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Tfae  Deputy  FrbneaBiiistv, 


Brown’s 
blib  on 
Treasury 


jUflacBrufiimer 
and  Lany  Elliott 


TRB  Shadow  Chan- 
cellor^ Gordon 
Brown,  will  today 
reveal  plans  to 
scrap  Britain’s 
existing  eco- 
nomic policy-malcing  struc- 
ture to  malce  way  A>r  tiie  big- 
gest shake-up  at  the  Treasury 
and  the  w»»v  of  En^and  in  30 
years. 

In  a keynote  address,  Mr 
Brown  will  announce  abo- 

lition of  the  Treasury’s  panel 
of  wise  people  and  the  end  of 
‘TTak  ar»H  Eddie  Show”  — 
the  Tnnnthly  public  joUStlng 
between  Chan^tu:  KeaoneQi 
Clarke  anrf  Ranlr  of  P.nglamrf 
governor  Eddie  George. 

In  tbetr  place  be  wfll  set-up 
a USetyle  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  as  well  as  a 
new  system  fbr  the  Bank  of 
England  to  advise  on  interest 
retes.  All  of  this  will  be  in 
place  within  weeks  of  a 
Labour  victory. 

The  radical  chances  la  eco- 
nomic structures  are  de- 
sig]^  to  underpin  Labour’s 
antj-inflatiaD  cr^bOity  and 
to  ensure  that  a Labour-run 
Treasury  would  be  dedicated 
to  bringing  down  unemploy- 
ment  and  raising  the  long- 
term growth  rate. 

Ttie  decision  to  scrap  Oie 
panel  of  six  outside  ecoDamic 
esperts  — put  together  hast- 
Dy  after  Britain’s  cyectioa 
from  tbe  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism in  September  1992  — 
comes  as  a big  surprise. 

hb  Brown  win  tdl  a London 
audience  Oat  die  'fteasury’s 
use  of  fbe  adviseae  bad  bear 
"haphazard"  and  fliat  tbe  land 
has  nm  Its  coarse."  Among 
those  on  tbe  panel  are  the  CBTs 
f^ipf  economist  tt’atp  Barker, 
CUy  eoongnists  Gavyn  Davies 
and  Roger  Bootle  and  Martin 
Weale  from  tbe  National 

TmtfHiiht. 

Mr  Brown  will  say:  "In  Ihct 
bey  [be  pend]  have  not  been 
used  properly  as  a source  of 
private  advice  to  be  Chancd- 
lor  and  hara  been  left  to  dis- 
agree In  publiu” 

The  Council  of  EcoDomic 
Advisers  will  be  drawn  born  a 
wider  range  of  experts  wbo 
will  be  seomded  to  be  Trea- 
sury and  win  advise  on  mone- 
tary poUcy,  tbe  Budget  and 
other  aspects  of  economic 
policy. 

In  an  abrupt  move  to  bring 
an  end  to  be  "Een  and  Eddie 
Show",  Kb  Brown  win  estab- 


E.coli  butcher  back  In  business 

Shop to  reopen 
‘by  local  demand’ 


John  AriMBe 

JOHN  be  Lan- 

aikshlre  butcher  be- 
ing criminal  <^hftrgigg 
over  Britain’s  worst 
fbod  pois<mii^;  epidemic,  in 
^ilch  18  peoj^e  were  kflled 
by  tZie  RcoU  0157  bacteria, 
will  be  back  in  business 
tomorrow.  He  says  so  Jnany 
people  want  to  b^  his  meat 
that  he  has  been  breed  to  re- 
openhisahop. 

Although  he  is  awaiting 
trial  oa  a cbaige  of  culpable 
and  reckless  conduct  in  rela- 
turn  to  the  allied  supply  of 
contaminated  meat,  Mr  ]tarr, 
aged  51.  insisted  yesterday 
bat  he  had  to  resume  trading 
to  Mtisfy  local  demand  and  to 
ke^  his  30  staff  in  work. 

Last  ni^  tbe  law^  r^ire- 
senttng  the  - victims'  OaxtOies 
espresed  suqaiseS  be  mo^ 


Speaking  fbr  the  first  time  : 
since  he  closed  hia  Wlshaw* 
shop  last  Novemho'  when  it 
was  identified  as  a likely 
soutce  of  the  kffier  bu&  Kfi* 
Barr  said  he  had  received 
’’enormous  encouragement 
and  support*’  from  his  loyal 
customers. 

Messages  of  goodwill  had 
come  bom  as  ter  .away  as 
New  Zealand. 

’The  hartfing  had  persuaded 
him  to  “keep  going  through 
the  ntghtmaTg  apd  living  hril 
that  has  been  the  last  three 
months’’  and  not  to  sdL  up 
and  leave  Scotland. 

I Mr  Bair  said  he  accept^ 

I **wtbout  Qualification’'  be 
interim  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  Professor 
Hugh  Pennington,  who 
beaded  be  Goveriuhenfs  scl-. 
entific  inquiry  '.into  the 
outbreak. 

. He  was  *^300  of  be  fizst 


John  Barr:  he  and  90  staff 
sdU  have  living  to  make 

retefi  bfutchers  in  the  cooufiy 
to  implement  these  teoom- 
meodatlaas  In  fhll."  Rnf  Pen- 
nington’s detailed  report,  and 
recommendations  will  be 
published  shcstly. 

Mr  Barr’s  shop  has  been 
deep  deaned  and  aD  raw 
meats  have  been  separated 
from  cooked  pies  and  chops. 

T^K-a?  anvitYittmanral  hoalb 

r-tiiafe  who  have 


the  premises,  have  given  it  a i 
dean  biQ  of  heafih. 

But  Paul  Santonl.  tbe  law- 
yer represeeding  the  bereaved  I 
rdattves,  said  be  was  aston- 1 
Idmd  bat  Mr  Bair  had  not 
waked  nndl  tbe  end  of  his 
trial  before  dariding  whether 
to  trading.  The  full 

hearing  is  dne  to  begin  in  be 
next  few  months. 

Mr  Santonl  said:  *1  find  ft 
surprising  that  lie  has  de- 
cide to  papding  tha 

final  report  from  Professor 
Pennington  and  while  there 
are  Stan  so  many  questions 
unanswered  as  to  what 
caused  his  outbreak,  ffhehad 
wanted  to  re-open,  nuiybe  he 
bould  have  put  hi  a 'manage- 
ment teem  to  run  it” 

Mr  Barr  said  Ifhe  had  wait- 
ed for  fim  trial  to  start  he 
I would  have  gone  bankrupt - 
I ’Ton  don’t  know  how  Img  it 
' takes  btibre  a fiifi  trial  and, 

, meantime,  1 have  30  employ- 
' ees  here  that  either  get  ba(^ 
to  work  or  1 pay  them  oO.  My 
. staff  hare  temiUes  to  support 
aid  I have  to  think  of  those 
people.  I bare  a living  to 
makealsa” 

Last  November's  oubreak 
aeroas  central  Scotland  was 


Britain's  worst  food  poison- 
ing epidemic,  claiming  18 
lives  and  aSbeting  more  fiian 
400  peo^a  Many  of  be  dead 
were  pensioners  wbo 
attended  a church  lunch  in 
Wishaw  on  November  17  last 
year.  Mr  Barr  is  alle^  to 
hare  supplied  rantaminatwl 
meat  for  that  meal  awri  an 
18th  birthday  party  a few 
days  later. 

Mr  Barr  admitted  last  night 
that  be  was  “slightly  appre- 
hensive” about  facing  his 
long-standing  customers 
tomorrow  but  he  expected  a 
busy  morning. 

As  his  staff  stedeed  fridges 
in  ^leparatioa  for  be  re- 
opening, mazv  shoppers  in 
Wishaw  said  bey  would  not 
be  put  eff  by  file  criminal 
charges.  Alice  McEendrick 
58,  described  Mr  Barr  as  “a 
good  butcher”.  She  said; 
"ProUems  can  happen  to  any- 
one, right  »TM>Hgh_  I have  no 
doubts  about  buying  there, 
m he  off  to  pick  up  my 
chops.” 

Mr  Barr  says  he  will  vigop 
ously  contest  be  charges 
against  him  when  his  trial  be- 
gins at  Hamilton  Sheriff 
Court. 


Paris  thVovvfs spanner  in  London’s  millennium  wheel 


France’s  Ferris  wh^  wiU  better 
Britain’s,  its  designer  boasts.. 
Paul  Webster  in  P^s  reports 


Britain  and  France 
plunged  Into  a Fmxis 
wheel  war  yesterday 
with  the  axmoancement 

bat  Parte  proposes  to  bnfld 

a miiiiwniio^ . gnouJe  rous 
better,  and  perhaps  bdg^ar, 
ban  bat  ptenned  fbr  Lon- 
don’s SonbBank. 

Marcel  Camploa,  the  man 
behind  be  Frmich  project, 
was  nnabashed  by  sngste^ 
tions  bat  his  wheel  wiight 
not  rise  as  Uidi  as  Lon- 


don’s. If  necessary,  Mr 
Campiem,  said,  be  would  go 
*’one  metre”,  higher  than 
^ 50(tft  British  rivaL 
' Theit,  he  soggeated  the 
British  wlM  was  more 

ban  likdly 'to  fidl  down. 
.'.Ihe  planned  French  at- 
traction — at  £20mflBon 

twice  be  cost  of  Britain's 
miUenninm  Ferris  wheel — 
would  look -rather  like  a 
glaiit  transparent  alarm 
cloidL  cogs  and  all,  s^bolf 


Iring  the  passage  of  ttn^ 
GaOtedLe  uironoa,  it  is  dee- 
tin^  to  dominate  the  most 
, recent  oi  Paries  architeo- 
fnral  extravaganxas,  the 
: Mitterrand  national  U- 
' braryonbeLeftBank. 

The  French  ciroltal's 
.mayor,  Jean  -TlberL. 

' revealed  the  project  yester- 
day when  hdated^  <«nTiTng 
I fbr  other  millenniimi  ideas, 
nans'  have  to  be  submitted 
.by  October. 'hot  Le  Chronos 
already  has  its  own  glossy 
teochnre. 

“It's  going  to  be  spectacu- 
lar, a second  ntfei  Tower , 
in  Paris,**  boasted  Mr  Cam- 1 
l^on.  He  said  it  would  be  i 
. 110  metres  (SgifOhfgji.  i 

Acityspohesaiansaldtte  I 


mayor  was  unaware  of  the 
London  wheeL  while  K& 
Campion  said . be  bought 
be  project  had  been  aban- 
doned. In  fket.  Lambeb 
Council  has  gtvmi  planning 
pftifirfari  nm  for  a site  over- 
looltins  be  Honses  of  Par- 
fiament  and  constroctloa  to 
due  to  begin  soom 

Mr  Campion  was  un- 
abashed. ’Tn  be  event  of 
London  bulldlsg  a Ferris 
WheeL  well  fnt  go  one 
metre  higher,”  he  said. . 

“Anyway, . according  te 
my  ad^rise^  beir  aim  . . . 
Is  ezees^e.  The  Japanese 
already  discovered  that  106 
metrre  was  dxfflcnlt.”  fie 
vres  xefooing  to  the  105^ 
metre  .high  Cosmoclock  in 


' Tokobama,  the  world’s 
highest  Ferzls  wbeeL 
David  Marks,  the  archi- 
' tect  who  designed  London’s 
Ferris  wheel,  initially 
reacted  wib  enbustesm  to 
news  of  be  French  itvaL 
“It’s  terrific.  I can’t  watt  to 
see  it.”  Bat  when  it  was 
suggested  that  Le  Chronos 
might  be  bigger,  his  mood 
changed.  ’Tt  soimds  as  if 
bey  may  have  looked  at 
our  project.  1 wonder  vbat 
B copyright  lawyer  might 
make  of  It.” 

Despite  his  Ignorance  of 
be  Brttteb  project,  Mr  Tf- 
beri  was  well  briefed  to 
answer  critics  wbo  con- 
demned the  wheel  as  a po- 
tential eyesore. 
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"Don’t  forget  the  Eiffel 
tower  was  considered  a 
monstroslly  In  1886,  wib 
millions  signing  petitions 
to  try  and  stop  it,”  he  said, 
recaUing  bat  be  wilter 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  be 
composer  Cbarles  Gounod 
had  led  intellectnal  <mpuel- 
tion  to  the  edimne. 

An  estimated  6 million 
visitors  a year  are  expected 
to  use  Le  Chronos’s  42 
j revolving  calnns  eqniiqped 
I wib  andiovisaal  devices  to 
ea^lain  the  city’s  history. 
Dmogners,  who  have  incor- 
porated restenrante  and  a 
shopping  centre  into  be 
pn^posaL  claim  the  view 
will  stretoh  as  for  as  Disney- 
land. 20  miles  to  be  east. 


Comment  and  Letters  8; 
OUlimriaalO 


Gordon  Brown . . . plans 
tJB-style  team  of  advisers 

lish  within  the  bank  a new 
Monetary  Policy  Committee, 
wib  responsibility  for  advis- 
ing <m  interest  rates. 

Mr  Brown  ciaimR  to  have 
agreement  wib  tbe  bank  to 
establish  this  body  within 
weeks  of  taking  office, 
following  recent  pr^te  talks. 

The  committee  wiH  com- 
prise Mr  George,  be  deputy 
governor  Howard  Davies,  the 
two  executive  directors  res- 
ponsttHe  for  maoetary  poUcy 
— Mervyn  Ejxtg  and  Flen- 
derieib  — and  three  or  four 
"high  calibre”  outsiders. 
These  will  become  full-time 
bank  officials  fora  fixed  term, 
wib  be  committee  intended 
to  develop  into  an  embiyonic 
independent  central  bank. 

Mr  Brown  will  say  that 
monetary  policy  has  de- 
scended "into  a running  dis- 
pute between  be  Chancdlor 
and  be  Covemoc  often  con- 
ducted through  the  media 
rather  than  through  tbe 
monthly  meetii^” 


He  will  ten  be  Centre  for 
Econoiiiic  Performance  that 
this  *is  one  reason  why  we 
have  nte  achieved  credihUit}* 
and  are  pa>ing  be  price  in 
hi^er  long-term  interest  rates 
and  lower  Investment.”  He  wiU 
argue  that  bis  ’T>ersonalisa- 
tion"  makes  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  unstable. 

The  City  wUl  be  eagerly 
awaiting  Mr  Brown's  an- 
nouncement of  Labour’s  for- 
mal inflation  tai^et  which 
win  be  pan  of  his  presenta- 
tion. It  Is  expected  that  bare 
will  be  litfle  deviation  from 
the  existing  commitment  to 
bold  inflation,  excluding 
mortgage  interest  payments, 
to  2.5  per  cent  or  below. 

He  will  seek  to  underpin  his 
i^utation  for  monetary  cau- 
tion by  tening  his  audience 
that  be  experience  of  be  late 
1980s  bows  that  the  rtanmfy 
caused  by  a period  of  high  In- 
flation “tbes  years  to  undo.” 

He  will  ad±  "There  is  an 
additional  reason  why 
Labour  hates  Inflation:  be 
people  who  suSbr  most  are 
those  on  fixed  and  low  In- 
comes. especially  be  elderly; 
tbe  people  wbo  are  least  able 
to  defend  themsrives." 

If  Labour  wins  be  election. 
Mr  Brown  will  introduce  his 
first  budget  within  six  weeks 
of  tekiiig  office,  be  centre- 
piece of  which  win  be  tbe 
windfell  tax  on  be  public 
utilities  which  is  expected  to 
raise  at  least  £5  billion. 

There  will  be  a second  fis- 
cal package  before  be  end  of 
the  1997-98  financial  year  to 
pass  file  financial  bfll  and  to 
legislate  fbr  any  additional 
tax  changes.  Tbe  precise  tim- 
ing cf  this  25  stm  uoder  dis- 
cussion wib  be  Treasury. 
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International  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrsUa  Matures 
a Ibx  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £19.50.  Price 
Indudes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  ORfer  ptease  ^ in  the  form  below  end  send  ft  toe 
Quanlian  International  Offer, 

POBoxSSS. 

Bushey,  Herts  WD22NA 
UK 

a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  ftdl  amount  or  fin  in  your 
Visa/MaBtercard  daldls.  ■ 


Please  send  me___ 

at  £19.50;  cost  £ 

order  for  the  sum  of  i 
Mastercard  account 

! Card  No;  t I I t I 
Expiry  dale;  I I I I 
Signatur© 


Guardian  Intemaiional  umbreua/s 

I enclose  a cheque/  money 

or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


please  bDow  up  io  28  days  br  deivery. 
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mod  report  blames  officials  and  servicemen  for  MPs  being  misled  over  illness^  that  followed  ii^  vy®". 

The  madness  of  Ministeis  sHift  Gulf  blame 

Sir  George  (et  al) 


Simon  Hoggart 


The  Americans  have  a 
saying:  “IfUsun'tbrgke, 
don't  Ox  it"  Our  Govern- 
ment has  a variant:  "If  It  ain’t 
broke,  whop  it  with  a sledge- 
hammer till  it  is."  Hence  their 
plans  to  sell  the  London 
Underground. 

The  announcement  "South 
West  Trains  are  all  liable  to 
cancellation  due  to  non-avail- 
ability of  train  st^'  was  run- 
ning on  the  news  wires,  just  as 
Tory  MFs  arrived  to  praise  the 
astonishing  success  of  rail  pri- 
vatisadon  and  the  need  to 
bring  the  same  beneGts  to 
Tube  users. 

The  Government’s  plans  for 
the  Tube  are  extraordinary. 
They  are  proposing  to  sell  it 
oSTor  a twentieth  of  its  worth, 
then  hand  the  money  back  as 
investment 

Suppose  you  went  into  an 
estate  and  they  said, 
"Well,  this  house  is  probably 
worth  around  grand,  so 
well  s^  it  to  you  for  £10.000. 
give  you  the  money  back  for  ' 
repairs,  and  toss  in  aootber  10 
K for  the  survey."  You’d  think 
they  were  bonkers.  Yet  this  is 
what  passes  for  common  sense 
in  the  crazed  world  rf  the  Tory 
cabinet 

Not  that  it's  likely.  It  would 
be  ludicrous  to  compare  John 
Major  with  Hitler,  but  one  is 
mutably  reminded  of  the 
Fuhrer  ortering  iniaginary 
divisions  across  Europe  as  the 
Russians  reach  the  outskirts 
of  Berlin.  "You.  Marshal  Por- 
tillo, you  must  privatise  die 
armed  forces!”  "Yes.  My 
Leader!" 

"And  you.  Interior  Minister 
Howard.  I demand  a curtew  on 
all  unemjdoyed  pecqde,  en- 
forced by  computer  taking! 
Dberkommandant  Dorrell,  I 
must  have  longer  hospital 
waiting  lists!” 

"But  my  Leader,  these  are 
now  over  one  million  for  the 
first  time  in  history.” 

"Aieee!  Do  not  argue  with 
yourLeaderi  I want  them 
longer.  Youjnust  sack  more 
nurses  and  appoint  adminis- 


trators, givl^eachanew 
Ford  E^be  incorporating 
four-chaonel  inr^  stereo!" 

“JaaohiT'  The  ministers 
witiidraw,  and  out  of  earshot 
mutter  fearAilly  about  which 
of  them  will  have  to  bring  Um 
the  news  that  the  election  is 
lost  and  that  the  enemy  is  a 
mile  firom  Downing  Street.  In 
the  cellars  below  fte  lifei^ 
body  of  Sir  Edward  Heath 

han^  from  a piano  wire 

noose.  Suddenly  two  shots 
rii^  out . . . 

For  this  reason,  tbeLabour 
Party  did  not  take  Sir  George 

You^s  statements  vary  s^- 
ously.  In  foct  they  tittered  and 
sni  ggered,  espe<^]ly  at  his 
line  "We  also  intend  to  start 
the  process  of  appointing  ad- 
visers". "That’s  another  10 
million,”  someone  stouted. 
CThis  was  a wild  under^- 
mate.  Consultants  for  the  raU 
sell-offcost  £450  million.) 

Labour’s  transport  spokes- 
man, as  yon  may  not  know,  is 
Andrew  Smith.  Like  many 
' New  Lahoristas  be  is  basically 
a manager  and  not  at  ease 
with  parliamentaiy  rhetoric. 

' He  misread  the  mood  of  the 
' House,  and  delivered  an  angry 
rant  instead  of  the  genial  con- 
tempt he  should  have  shown. 
He  achieved  the  near  impossi- 
I ble;  be  made  life  easy  for  Sir 
George. 

Earlier  Labour  members 
had  all  been  instructed  to 
praise  Sir  Edward,  who 
pleased  them  mistily  at  the 
weekend  by  supporting  most 
Labour  policies.  Bany  Sheer- 
man  (L^,  Huddersfield)  emn- 
plained  about  "ministers 
backbenchers  vdio  have 
queued  up  to  denigrate  his 
reputation  and  character”. 

Sir  Ted's  mouth  twitched 
ever  so  dighfiy-  You  couldn’t 
call  it  a arnne.  You  ccroldn't 
even  call  It  proof  of  sentient 
life.  It  resembled  the  last 
breath  of  abeached  dolphin. 

Mr  Abyor  replied  that  his 
right  honourable  friend  bad 
hail  a “long  and  diaringntshad 
career,  and  we  both  admire 
him  and  are  fond  ofbim”. 

I eiyoyed  "fond  ofhhn’'.  Po- 
litical cUscourse  is  different 
from  the  languid  the  rest 
us  speak,  and  that  wasn't  lito- 
tes, but  pure  hatred. 

Dale  Camphell-Savours 
raised  the  same  topic,  at  un- 
necessary and  elaborate 
lei^th.  However,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a Mejorism: ‘T 
find  your  question  distinctly 
rum,  and  It  deserves,  as  I -«riU 
do,  to  be  ignored.” 


Eufen  WawAidrlH,  Chief 
PoHMcal  Conwaponilcnt 


The  Ministry  of  De- 
fence will  today 
seek  to  blame  its 
own  oSleiala  and 
servicemen  for 
being  repeatedly  misled  over 
Gulf  war  illnesses. 

The  MoD’s  report,  to  be 
publi^ed  today,  will  anger 
opposition  MPs  who  bdleve 
the  and  servicemen 

are  being  made  the  scape- 
goats. ’Tt  is  a classic  case  of 
ministers  ViWiTig  b^iind  oEfi- 
cials,"  a Labour  MP  said. 

Nicholas  Soames,  the 
Aimed  Forces  Minister  who 
apologised  to  the  Commons  in 
December,  will  be  grilled  in 
private  this  morning  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  sdect 
defence  committee  and  in 
public  session  later. 

The  report  marks  comple- 
tion of  an  internal  inquiry 
carried  out  by  the  permanent 
under-secretary  at  the  MbD, 
Sir  Richard  Mottram,  to 
establish  who  was  respon- 
sible for  repeatedly  mislead- 
ing  the  Commons.  The  in- 
quiry was  ordered  by  Mr 
Soames  when  he  had  to  apolo- 
gise in  tile  Commons  for  mis- 
information about  the  extent 
to  which  organo-phoaptaate 
pesticides  were  us^  during 
the  Gulf  war.  He  was  seen  as 
lucky  to  escape  for  his 
resl^tion. 

Oppoeitim  Mft  win  see  a 
stremg  parallel  between  the 
MoD  r^ort  and  the  anns-to- 
Iraq  inquiry  by  Sir  Richard 
Scott,  whidi  saw  ministers  es- 
cape almost  unscathed  vriine 
blame  was  heaped  on  officials. 

The  MoD  report  puts  the 
blame  on  ^lnnartlal^  officials 
and  servicemen  and  says  they 
could  fece  discipUnary  action. 
Ministers  are  deared  by  the 
reporL 

Mengjpg  CampbdL  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MP  vttio  is  a 
member  of  the  select  defmee 
ccanmittee,  saM:  "I  shall  be 
looking  for  a dear  explanation 
of  why  it  was  tw  vital  infor- 
mation relating  to  ttie  use  ctf 
organophosphates  was  kept 
firom  Parliament  in  general 
and  the  defence  committee  in 
particular.  When  officials  ap- 
peared before  the  committee 
recently,  I was  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  e:qdana- 
tions  that  were  offered." 

Some  British  troops  were 
housed  In  tents  whidi  had 
been  heavily  sprayed  with  or- 1 


Two  gunners  wearing  gas  masks  and  chemical  defence  snits  in  preparation  for  an  attack  during  the  Gulf  war 


gai^phosphates,  chemicals  used  U^tber  and  in  sudi 
deseed  to  kill  insects,  but  .couibinatioos  or  high  concoi- 


tended.  He  said  minister  had 
been  given  flawed  advice. 


evident  feihires  in  providing 
proper  and  timdy  advice  to 


whi^  can  also  cause  nmre  tratiems.  This  mix  may  have  which  was  used  over  and  over  ministers  are  a matter  efsm- 


damagp  ux  humans. 


given  rise  to  the  symptoms,  again  in  response  to  MFs’  par-  ous  concern.”  he  said. 


Campaigners  fer  those  af-  whjch  include  chronic  diges-  liamentary  questions. 


fected  say-that,  while  each  of  tive  problems,  joint  pain,  fe- 
tbe  indiyidu^  treatments  tigue  and  birth  (Meets. 


Mr  Soames  promised  that 


“Ministers  at  no, stage  the  results  of  the  MoD  in- 


knowii^y  mMed  the  House  quiry  would  be  made  avail- 


were  regarded  as  safe,  the  In  Deceinb»,  Mr  Soames  on.  this  matM',  nor  would  able  to  MPs  and  hinted  that 


chmiicals  had  never  been  | said  no  deceptiem  had  been  in- 1 they  ever  have  done  so.  Ihe  I civjQ.  servants  or  military  per- 


smmel  <x>uld  be  disciplined  or 
sacked  if  they  were  shown  not 
to  have  pre^ded  the  neces- 
sary advice  to  ministers. 

Ilie  report  will  be  placed  in 
the  CominoDS  library  this 
morning,  which  means  It 
ebsmiA  be  pubUcly  available 
soon  afterwards. 


Review 


Racist  rant?  Too 
polite  by  half 


Bombs  shake  China’s  wild  west 


Andrew  Hfggliw  In  Bering 


Anne  Karpf 


The  RelUi  Leefawes 

BBCRadk>4 


SO  THESE  most  maligned 
talks  have  finally  begun, 
and  the  audience  gets  to 
hear  the  1937  Reith  lecturer  in 
her  own  words,  rather  than 
throu^  the  reported  or  inter- 
rogated versions  which  have 
preyed  her. 

But  the  demonising  of  Uack 
law  professor  Patricia  Wil- 
liams last  month  has  had  two 
positive  effects.  One  is  that  it 
happened  early  enough  to 
allow  a backlash  to  sd  In.  The 
other  is  that  people  are  going 
to  be  amazed  at  how  dlff'erent 
the  lectures  are  firom  the  in- 
cendiary racist  rant  which 
tabloid  rhetoric  promised. 

The  first  thing  you  notice  is 
the  voice.  Williams  has  a 
finely  modulated,  exquisitely 
refined  voice — not  the  sort  of 
thing  to  have  white  folks  get- 
ting out  tiie  sandbags  or  other 
baiTicade  materials. 

In  this  opening  lecture  she 
sets  out  her  stall,  proposing 
that  colour-blindness  — the 

aHiwiraMp  nOtiOU  that  COlOUT 

doesn't  matter — actually  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  world  a 
misleading  denial  of  experi- 
ence, a white  way  of  telling 
blacks:  “I don’t  think  about 
colour,  therefore  your  prob- 
lems don’t  exist" 

Her  other  chief  point  is  that 
whiteness  is  defined  as  the  ab- 
sence of  blackness — "white- 
ness is  unnamed,  suppressed, 
beyond  tiie  reach  of  race". 

She  tells  a poignant  stoty 
aboutathree-year-old  white 
^1  in  her  son’s  nursery  who 
identifies  him  only  by  ^ 
blackness:  it  stabs  her  be- 
cause she  recalls  that  she  her- 
self w'as  aged  three  when  she 
realised  thatshe  was  bladt  a 
knowledge  ttiat  perforce  in- 


forms all  her  dally  dealings 
with  the  world,  a knowle<l^ 
that  few  three-year-old  white 
girls  ever  need  to  acquire. 

Williams  has  been  criti- 
cised for  being  "anecdotal" 
(wouldn’t  you  bet  a large  sum 
that  if  she'd  stuck  to  statistical 
data,  she’d  have  bem  ar- 
raign^ for  being  academic?) 
another  way  of  discounting 
experience  and  rendering  the 
personal  illegitiniate. 

But  in  feet  it’s  precisdy  an- 
ecdote and  the  expert,  almost 
rabbinical  way  it’s  us^ 
which  makes  these  lectures 
come  alive. 

Most  white  Radio  4 listeners 
have  a more  than  dancing  fe- 
millarity  with  the  fects  of 
racial  discrimination,  but 
tlirough  her  stories  wmiams 
invites  an  empathetic  imagi- 
native identification. 

Just  as  well  because  she  has 
a predilection  for  nouns:  Wil- 
liams piles  them  up  in  sen- 
tences and  subclauses  ^ here 
comes  a verb  to  bring  relief 
and  blast,  it  torus  out  to  be  a 
passive  one. 

1 suspect  that  this  form  of 
circumlocution  Is  a of 
self-protectioo.  a way  of  keep- 
I ing  things  scholarly,  but  ttiab 
I pedes  rather  than  facilitates 
I the  argument  and  means  that 
' in  places,  fer  from  being 
rabid,  the  opening  lecture  ac- 
tually  soun^  too  POLITE. 

! hideed,  the  lecture  form  ~ a 
half-hour  of  essentially  writ- 
ten essay  — Isn't  today  a con- 
genial (me,  though  it  ^ts  her 
fer  better  than  the  interview. 

But  again  and  again  WQ- 
liams’s  sensitivity,  wit  and 
poetic  turn  of  phrase  break  in 
to  relieve  the  tui^  stretches. 
Ultimately,  these  are  Impor- 
tant lectur^  based  <m  a clear- 
sighted understanding  of  the 
mechanics  of  prejudice,  wh(se 
vision  is  chaTlenging  and  mov- 
ing — but  try  turning  that  into 

a manflf-inghaatTling 


Armed  paramilitary 
forces  were  patrolling 
the  capital  of  China's 
mainly  Muslim  fer  west  last 
night  after  at  least  two  bomb 
attacks  on  public  buses  killed 
or  injured  dozens  of  people. 

The  violence  x^nresonted  a 
new  escalation  in  unrest  in  a 
region  where  volatile  ethnic 
tensions  confront  Beijing  i 
with  a challenge  reminiscent  I 
of  that  which  destroyed  the  ' 
Soviet  Union. 

The  blasts  rocked  the 
remote  regfon — where  China 
tests  its  nudear  bombs  — <m 
the  last  day  of  official  moum- 
' ing  for  Deng  Xiaoping,  who 
' fr^uently  referred  to  China 
as  "a  tray  of  loose  sand”  that 
only  the  Communist  Party 
could  hold  together. 

At  least  (me  pers(m  was 
reported  killed  and  60  injured 
in  Ununqi.  the  capital  of  the 
nominally  autonomous  prov- 
ince of  Xiujiang,  which 
twang  “new  dominiem"  in 
Chinese,  It  is  also  known  as 
China’s  wild  west. 

A woman  woridi^  at  a 


JMawHsnwi 


PKOVmCE 


lOOinias  CJf/JI/A 


hotel  near  one  ezplosion  said 
the  blast  ripped  apart  a bus 
and  sent  shrapnel  flying 
through  the  air. 

Earlier  this  month,  at  least 
nine  people  died  In  a wave  ^ 
anti-Chinese  violence  in  Yln- 
tng,  a town  near  the  region’s 
border  with  Kazakshtan. 

’Hie  collapse  of  Soviet  rule 
in  Central  Asia  under  the 
weight  of  ethnic  division  has 
aggravated  China’s  ethnic 
troubles.  Most  of  Xinjiang’s 


l&miUion  peo{de,  scattered 
over  an  area  bigger  than 
western  Europe,  are  Uighurs, 

I a Turkiospraking  predomi- 
naptly  Muslim  people  ^o 
! taMly  established  an  Eastern 
i Turkestan  Republic  with 
Soviet  help  in  1944. 

A police  official  last  n^tat 
described  Unimqi  as  "very 
tense”.  Residents  were  urged 
to  stay  indoors.  The  eify  itself 
is  predominantly  Chinese, 
but  ethnic  Chinese  stDl  com- 
plain (rf*  frequent  attacks.  Sus- 
tained unrest  in  Snjiang  xiow 
could  disrupt  the  balance 
power  and  loyalties  within 
the  Party  leadersh^  in  BeU- 
uig  at  a time  of  heightened 
insecurity  foUowing  the  death 
of  Dei%  last  Wednesday. 

Yesterday’s  explosioos  oc- 
curred in  the  eariy  evening, 
seven  hours  after  Deng’s  fu- 
neral in  Beijing-  Details  were 
sfcetohy.  Some  accounts  spoke 
of  a third  blast  An  official 
blamed  "splittists",  the  word 
Beijing  uses  to  describe 
spiritual  leader,  the 
Dalai  T^ma  and  anyone  dse 
who  eampaignfi  fer  autonomy 
or  independence.  None  of  the 
Uighurs'  pro-independence 


groiqn,  mostly  tiny  and  made 
op  of  exiles  abroad,  claimed 
responsibility. 

China's  state-run  media 
usually  reports  on  such 
events  days  late,  ifat  aB. 

The  People's  Hospital  In 
UruDx^  received  21  Injured, 
including  <me  person  whose 
leg  was  blown  (iiSl  the  Associ- 
ated Press  xQxarted.  Anoth^ 
r^rt  said  a passing  trishaw 
oygatca'  was  MDed  when  a bus 
passenger  a and 
threw  it  out  of  the  window. 

Beijing  sees  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Soviet  Union  its 

worse  ritghtffiara^  gnrf  hgg 

been  leaning  (m  the  leaders  of 
Central  Asia  to  curb  the  flow 
of  arms,  people  and  subver- 
sive ide^  across  tiie  border. 

The  Ui^nrs.  waMirhs  and 
other  mmorltiito  in  Xtojtang 
often  have  femily,  anwHfmai 
and  other  ties  to  the  former 
Soviet  r^ubllcs  of  central 
Asia  that  declared  indepen- 
dence after  the  fefled  August 
1991  putsch  in  Moscow.  China 
often  blames  unrest  on  Is-, 
lamic  fundamentalism,  but 
evidence  of  this  is  slight 


Watchdog  seeks 
to  cut  phone 
bills  for  the  poor 


ChifsBante 

Biielaeea  CofreeponUowt 


The  tfllwflnmmiTTiifffltintig 

watchdog.  Oftel  yester- 
day unveiled  proposals 
for  cheaper  tel^bame  ser- 
vices for  the  poor  and  policies 
aimed  at  reducing 
disconnections. 

“A  country  vdiich  does  not 
have  its  cftiaian.s  cotmested  to 
tire  telephone  network  is  a 
country  that  is  not  fulfilling 
its  potential,*’  its  director^ 
general,  Don  Cruicksbank, 
said  amid  concern  that  con- 
nection charges  and  tar^ 
are  too  high  for  900,000 
hmisohnlrtg 

"It  Is  a country  tbat  is 
excluding  some  of  its  rttteeng 
from  the  social  and  eomomic 
opportunities  which  modon 
telecoms  services  provide.” 
Mr  Cruuk^iank  said  93per 
cent  of  British  homes  bad  a 
telQihone. 

His  proposals,  which  now 
go  to  toe  indust^  for  ixmsul- 
tation,  include  a suggestion 
for  a BT  T.ffbiTwa  service 
allowing  customers-to  use  tire 
telQ)hone  for  oneigency  and 
incoming  eaiia  fer  only  50p  a 
week. 

Mr  Cruicksbank  also  wants 
BT  to  reduce  its  discc^ec- 
tion  rate  — running  at  one 
customer  every  40  seconds  — 
by  adopting  other  sanctions 
such  as  barring  outgoing 

ralta 

The  National  Consumer 
Council  welcomed  tiie  ideas, 
but  suggested  there  were  as 
many  as  5 mDUon  households 
either  without  a tel^hone  or 
classified  as  a "hard-ig)  low 
user”.  It  welcomed  the  idea  of 
a lifeline  service  but  said  con- 
nection charges  of  up  to  £99 
plus  VAT  were  often  the 
stuxnbUng  block. 


Subduad  luuarsi,  paga  6 


‘Offensive’  history  man  banned  from  his  own  department 


Atoz  Bellos 


HE'S  the  historian  who’s 
too  hot  to  handle:  the 


I itoo  hot  to  handle;  the 
seoarge  of  Bristol  Universi- 
ty, whose  politically  incor- 
rect views  have  offended 
students  and  coUeagaes  for 
generations. 

Now  John  AHncent  has 
achieved  another  angdamip 
firsL  He  is  the  only  profes- 
sor to  have  been  banned 
from  his  own  department. 

Professor  Vincent,  aged 
59,  who  retired  from  teach- 
ing last  year  but  continues 
with  research,  jresterday 
accused  the  university  of 
“pettiness  and  bloody- 
mindedness  beyond  belieT'. 


The  academic’s  contro- 
versial reputation  dates 
from  his  time  during  the 
1980s  as  a Son  columnist 
when  he  consistently  at- 
tacked blacks,  women  and 
left-wingers. 

In  1995  he  bad  a book 
commissioned  by  Oxford 
University  Press  rejected 
because  it  ne^ect^  the 
female  perspective  of 
history. 

Professor  Vincent,  whose 
fending  with  colleagaes  is 
l^endary,  decided  to  st^ 
down  lart  year  when  he 
was  ofifered  a rettiemant 
package  that  included 
access  to  an  oEBce  with  a 
secretary. 

But  once  he  handed  In  his 


notice  the  vice-chauceUor, 
Sir  John  Eli^man,  advised 
him  in  a letter:  ’*It  is  my 
strong  view  that  you  wfU 
only  be  able  to  get  on  with 
your  scholarly  woifc  if  you 
mtoimise  contact  with  the 
bistoiy  department” 

Professor  Vincent  de- 
scribed it  as  a "simple  ban 
on  entering”  the  depart- 
ment He  added:  "IThe  vice- 
chancellor]  got  me  to  agree 
to  retire  by  promiring  noz^ 
mal  secretarial  fiaclUtles 
appropriate  to  a professor. 
The  only  available  secre- 
tarial fheUities  would  be 
the  histoiy  ofice.  These  are 
now  withdrawn  and  no 
others  provided. 

"They  did  try  to  persuade 


me  that  evetylhing  would 
be  hunky  dcuy  if  I took  the 
package  but  It  doesn't  seem 
to  be  so. 

*Tf  it  was  a simple  matter 
of  some  curious  form  of  ac- 
ademic apartheid  it  would 
be  one  thing,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  welching  on  a 
, promise  given  in  a retite- 
I ment  passage  Is  much  more 
I serious.” 

j A Bristol  University 
spokeswoman  yesterdv  de- 
nied that  the  vloe-chancel- 
I lor*s  letter  constituted  a 
I ban. 

She  said  Mr  '^^cent  was 
welcome  In  the  department 
and  was  recently  invited 
I there  by  the  head  of 
I history. 


Sonia  Livingstone,  lecturer 
in  social  psychde^  at  the 
London  SeSu^  of  Economics, 
said  the  telepluHte  was  partic- 
ulazly  Important  to  women 
leading  isolated  lives. 
Research  into  the  lifestyles  of 
dn^  mothers  titowed  that 
telephone  costs  were  high  for 
these  households,  but  femily 
budgets  were  jugged  to  meet 
telephone  bills  because  the 
telephone  was  su^  a high 
priority. 

BT  said  details  of  its  new 
services  had  yet  to  be  agra^ 
It  denied  that  its  disc(Kmee- 
tion  rates  were;  unduly 
The  conq>any  oGfered  custom- 
ers a range  of  payment 
options. 

A spokeswoman  said:  "But 
the  bottom  line  is  if  people 
are  not  willing  to  pay,  we  wiD 
disconnect  because  we  have  a 
duty  to  other  customers." 

Ihe  Cable  Communications 
Association  said  last 
that  one  in  10  boosdiolds  con- 
nected through  its  servi^ 
had  never  had  a telephone 
before.  Competition  from 
cable  films  had  forced  down 
I tariffe,  a spokesman  said. 


BT  unplugged 
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A BROAD  CAST  OF  THOUSANDS 


sounding  the 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OFTHE  CENTURY,  RADIO  3 BRINGS  YOU  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  20TH  CENTURY  MUSIC  FROM  THE 
COUNTRY’S  LEADING  ORCHESTRAS,  OPERA  HOUSES  AND  ENSEMBLES.  THE  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  COr^NUES 
'SOUNDING  THE  CENTURA  WITH  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  CONDUCTING  DEBUSSY.  TOMORROW  AT  7.30PM. 
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NO  CHILD 
OF  MINE 


Heafth 
department 
otficialsseekto 
verify  claims 
made  in 
programme, 
while  children’s 
charity  is 
accused  of 
sensationalism 
for  issuing 
fundraising 
leaflet  with  the 
headline  ‘Why 
travel  6,000 
miles  to  have 
sex  with 
children  when 
you  can  do  it  in 
Bournemouth?’ 


Brooke  KinseUa.  aged  13.  Played  Kerry  in  last  aiigfatfstelftvlsittQ  drama  about  child  gexabnae.  Its  makerajngtifled  the  ertremenatni^af  the  ahiw  it  story 

Fresh  doubt  cast  on  sex  abuse  drama 


■•Jc."  • 


clidog  see 
Lit  phone 
for  tli0 


eT 


‘No  evidence’  that 
girl’s  story  Is  true 


David  Brindfe,  Social 
Senrfcaa  Corfeepcndent 


The  Department  ot 
Health  says  it  has 
“no  evidence"  that 
last  lUght’s  tdevi- 
Sion  drama  about 
child  sexual  abuse  was  based 
on  a true  story,  as  maintained 
by  Its  makers. 

The  department’s  statement 
came  shortly  btfore  trans- 
mission of  the  ITV  pro- 
gramme, No  Child  of  Mine, 
casting  further  doubt  on 
claims*  that  It  was  portraying 
the  serial  abuse  of  a girl  as  it 
had  occurred  in  real  life. 

It  is  understood  the  depart- 
ment knows  the  identity  i£ 
the  woman  ^ose  allied  ex- 
periences were  shown. ’OSS- 
cials  have  been  seeking  to 
Volfy  the  <daims. 

Social  work  leaders  yester- 
day called  tbr  a proper  per- 
spective on  child  sexual 
abuse,  with  the  row  over  the 
drama  being  added  to  by  ac- 
cusations of  gonsfltfftnflncm 
ggaingt  a Children's  charity. 


Rrt>in  SeQueira,  social  ser- 
vices director  of  Dorset,  said 
the  Children’s  Society  had 
been  "irresponsible  in  the  ex- 
treme” in  issuing  a ftmdtais- 
ing  leaflet  heaiSined:  ’'Why 
travel  6,000  miles  to  have  sex 
with  children  vdien  you  can 
do  it  in  Bourdemoulh?” 

The  televlsicm  drama  went 
ahead  as  planned  after  the 
Guardian  reported  yesterday 
that  the  woman  whose  expedi- 
ences are  shown  — indn^g 
abuse  by  her  mother  and  rape 
tiy  her  stepfather  And  a socikl 
worker  ~ had  in  later  life  ad- 
mitted malring  11]^  hTlegHtinug 
against  men. 

The  programme-makers 
have  justice  the  extreme  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  abuse 
portraited  on  grounds  that  it 
mizitmed  the  woman's  ac- 
counts. which  they  say  they 
corroborated  by  talking  to 
social  and  care  workers, 
counsellors,  friends  and 
contonpararles.  - - 

Meridian  Broadcasting, 
which  commissioned  the 
drama,  said  it  retained  Ain 
ocmfidnwe  in  it;  "The  film 


The  Children’s  Society 
ftindralsiDg  leaflet 

has  been  viewed  by  seven 
childFen’s  organisations  and 
endorsed  as  a realistic  and 
responsible  portrayaL" 

The  health  department 
statement  sal^‘  'The  events 
portrait  in  this  tdevislon 
drama  are  shocking-  It  par- 
ports  to  be  based  on  a true 
story,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence  that  this  is  the  case." 

The  Childrra’s  Society  has 
been  reported  as  having  shel- 
tered and  counselled  the 
woman,  identified  only  as 
Kerry,  when  she  was  a teeat- 
ager.  A spokeswoman  said 
yesterday  its  staff  had  no 


reason  to  doubt  her  story  at 
the  time. 

The  dharity,  which  next 
week  stages  a conference  on 
prostitution,  is  defend- 
ing its  Bournemouth  leaflet — 
which  also  appe^  in  ver- 

SiODS  Tiarwing 

Manchester,  Leeds  and  South 
Wales  ~ as  seeking  to  bring 
home  the  message  that  clffl- 
drmi  do  not  . sen  themselves 
for  sex  only  in  other 
countries.  "We  want  people  to 
be  outraged,  not  about  us  but 
about  the  fact  that  there 
pimpe  and  cUoits  seeking 
children  out  there."  the 
spokeswoman  said. 

Mr  Se^eira  has  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  cbaiity:  "1116 
long-term,  multtdiscipliDary 
inltiatf^es  we  take  iu  Dorset  to 
target  sex  (^Tenders  are  ^ely 
to  be  much  more  eObctive  in 
2Hxrtecting.cb9dFax  than  your 
own  shorL  lo^  and  mislead- 

fng  t-ampoign  "* 

• The  NSPCC  today  pub- 
lishes a guide  fbr  parents  and 
carers  to  help  protect  chil- 
dren fixan  paedophiles.  It  lists 
jobs  and  voluntary  posts 
vdiich  it  says  paedopMlea 
"often"  take  up  to  gain  access 
to  chihiren. 

But  Ihe  charity  cautions: 
"The  vast  majorify  of  people 
do  not  sexually  abuse  fhil- 
dren,  so  you  do  not  need  to 
frighten  or  worry  your  chil- 
dren unduly.” 


Deliveriiig  on  a 
grand  promise 


The  case  for 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


The  great  mystery  of 
television  is  not  tbat  it 
is  aiTnoBt  all  so  fantasti- 
cally bad,  nor  even  tlmt  it  gets 
away  with  it,  but  that  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  it  comes 
up  with  something' good, 
there  is  an  almi^ty  row. 

So  it  was  with  Jimmy  Mc- 
Govern's recent  Hillsbor- 
ongh,  much  of  Cracker,  and 
prettir  much  everything  by 
Dennis  Potter,  and  so  It  is 
that  No  Child  - of  Mine  has 
managed  to  offend  and  . dis- 
gust the  usual  suspects.  ' 
After  wstdiix^  half  the  pnv 
gramme  Teresa  Gorman  said: 
*'We  know  it  goes  on  but  is  all 
that  depravity  really  neees-. 
$aryr’  This  is  as  good,  a 
recommendation  to  turn  on 
the  telly  as  you’re  likely  to 
hear. 

Television  is  a unique  force 
fbr  good,  apparently,  because 
it  can  unlock  the  secrets  of 
worids  we  neither  know  nor 
understand.  No  Child  of 
bOne,  fbr  <mce,  .delivers  on 
the  grand  and  elusive 
promise. 

Ms  Gorman  is  rigdit  We  do 
aH  know  child  abuse  is  "going 
on" — and  have  grown  ffrimly 
femiliar  with  the  statistics. 
The  problem  has  been  work- 
ing out  who  could  be  doing  iL 
H the  OguTK  are  ri^t,  we* 
probably  all  share  a street  If 


not  an  office,  witii  a child 
abuser,  yet  where  then  are  all 
the  horned  monsters  who 
look  just  like  Fred  West? 

In  No  Child  of  Mine,  we  are 
shown  how  recognisable 
human  inadequacies  develop 
into  the  obsc^ties  of  pimp- 
ing and  rape.  Kerry’s  lather  is 
at  first  a likeable  enough  guy 
— warm,  charismatic,  weak, 
y^  standard  loveable  rogue. 
His  descent  into  self-deluding, 
cold-blooded  pimp  is  all  the 
more  plausible  fbr  it.  Like- 
wise,  the  pimp  outside  tiie 
children’s,  hmne  is  hot  the 
leering,  numstar  of  our 
ni^tmares,  but  a damaged 
man  who  can  talk  to  Kerry 
with  persuasi^  candour.  We 
aren’t  left  questioniz^  lahy 
she  let  him  talk  her  into  tt?  It 
is  abundantly  a^  despair- 
ing dear.  Even  in  Eeny's 
mother,  a grossly  cnid,  cul- 
.pdfle  woman,  “we  get'an  early 
dbnpse  other  own  distcurted, 
needy  loneliness.'  ‘ 

In  90  minutes,  the  ghouls  cf 
Childline  are  recimcued  with 
the  fiunlly  next  door.  The  row 
over  alle^tions  are,  then,  a 
pointless  distraction.  We 
know  such  things  go  mi.  Now, 
bopefiiUy,  we  underatand  a 
little  better  how  they  happen. 
What  we  do  with  that  imder- 
ghiwriing  is  another  question. 
No  Child  of  Mine  may  indeed 
prow  as  poweiflil  as  Cathy 
Come  HxJBie.  Given  the  pU^t, 
some  30  years  on;  of  hcmidess 
youngsters,  the  comparison 
should  give  us  little  groux^ 
tor  encouragement 


Sensation  and 
shock,  not  truth 


The  case  against 


Teresa  Gorman 


WHEN  I attended  a 
preview  of  tills  film,  I 
was  shocked  just  like 
everybody  else  must  be  who 
sees  it  I qaestioa  the  moral- 
ity of  putting  a fibn  like  thia 
together  because  I don't  be- 
lieve that  portraying  this 
issue  in  such  a pornographic, 
depraved  way  actually 
achieves  any  of  the  afans  tiie 
director,  to  ^ve  him  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  had  fbr  it. 

He  appeared  to  fed!  there 
was  a need  to  put  the  issue  of 
paedophilia  on  the  map.  Yet 
the  public  could  h® 

inore  shocked  and  concerned 
about  depraved  treatment  of 
childrmi  by  adults  tbaw  they 
already  are..  Tbat  comcem  has 
been  picked  np  and  we  are 
now  debatiag  how  best  to  pre- 
fect children.  Feeble  charged 
with  these  crimes  face 
tou^ier  sentences  and  I be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  a 
great  deal  of  opprobium 
heaped  upon  them. 

What  this  programme  does 
is  to  shock  viewers  into 
numbness  and  decent 

people  worry  tiiat  even  the 
most  innocent  behaviour 
towards  their  children  could 
be  misconstrued.  It  was  a bit 
like  being  hit  over  the  bead 
with  a hammer  every  five 
minafes.  Every  incident  was 
portrayed  as  horriftlng,  and 


the  only  reason  fbr  that  was 
to  shock.  Is  that  the  best  way 
to  protect  children? 

I would  also  worry  tbat  it 
could  be  used  by  people  who 

wirintgft  in  sUCh  aS 

pornography.  Sometimes 
maidng  filmg  to  expose  activ- 
ity and  alert  the  public  can 
act  as  an  incentive.  If  you 
wanted  to  make  people  aware 
of  the  horrors  of  torture,  is  it 
necessary  to  show  somebody 
being  tortured  tor  80  minutes? 
It  is  £ar  too  easy  to  sensation- 
alise this  issue,  and  that  is 
what  the  director  has  done. 

J only  saw  half  the  film  as  1 
had  to  Irave  fbr  another  ap- 
pointment But  from  what  I 
did  see  and  reading  about  the 
ftwrting  I would  also  questUm 
the  content  of  the  film,  it 
seons  to  me  an  extraordinary 
set  of  coincidences  that  one 
child  could  have  come  up 
against  so  many  depraved 
adults  who  were  not  oon- 
oemed  about  her  at  all.  That 
makes  a good  story  , but  I’m 
not  sure  it  was  accurate. 

instead,  it  looked  as  if  the 
director,  or  whoever  gave 
bfaw  the  story,  took  all  the  de- 
pravities in  the  boede  and  por- 
trayed tiiem  as  happening  to 
oneritild. 

If  be  insists  that  thig  js  her 
story,  then  1 would  question 
her  account.  I don’t  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  a normal 
life  going  to  school  and 
TniTing  with  other 
that  so  much  could  be  hap- 
pening to  one  child  without 
anyone  else  noticing  it 


O 


UK  Ck>ld  does  show  The  Bill  three  times  a daK  and  has  a 
penchantforoid  episodes  of  The  Swveeney  and  Rumpoie  of 
the  Baii^  But  these  scarceiy  quaiify  the  channel^  former 
boss  for  a senior  post  in  the  criming  justice  system. 

Wheen’s  World 
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Thousands  at 
risk  from 
hidden  fears 
and  dangers 


Sarah  Boaeley 


About  9.200  children 
were  named  on  rfitid 
protection  roisters  as  betDg 
at  risk  of  sexual  abuse  in  tile 
year  eruling  Mkrch  199S,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of 
Health  figures. 

They  account  fbr  27  per 
cent  an  ddldren  at  risk 
— a percentage  which  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  over 
the  past  few  years.  But  as 
with  an  forms  of  abuse,  the 
figures  are  only  the  b^pn- 
nhog  of  the  story. 

Most  sexually  abased 
cbildren  are  living  at  home. 
AUhougli  steps  are  taken 
to  remove  the  abuser  and. 


support  the  protective 
parent,  children  are  reluc- 
tant to  be  taken  away.  Inev- 
itably, some  have  to  be 
placed  in  foster  homes  or  in 
a children’s  home. 

Rc^r  Smith,  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Society,  said:  **We 
snspect  there  is  an  unwin- 
Sngness  to  ai^owledge  the 
levels  of  abuse  titet  chil- 
dren miiiit  be  at  risk  of 
away  firom  home.  They  are 
in  some  form  of  institu- 
tional care  where  it  is  weU- 
hldden.  That  is  why  I don’t 
think  meaningful  figures 
can  be  sdven.” 

Children  in  Institutions 
are  an  easier  target  fbr 
predatory  pimps  or  other 
sexual  abusers.  They  have 
a very  low  sense  of  their 
own  worth  and  are  vulnera- 
ble to  anybody  who  pays 
them  attention. 

Having  experienced  sex- 
ual abuse  from  those  who 
should  have  loved  them  in 
their  own  feunily.  It  is  easy 
to  feel  It  is  almost  nomud. 
**A  lot  of  the  taboos  and 


barriers  that  apply  to  some 
people  are  not  as  strong 
cause  they  have  already 
been  victims  of  sexual 
abuse,"  said  Mr  Smith. 

A stenificant  number  of 
child  prostitutes  have  been 
in  institutional  care  — 
some  pat  the  proportion  as 
high  as  90  per  cent  — and 
many  have  been  sexually 
abased  by  members  of  their 
tomily  or  other  adults. 

Bruce  Clark,  director  of 
central  children’s  services 
at  the  NSPCC.  says  they 
have  evidence  that  some 
children  move  into  prosti- 
tutlou  through  being  com- 
mercially exploited  by 
family,  friends  or 
neighbours. 

It  may  start  with  being 
shown  Indecent  idiotograplis 
and  evolve  into  posing  for 
them  and  eventually  tqipoar- 
ing  in  pornographic  videos 
out  of  a situation  of  trust 
Then  tbe  adult  has  a bold 
over  tbe  child,  who  feris 
shame  and  foils  to  tell  the 
parents  — if  the  abnring 


adult  is  outside  tbe  fondly, 
nostitotion  may  follow. 

It  has  taken  a long  time 
fbr  child  sexual  abuse  to  be 
recognised.  "It  was 
r^arded  as  something  that 
only  took  place  in  tbe  fam- 
ily and  before  1980  it  was 
r^arded  as  something  that 
didn't  take  place  at  oil," 
said  Mr  Clark. 

The  Children’s  Society 
eiaiTHR  fihild  prostitution  has 
tmly  started  to  be  recognised 
as  child  abuse  in  the  past 
two  years,  since  it  a 
campaign  for  recoguitiou 
that  ad^ts  were  «Kploiting 
children  on  the  streets. 

The  NSPCC  has  taken 
more  interest  in  tbe  subject 
since  the  Government 
agreed  to  legislate  to  allow 
the  prosecution  here  of 
Britons  who  used  child 
prostitutes  in  Thaddand  and 
the  Philippines.  "It  doesn’t 
behove  ns  to  tell  developing 
countries  how  to  behave 
while  not  ensuring  that  our 
own  house  is  in  order,” 
said  Mr  Clark. 
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Free  from  charges 


Banking  with  First  DIreet  is  ffsa  beesuse  we  never 
chaige  Cheque  Account  customeis  for  everyday  banting 
transactions,  even  if  you're  overdrawrL  And  afl  our 
customers  automaScaly  receive  an  overdraft  up  to  vasn 
- ^ free  of  any  fees.  So  compared  to  other  high  street 
bank  accounts  you’re  better  off  with  Rrst  Direct  from  day 
one.  Ws^e  a member  of  the  HSBC  (3roip  which  Is  one  oMhe 
largest  banting  and  firarwel  services  orgarfoabons  hi  the 
world,  and  in  tfie  cowse  of  a year  youH  find  we  offer  more 
cost  effective  cunent  account  banking.  And  the  service  we 
provide  means  you  benefit  ki  many  ofoer  ways  too. 


By  telephone,  24  hours  a day 


We  provide  the  ultimate  In  convenience.  You  can  bank 
with  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year, 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone,  in  your  home,  office 
or  ear.  And  all  UK  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  call  is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  all 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  rsqube  more  specialised  assistance,  such  as 
a loan,  they  can  Instantly  rater  you  to  someone  who  can  help- 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the 
First  Drect  Card.  This  allows  you 
to  withdraw  up  to  £500  a day 
from  over  11,500  cash  machines 
Etfound  the  UK,  including  those 
of  Midland.  It  also  guarantees 
cheques  for  £100  and  (neludes  the 
Switch  payment  facility. 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  includes  a free  bid  payment  service.  Simply  caU.  tell  us 
who  to  pay,  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  it.  This  means  you  can 
arrange  to  pay  aH  your  Mis  at  the  most  oonvenidnt  time  without  the 
need  to  keep  having  to  rwnember  to  organise  it 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits  I If  you’re  paying  more  are  you  v/ith  the  right  bank? 


Why  pay  to 
bank  when 
First  Direct 
is  free? 


Annual  current  account  charges 


Barclays  Bank  Account 


Rre.t  Direct  Cheque  Account 


As  well  as  ou*  Chequs  Account  we  offer  saving,  borrowiho,  travel  and 
insurance  services  cost  effectively  by  telephone.  foKe  saving;  our  rates 
are  ahw^  campedOwe,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  your  Cheque 
Account  So  your  money  is  always  working  hard  without  the 
need  for  you  to  do  the  same. 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


Q 0800  24  24  24 


I First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds,  LS98  2RF 


The  beat  people  to  demonstrate  the  quafity  of  a banting  service  | 
are  its  customers  --  87%'  of  ours  have  recommaided  us  to  their 
friends  and  colleagues  In  the  last  12  months. 


Mr/Mrs/Mlss/Ms  or  Title 


Opening  an  account  is  easy  too 


I Pofenamefe) 

I UKAddTMS 

We  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be.  | 

So  we  make  it  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direet  account  *b®n  ee^  | - — — .. — ~ 

to  anrange  for  your  salary  to  be  ptid  In  and  easy  for  all  you’ standing  ■ p -^,  I II  ||  ||  irni  ||  II  I 

orders  and  direct  debits  to  be  transfomed  to  your  account.  And  It's  J ' — — '' — '' — ' — — — ' 

easy  (and  free)  to  fhd  out  more  right  now.  Cali  us  on  OBOO  24  24  24  I Tnipritifinn  No  I j|  11  11  ||  ||  II  IF 

or  complete  the  coupon.  L * * 
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New  BBC  role 
for  man  ‘paid 
to  canvass’ 


Andrew  Cidf 
MecMa  Correspondent 


The  BBC  yesterday 
found  a new  job  fbr  a 
senior  presenter  liours 
after  it  was  accused  of 

paying  him  for  firo  months  to 

be  a Labour  election 

rpni%iAat» 

Ben  Bradshaw,  a presenter 
and  reporter  with  Radio  4’s 
The  World  This  Weekend, 
was  effectively  put  on  paid 
leave  after  being  selected  in 
September  to  fight  the  mar- 
gin seat  of  Exeter. 

Criticism  of  the  openly  gay 
Mr  Bradshaw  was  led  by  his 
Tory  opponent,  the  self-ap- 
pointed scourge  of  homosex- 
uality Adrian  Rogers,  who 
accused  the  BBC  of  employ- 
ing too  many  homosexuals. 

Mr  Bradshaw,  aged  36,  was 
taken  off  reporting  duties  and 
untn  yesterday,  when  the 
BBC  announced  he  would 
take  up  a newly-created  plan- 
ning post,  he  bad  spent  most 

of  hijg  time  wtmpgjgning  in 
the  key  Labour  target  seat. 

The  BBC  was  accused  of 
bias  and  using  the  licence  fee 
to  fimd  Labour  Party  political 
activism,  as  senior  Conserva- 
tives demanded  an  Inquiry  of 
John  Birt,  the  BBC’s  director 
geueraL 

Angela  Rumbcdd,  the  Tory 
deputy  chairman  said:  ‘*Tbe 
BBC  must  urgently  review  its 
position.  TV  licence  payers 
cannot  afford  to  flmd  Labour 
candidates.” 

Mr  Bradshaw,  who  is  paid 
about  £40.000  a year  by  the 
BBC,  is  attempting  to  over- 
turn the  4,045  majority  of 
retiring  Tory  MP,  Sir  John 

Hannam 

Dr  Refers,  who  has  de- 
scribed homosexuality  as  a 


“sterile,  disease-ridden  and 
god-forsaken  occupation’ 
said:  “I  have  always  said  the 
BBC  is  left-of-centre  and  this 
confirms  my  suspicions.  1 
also  believe  there  are  far  too 
many  homosexuals  in  the 
BBC  and  this  candidate 
reOects  both  these  trends." 

Dr  Rogers,  who  runs  a pri- 
vate medical  practice  in 
Exeter,  said:  "If  the  BBC  was 
paying  for  me  to  campaigw  j 
would  be  able  to  canvass 
every  house  in  Exeter  but  I 
have  to  woik  lo  hours  a day 
as  a doctor  to  keep  my  famny 
fed.  The  BBC  have  given  Mr 
Bradshaw  a huge  advantage.” 

A BBC  spokesman  said:  "Of  I 
course  we  let  members  of  staff  | 
be  part  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. We  also  have  a duty  in 
the  run-up  to  the  general  elec- 
tion. that  once  a member  of  I 
staff  has  declared  active  sup- 
port for  a political  party,  we 
in  no  way  involve  them  in  our 
political  coverage.” 

The  BBC  bad  been  talking 
about  projects  he  could 
undertake  since  his  selectioa 
and  yesterday  lunchtime  a 
new  position  was  found. 

From  Monday,  Mr  Brad- , 
shaw,  a former  Berlin  corre- 
spondent who  has  worked  for 
the  BBC  for  10  years,  will  be 
working  for  Helen  Boaden. 
the  new  bead  of  business  pro- 
grammes, on  a project  exam- 
ining closer  integration  be- 
tween radio  and  television 
business  pn^rammes. 

When  the  election  is  called 
Mr  Bradshaw  will  take  six 
weeks  unpaid  leave. 

Mr  Bradshaw  admitted:  “I 
am  still  on  the  BBC's  books, 
but  I am  spading  most  of  my 

He  said  his  opponents  were 
complaining  because  they 
were  losing. 


PHOrOORAm.  MARTIN  ARQLPi 


The  Government  will  between  three  options  fbr  selling  off  the  Underground  if  it  wins  the  election,  bnt  Labour  would  keep  it  publicly  owned 

Sell-off  to  fund  Tube  update 


Investment  backlog  at  £1 ,2bn 
as  Tories  pledge  privatisation 


Keitti  Harper 

and  flebeeea  SwiHheta 


Ben  Bradshavr.  WUI  take 
nnpald  leave  fbr  election 


Adrian  R(^rs:  *Too  many 
bomosezoals  in  the  BBC 


Profits  from  the  sale 
of  the  London 
Uudergrouud  will 
be  ploughed ' back 
into  improving  ser- 
vices. the  Government 
pledged  last  night  as  U con- 
firmed that  the  Tube  sell  off 
— the  last  big  privatisation  — 
would  feature  in  its  dectlon 
manifesto. 

The  plan  unveiled  by  Sir 
George  Young,  the  Transport 
Secretary,  means  that  the 
heavily  underfunded  Under- 
ground will  be  given  a further 


to  tidy  itself  up  before 
and  after  being  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  He  revealed 
that  the  investment  backlog 
was  £1.2  bilUon.  The  safe  pro- 
ceeds would  help  clear  it 
vnthin  five  years. 

This  Is  the  first  tima  in  a 
privatisation  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  put 
money  back  into  an  Industry 
from  sale  proceeds.  The  trans- 
formed Underground  would 
not  start  running  until  after 
the  miltenniuin. 

Sir  George  presented  three 
options  for  tbe  seU-<^.  which 
the  Government  will  coosMer 
In  tbe  summer  if  it  is  re- 
elected. They  are  running  tJfe 


UodergrotiDd  as  a sio^  bosi- 
naas;  aaTImg  off  TinftS  individ- 
naiiy  oT  acTring  companies  to 
operate  each  line  as  a fran- 
chise. The  options  are  the 
same  as  the  Government  con- 
sidered in  the  ran  sale. 

He  promised  to  ^poiut  a 
regulator,  to  guarantee  ser- 
vice levels,  and  to  maintain 
the  LU  trav^  card.  Sir  George 
said  the  average  annual  Cure 
increase  would  be  1 per  cent 
above  inflation  up  to  privati- 
sation -and  then  at  the  rate  of 
LnOation  for  four  years. 

Sir  George  said:  ”1  believe 
that  the  private  sector  will  be 
able  to  deliver  the  results  that 
passengers  want,  but  more  e& 
ficien^.  I do  not  believe  that 
anything  as  attractive  would 
be  possible  under  public 
ownCTship." 

He  said  ways  would  be 


sought  to  encourage  employ- 
ees and  passengers  to  take  a 
real  stake  in  the  system.  He 
refused  to  say  what  the 
Underground  was  worth,  al- 
though thme  have  already 
been  estimates  tiiat  the  sale 
could  raise  anything  from 
£600  million  to  £2  binion. 

The  Government’s  state- 
ment is  likely  to  force  Labour 
into  a more  detafled  state- 
ment of  its  plans  for  the 
Underground,  since  an  im- 
proved public  transport  sys- 
tem will  be  a key  issue  for 
many  commuters  in  tbe  elec- 
tion. Labour  is  expected  to 
stress  tbe  importance  of  in- 
volving the  private  sector,  but 
win  keep  overall  control  of 
tfae^yst^ 

Ifest  night  Tony  Blair  wrote 
to  John  Major  demandieg 
tbat  he  respond  to  a series  of 


questions  not  answued  at 
Prime  Minister’s  Questions. 
The  Labour  leader  asked  for 
darlfleation  about  the  precise 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  that  would  be 
ploughed  back  into  invest- 
ment in  the  system,  what 
would  happen  if  there  was  a 
short&lL 

Referring  to  comments 
made  earlier  i^  the  day  by  the 
Chancdlor,  he  wrote:  “You 
cannot  have  tt  both  ways. 
Either  this  proposed  privati- 
sation is  to  benefit  London 
Underground,  or  it  is  to 
reduce  the  soaring  national 
debt,  yniich  is  it?” 

Both  Labour  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  ^ they  wiu 
scrap  any  privatisation  plans 
if  they  win  the  General  Elec- 
tkm,  with  Labour  i^edging  to 
use  public-private  partner- 


ship to  inject  cash. 

In  the  Commons  .Andrea* 
Smith,  shadow  transport  secre- 
tary. iMid  the  privatisation  was 
“bad  for  London,  bad  for  [vu;- 
sengers  and  bad  for  taxpa.vvi-s 
. . . iwaiicp  the  Transpoh  Soi*- 
retary  can  give  no  definitive 
guarantees  about  services, 
about  levels  cf  Investment  and 
can’t  even  us  bow  much  of 
the  money  raised  he  would  put 
to  investment” 

• JOHN  Major  will  be  hoping 
the  privatisation  will  go  bet- 
ter than  his  Transport  Secre- 
tary's attempt  to  use  the  sys- 
tem yesterday.  Sir  George, 
travelling  by  Tube  to-  mark 
the  sell-off  announcement, 
foiled  to  get  through  the  auto- 
matic gates  on  the  Circle  Line 
when  he  put  his  ticket  into 
the  wrong  side.  He  was  helped 
out  by  a member  of  stafll 


MEJ^URY 


A CABl£  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


NEVER  MINP  BT5 
LATEST  ROUNP  OF 
PRICE  CUTS. 


WE’RE  STILL 
CHEAPER 


So  they're  at  it  again.  Another  round  of  price  cuts. 

Oh  dear,  sorry  to  spoil  the  party  BT,  but  we’re  sdD  at  least  20% 
cheaper  for  international  calls  weekday  evenings  and  all  weekend. 

For  details  FreeCall  0500  500  366. 

Mercury  SmartCall 

You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  you'll  save. 

s 

I l9thFcbniary  t9f7,  ampated  j^nst  BTi  batu  Mtefor  inimutwnal  calls  of  5 mimia  orirurt, 

g ^-&vti  vededays  and  any  time  at  weekends.  Savings  availabk firr  a gnaneriy/ee  a/ £5.75  (ine.  If'AT)- 


Contenders 


RAILTRACK.  Sir  Bobert  Hor- 
ton, the  pTmirman,  sayshis 
national  track  authority 
could  be  interested  in  a buy- 
out after  the  dection. 

There  would  some  practical 
sense  in  Raiitrack  doing  tbe 
job.  It  looks  after  20,000  miles 
of  track  and  shares  some 
parts  with  London  Under- 
ground in  approaches  to  sev- 
eral London  termini.  But  it 
would  give  it  a monoprfly  posi- 
tion In  the  industry  from 
which  even  an  incoming  Tory 
govemmeut  might  shy  away. 
STAflECOACH.  One  of  the 
largest  coach  and  bus  opera- 


tors in  Britain.  It  currently 
runs  South  West  Trains  and 
tbe  Isle  of  Wi^t  line,  but  has 
badly  tm'gTinnrtiflri  the  drivers’ 
shortage  on  SWT.  Train  ser- 
vices are  being  cancelled  and 
tbe  company  admits  that  nor- 
mal service  will  not  be 
resumed  for  weeks. 

Brian  Soutor,  bead  of  Stage- 
coach, says  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  extending  the  compa- 
ny’s portfolio  by  pldting  up 
train  operating  Pnmpwnlag 
which  foil  to  deliver. 

VIRQW  nUL.  Richard  Bran- 
son has  yet  to  see  tile  details, 
but  last  night  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  individual  lines,  par- 
ticularly tbe  Piccadilly  Un^ 
which  runs  through  the  West 
End  to  Heathrow.  His  Virgin 


Rail  group  has  just  been 
formed  to  run  tbe  west  coast 
main  line  and  cross  country 
routes.  It  is  anxious  to  make 
inroads  Into  London's  rail 
system,  linking  business  and 
leisure  to  tiie  capital’s  three 
airports. 

HANAGEHEIIT  BUY-OUT. 

Peter  Ford.  London  Trans- 
port's chairman,  put  his  man- 
agement  team’s  cap  in  tbe 
ring.  The  team  has  already 
had  some  success  in  reform 
bishlng  the  system,  by  tarting 
up  stations,  buying  new 
trains  and  pushing  through 
the  £2.6  billion  Jubilee  Une  ex- 
tension from  tbe  West  End  to 
docklands.  Foreign  visitors, 
particularly,  are  always  im- 
pressed with  tbe  system  in 


contrast  to  tbe  regular  criti- 
cism it  gets  from  commuters. 
But  on  past  evidence,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  support 
MBO’s. 

FRENCH  COfiNECTION. 

Across  tbe  Channel,  the 
French  multinational.  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  des  Eaux. 
has  been  quietly  taking  over 
several  Ltmdon  commuter 
lines.  Its  subsidiary,  Connex. 
controls  tbe  south  eastern  and 
south  central  services,  which 
serve  Kent  Sussex  and 
Siurey. 

The  company  has  empha- 
sised that  it  wants  more  con- 
trol of  commuter  services  in 
and  around  London,  and  the 
Undeiground  would  add  to  its 
strength. 


Murder  case  police  free  father 


Luke  HanBng 


The  foster  fiather  of  tbe 
murdered  teenager  Bfl- 
Ue-Jo  Jenkins  was  last 
night  released  by  detectives. 

Sion  Jenkins,  aged  39.  was 
Eurested  early  on  Monday  and 
spent  almost  36  hours  at  Has- 
tings police  statkm,  in 
Sussex.  He  has  been  bailed  to 
return  to  tbe  station  in  five 
weeks. 

Ellice  had  refused  to  con- 
firm the  Tnan  being  held 
was  Mr  Jenkins,  but  in  a 
statement  last  night  a spokes- 
man said  he  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  detectives  inveett- 
gating  BillWo’s  murder  on 
February  IS. 


Detective  Superintendent 
Jeremy  Paine,  who  is  iMritng 
the  investigation,  added: 
‘“Ihe  inquiry  is  continuing  to 
make  substantial  progress. 

"However,  we  would  still 
like  to  bear  from  anyoi^  with 
any  information  who  has  not 
yet  spoken  to  us.” 

Two  other  local  men  have 
already  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  murder  and 
released  without  charge. 

BiHle-Jo.  aged  13,  was  blud- 
geoned to  death  with  an  I8in 
tent  spSce  in  the  bai±  garden 
of  her  fiunily  home  as  she 
painted  tbe  patio  doora. 

She  had  been  fostered  by 
Mr  Jenkins  and  his  wife  Lois 
four  years  wbtei  her  natu- 

ral parents’  marri^e  broke 


down  and  s^  her  sister  and 
brother  were  pot  into  care. 

Mr  Jenkins  is  deputy  head 
of  William  Parker  secondary 
Bchncl  In  WasHngg 

At  a press  conference  at 
Hastings  pc&fee  station  last 
n^t,  Mr  Paine  teflised  to 
comment  about  Mr  Jenkins. 
“We  are  purauing  a number 
of  lines  of  inquiry."  he 
Asked  how  the  Jenkins 
fomily  was  bearing  up  10  days 
after  tbe  tragedy.  Mr  Paine 
said:  *T  cant  any 

more  on  tbat  ■ 

“We  have  had  a very  good 
response  from  the  pubUc 
1 would  appeal  for  t^t  infor- 
mation to  keep  coming.  Z am 
confident  of  securing  a 
conviction." 


Sinn  Jenkins  . . . freed  by 
police  after  36  hours 


1 1 die  as  South  is  caught  in  gales 


Stuart  inilar 
and  Luke  ffardng 


SOCTBERN  England 
was  last  night  bracing 
itself  for  two  more 
days  of  gales  after  the 
toU  reached  ll  and  gnsts  of 
90mpb  ripped  through 
coastal  areas. 

The  stonm  caused  a spate 
of  fatal  accidents  on  the 
roads,  and  left  routes 
blocked  by  fallen  trees  and 
closed  bridges. 

The  London  Weather 
Centre  said  strong  sontb- 
westerly  winds  could  reach 
safe  force  in  expwed  and 
coastal  areas. 

A spokesman  said:  “We 
are  in  the  middle  of  a very 


windy  and  unsettled 
weather  system.  In  two 
days  these  winds  will  be  af- 
feeing  the  north  of  the 
country.  In  the  inoantiiq^ 
local  features  such  as  val- 
leys and  buildings  will  pro- 
duce some  very  high 
gusts.” 

The  strong  winds  swept 
In  from  tbe  Atlantic,  and 
quickly  spread  east  across 
sonthem  Britain. 

Three  people  were  kiUed 
on  Monday  vrfien  a 38- 
tonne  water  tanker  colUded 
with  a car  on  the  Ms  near 
Bristol  The  crash,  and  a 
number  of  minor  accidents, 
forced  the  closnre  of  the 
motorway  as  rescuers 
cleared  wreckage. 

Another  motorist  died 


from  injuries  suffered  in  a 
crash  daring  the  gales  on 
tbe  same  stretch  of  the  M8 
hours  earlier. 

A 26-yeai>old  man  was 
also  killed  when  his  Ford 
fiesta  crashed  into  a foUen 
tree  at  Pontnewydd  In 
Gwent.  Another  three  died 
and  two  were  tnjnred  when 
two  cars  collided  head-on  at 
King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Channel  ferry  services 
were  severely  disrupted 
yesterday  amid  warnings  of 
high  seas,  as  operators 
straggled  to  resume  normal 
sailings. 

Meanwhile,  Raiitrack  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that  high 
winds  bad  exposed  a frmda- 
mental  weakness  along 
some  of  Bcitajn*smost  mod- 


em railway  lines.  The  com- 
pany said  it  could  be  forced 
to  spend  millions  of  pounds 
to  Improve  overhead  vrires 
in  vulnerable  sections. 

Problems  first  came  to 
lU^t  on  Sunday  when  500 
yards  of  overhead  line  on 
the  busy  east  coast  route  — 
the  most  mbdom  tp  the  nys^ 
tern  — came  down  betwwn 
Welwyn  Garden  City  and 
Stevenage,  leading  to  train 
delays  of  more  than  14 
hours. 

With  hundreds  of  passen* 
gers  demanding  compensa- 
tion from  his  company. 
Chrlstopb^  Garnett,  chief 
executive  of  6NBR.  apolo- 
gised for  the  Inconvenience 
in  a message  posted  Ort 
tndns  yesterday. 
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Jc»seph  Rotblab  ‘Experiments  represent  science  out  of 
control — a means  of  mass  destruction* . 
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Dilemmas 


SCIBICE  moves  faster  than 
eotietyoanoope.Amongthdd- 
lemmas  of  the  last  decades  are: 

Death  ftwfh  HospfCais  rou-' 
tinely  use  macWftes  to  support 
fife  wMia  people  racover  Am 
severe  rn]uy . But  how  do  you 
dec^  someone  cartfwt 
recover?  How  do  you  dsfirte 
death? 

Arifamd  fsiuk  Two  groups  tn 
Britan  and  the  US  are  prsparing 
pigs  wRh  “humen-compa&le'* 
hearts  t^fieh  In  thaay  wffi  make 
tranepisnt  on  demand  possible. 
But  animals  and  humans  share 
dfesoaec.  this  (ntrodues  un- 
faraseon  hazard? 

Tbe  Mg  eeraans  The  Human 
Genome  Programme  aims  to 
“fftap"  all  100.000  genes  that 
make  up  a human  Mng.  M- 
raady,  some  ^mBes  are  being 
ad«n^  to  “screen**  for  so-far- 
Manttfed  herftabte  dhoaaeg.  But 
how  will  people  cope  with  fore- 
knowledge of  a probable  fots? 
And  how  wfll  insurers  and 
ployers  react? 

Dead  rackanfcng:  The  biggest 
dfiemma  may  be  die  simpler 
The  most  basic  science  ol  hy- 
giene and  nuMUon  and  vaedna- 
tion  has  given  life  and  hope  to 
biirion&  But  Ms  means  an  eoctra 
90  (Ttflflan  mouths  to  food  every 
year  and  fewer  hectares  avail- 
able tar  food.  In  animal  sodet' 
lea,  this  is  a recipe  for  a sudden 
populatian  “cra^**.  Win  human 
aodaty  be  different? 

Tbn  Radford 
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Ian  Wilmut:  ‘Key  cells  could  be  extracted  from  embryos  and  used  to  treat  a range 
of  life-threatening  human  conditions  such  as  cancer  and  BSE’ 
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Scientists  ‘able  to  create  human  clone’ 


JohnArfldga 


The  pioneering  BetI- 
isb  scientist  who  cre- 
ated the  first  clone  of 
an  a^t  animal  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that 
the  technique  could  be  ap- 
plied to  humans. 

Ian  Wilmut  said  a fomisn 
embryo,  produced  using  the 
same  metbods.  could  be  used 
to  treat  cancer  and  other  lifo- 
threatening  diseases. 

Dr  Wilmut  ruled  out  “copy- 
ing” a human,  but  said  an 


sHni*  tinman  lywiM  be 

fused  with  an  egg  to  create  an 
embryo  in  eaaefiy  the  same 
way  as  antmalo  Jibe  Dolly  the 
^leep  are  **grown”  Eey  eeils 
coold  fiien  be  extracted  fixun 
embryo  used  to  treat 

human  dlaaaitaia.  Tioring 

work  tbe  embryo  would  die. 

*The  admission  will  ^el  the 
debate  over  the  ethics  of  Dr 
^Kfilmufs  work.  Yesterday  the 
British  Nobel  prize  winning 
physicist  Joseph  Rothlat 
waned  that  his  e^iiments 
represented  science  out  of 
controL  Such  sensitive  gen- 


etic en^neering  could  result 
in  “a  means  of  tnaae  destiiic- 
tion”. 

Speaking  at  the  Roslin  In- 
stitute in  Edinbu^  Dr  Vfil- 
mut  conceded  that  fosing  a 
cell  from  a human  adult  with 
an  egg  and  growing  an  em- 
bryo to  be  used  to  treat  hu- 
mans would  “raise  issues  that 
would  have  to  be  considered 
by  biologists  and  ethics 
people**.  He  was  comfortable 
with  the  technique,  which 
would  be  it-pi  under  human 
amhryilrtgy  lagiaTaf  inn 

**We  know  we  can  use  this 


method  to  ‘grow*  animals  like 
Dolly.  ar»d  there  is  no  practi- 
cal reason  why  we  could  not 
do  it  wi&  humans",  though  it 
would  not  proceed  as  for  as 
birth. 

The  metlmd  coukl  be  used 
to  treat  a range  of  Ufe-th^t- 
enlng  conditions,  he  ex- 
plained. If  a had  bone 
marrow  problems,  for  exam- 
ple, a cell  could  be  extracted 
from  his  body  and  fused  wltii 
an  which  would  then  be 
fertilised.  Fresh  bone  marrow 
cells  oouU  be  extracted  from 
the  resulting  embnm  and  put 


back  into  his  body,  where 
healthy  bone  marrow  would 
grow. 

Politicians  and  scientists 
expressed  fresh  doubts  about 
the  ethics  of  his  work.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  called  for  a US 
medical  coznmittae  to  exam- 
ine tbe  implications  of  the 
Edinburgh  breakthrough,  and 
Professor  Rotblat  argued  that 
an  international  ethics  com- 
mittee should  be  set  up  to 
mmiitor  developments. 

He  said:  **1  feel,  however 
unpjpjtsant  it  jnay  be  for  sci- 
entists. that  science  may  have 


to  be  controlled.  We  have  got 
to  tackle  it  because  I think  foe 
whole  Aiture  of  mankind  is  in 
Jeopardy.” 

Dr  Wilmut  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  intervention 
and  Mr  Rofolat's  suggestions, 
but  expressed  irritation  at  foe 
continuing  “atmosphere  of 
criticism'*  surrounding  his 
success.  “Here  we  have  a 
remarkable  achievement,  a 
world  first,  and  there  are 
people  who  seem  to  make  a 
living  out  of  spreading  angst 

“You  cannot  blame  tbe  sci- 
entists for  malting  these  kind 


of  discoveries.  We  are  not 
Frankenstein  type  people.  If 
we  hadn’t  made  foe  break- 
through somebody  else 
would:  the  technology  is  out 
there.  It  is  now  up  to  society 
to  decide  bow  it  should  be 
used  and  we  welcome  an5*  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters.” 

Dr  Wilmut  re-aShmed  his 
view  that  cloning  a human 
would  be  teehnic^y  difficult 
and  ethically  unacceptable. 
“Producing  a cloned  baby 
from  a live  adult  is  morally 
repugnant  and  UlegaL*' 

His  discovery,  however. 


Strasbourg  dashes  hopes 
of  court  martial  claimants 


Clare  DyOT 

Legal  Cenrespondent 


Dozens  of  ex-servloe' 
men  convicted  of  <tf- 
fences  by  courts 
martial  had  their 
compensation  hopes  severely 
dented  yesterday,  despite  a 
unanimous  ruling  by  the  Euro- 
pean Court  q[  Human  Rj^xts 
foat  tbe  court  martial  system 
does  not  ensure  a fhir  ttiaL 
Tbe  Strasbourg  court  hdd 
that  the  system  of  court  mar- 
tial violates  the  European 
Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  whidi  guarantees  the 
ri^t  to  trial  before  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial 
tribonaL 

But  the  Judgee  refused  to 
award  compensation  to  ex- 
Scots  Guards  lance-sergeant 
Alexander  Findlay,  although 
he  was  awarded  fuE  costs  cf 
just  under  £24,000. 

Changes  to  court  martial 
procedures,  partly  as  a result 
of  Mr  Findlay’s  case,  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  1996 
Armed  Forces  Act.  which 
comes  in  to  force  on  April  L 
Mr  Findlay,  36,  from  Wind- 
sor. BerksMre,  pleaded  guilty 
to  seven  chargw  at  court  mar- 
tial  after  holding  members  of 
his  unit  at  gunpoint  before 
surrendering  the  pistol  After 
the  incident  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder  due 
to  his  experiences  in  tbe  Falk- 
lands  war.  Despite  the  psychi- 
auric  evidence,  be  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years’ 
Imprisonment  and  dfoniased 
from  foe  army. 

The  Strasbourg  Judges’s 


Alexl^ndlay,  whose  military 
trial  Moisted  human  rights’ 


Victim 

Corporal  Harry  Farr,  aged 
23,  a volunteer  In  the  West 
Yorkshire  R<^;lment, 
stripped  ofbis  rank  and 
shot  by  British  firing  squad 
on  tihe  Somme  at  dawn  on 
October  18. 1916.  Farr, 
accused  of  cowardice  when 
shell  shock  made  him  inca- 
pable of  faring  the  enemy, 
was  one  of 307  British  Em- 
pire soldiers  condemned  to 
death  by  courts  martial 
during  the  first  world  war 
for  offences  ranging  frmn 
desertion  to  punching  a ser- 
geant on  the  noee  (another 
700  were  executed  under 
the  Indian  Army  Act). 


Survivor 

Army  wife  Ar^la  Fenty,  aged 
25,  senttficed  in  Germany  last 
yeau  to  a year’s  probation  for 
klQing  Inu*  husband,  a ser- 
geam  major  in  tbe  Royal 
Engineers. 

l^nty  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
mansteu^ter  wifo  dimin- 
ished responsibility  because 
of  pre-auzstrual  tension  and 
depressioo. 

The  case  was  tried  by  a Brit- 
ish aizoy  court  martial — even 
thou^  it  inwdved  a cirilian 
-- because  the  oSbnee  oc- 
curred overseas,  in  a military 
barracks,  and  the  German 
police  authorities  waived 
foeirri^to  intervene. 


Guns  silenced 
after  200  years 
on  last  council 
grouse  moor 


Maitki  WaiimrigM 


criticism  centred  on  the  role 
ri  the  convening  officer  of  the 
court  marHai  a maJoT  gen- 
eral. who  decided  tbe  chai^ 
and  appointed  .the  prosecut- 
ing (Acer  and  members  of 
the  court  martial  Mio  were 
subonUnate  officers  in  tuiits 
commanded  by  him. 

The  decision  of  the  court 
martial-  board  was  not 
efibetive  until  ratified  by  the 
gaoeral  and  he  had  tbe  power 
to  vary  the  sentence  imposed. 

In  the  circumstances,  Mr 
Ftndlay's  doubts  about  the 
court  martial’s  objectivity 
and  impartiality  were  justi- 
ng foe  judges  held. 

Mr  Findhv.  who  received  a 
£100,000  out-of-court  settle- 
ment from  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence for  its  failure  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  his  PTSD,  had 
dalmed  nearly  £500,0(10  in 
Strasbourg  for  loss  of  eam- 


Inp  and  pensloo,  and  for  the 
distress  and  suffetliig  of  the 
trial  and  eiriit  months  in 
prison.  He  had  also  asked  for 
his  coovietkm  to  be  quashed. 

However,  in  cases  based  on 
denial  of  foe  rl^t  to  a fair 
trial  foe  court  will  award 
compensation  only  if  satisfied 
the  defondant  would  not  have 
been  convicted  had  foe  trial 
been  Ikir.  Tbe  judges  said 
they  could  not  speculate  on 
foe  outcome  if  tbe  convention 
had  not  been  breached,  and 
had  no  power  to  quash 
national  courts'  convictions. 

The  result  leaves  It  open  to 
others,  convicted  at  courts 
martial  to  pursue  their  cases 
in  Strasbourg,  but  their 
chances  of  compensation  are 
probably  small,  Nor  does  yes- 
terday's finriing  open  foe  way 
to  <x>mpeasatioa  ciaiiris  in 
British  courts. 


In  several  recent  cases  from 
Britain,  foe  Strasbourg  coart 
has  awarded  no  compensa- 
tloD  despite  finding  foe  Gov- 
eniment  breached  foe  human 
ri^ts  conventfon.  A leading 
lawyer  said  this  was  probably 
because  tbe  judges  were  now 
seeing  cases  from  eastern 
Europe  and  Turkey,  which 
put  Britain’s  in  peixp^ve. 

Gilbert  Blades,  a Lincoln 
solicitor  who  has  Sled  50  sim- 
ilar cases  in  Strasbourg,  said 
be  would  pursue  compensa- 
tion oiaiTTw  despite  yester- 
day’s ruling.  He  said  foe  legal 
chOTges  to  the  law  did  not  go 
ter  miough,  and  vowed  to 
challenge  foe  new  procedure 
in  Strasbourg.  Under  the 
changes,  courts  martial  win 
be  established  outside  foe  de- 
fondant's  of  command 
and  there  win  be  more  rights 
riappeaL- 


*TliE  last  council-owned 

I grouse  moor  in  Brltajn  is 
to  be  (dosed  to  shooting  par- 
ties after  a long  campaign  by 
conservatiooists  and  oppo- 
nents of  blood  sports. 

Two  hundred  years  of 
shooting  on  Dkley  Moor,  fam- 
ous for  inspiring  Yorkshire’s 
nnnffifnal  anfoe*"  Tlfcta  Moor 
Baht  'At  will  end  this  year 
after  a vote  yesterday  by 
Bradford  council. 

Tbe  Labour-led  authority  is 
to  f(Mlelt  foe  £8.000  annual  foe 
for  letting  foe  rolling  heather 
and  grass-covered  uplands  to 
a local  syndicate  which  has 
bagged  some  300  birds  a year. 
But  councillors  heard  foat 
much  larger  funding  from 
Europe,  lottery  grants  and 
wildlifo  organisations  made 
restricting  public  access  for 
shooting  uniealistic. 

Jack  Womersley.  policy 
committee  chairman,  said: 
“With  all  this  outside  money 
coaling  in  to  help  us  manage 
the  moor.  It  isn’t  c(niipatible 
any  longer  to  close  paths  and 
open  stretches  to  wrikers  and 
peojde  who  want  to  enjoy  foe 
wild  countryside.  We  alrady 
manage  foe  grouse  and  the 
only  result  ot  foe  decision,  as 
for  as  they  are  concerned,  is 
foat  foere  will  be  more  of 
them.” 

Tbe  moor  has  been  closed 
for  shooting  for  10  days  in 
Augast,  with  other  restric- 
tions during  foe  late  spring 
breeding  season. 

Dkley  Moor  is  a site  of 
speciad  scientific  interest, 
with  dozens  of  rare  plants  and 
mysterious  neolithic  rock 
engravings. 


EU  delays  plan 
to  lift  beef  ban 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


The  Government's  new 
proposals  for  a phased 
lifting  of  the  worldwide 
ban  on  British  beef  ez^rts 
received  an  unenfousiastic 
response  from  foe  European 
Commission  last  night  Offi- 
cials in  Brussels  said  it  might 
take  another  two  months 
even  to  consider  them. 

Such  a delay  would  dash 
any  remaining  government 
hopes  of  securing  the  pros- 
peri  of  a partial  ending  of  foe 
beri  ban  before  the  summer, 
let  alone  foe  general  election. 

Douglas  Hogg,  tbe  Agricul- 
ture Secretary,  sent  the  plans, 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  any 
beef  for  export  could  be  guar- 
anteed free  of  the  risk  of  BSE 
coDtaminatioD,  to  Franz 
Fischier.  the  agriculture  com- 
missioner and  Rmina  Bonino. 
the  commissioner  newly 
placed  in  cha^  of  public 
health  and  safety  matters, 
with  a request  that  they 
should  be  given  early 
consideration. 

Under  fop  proposals,  beef 
exports  would  only  be 
allowed  from  animals  killed 
under  foe  age  of  30  months, 
from  herds  which  had  either 
never  had  a case  of  BSE.  or 
not  for  foe  previous  six  years, 
and  all  animau  for  export 
would  be  slaughtered 
separatriy. 

In  a letter  to  Mr  Fischier. 
be  wrote:  “I  should  be  grate- 
ful if  you  would  arrange  at 
the  earnest  opportunity  tor 
these  proposals  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  relevant  scientific 
conunittees.” 

The  letter  fulfils  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's promise  to  foe  Ul- 


ster Unionists  by  pointing  to 
the  likelihood  of  Northern 
Ireland’s  largely  BSB-free 
herds  being  among  foe  first  to 
be  eligible  tor  export 

It  says  foat  foe  cattle  ideoti- 
fication  system  in  foe  prov- 
ince and  low  incidence  of  BSE 
makes  “a  particularly  strong 
case  for  diract  and  immediaJte 
relief’  there. 

It  daims  that  Britain  has 
DOW  fUlTiiled  foe  agreed  pre- 
conditions for  lifting  tbe  ban, 
including  identification  regu- 
lations tor  aU  newly-bom  cat- 
tie  and  new  controls  on 
slaughtering  procedures. 

Mr  Hogg  said  in  London: 
"We  have  delivered  on  tbe 
pre-conditions  which  were 
our  part  of  the  agreement  We 
now  look  to  our  partners  to  do 
so  in  tbeir  turn.” 

It  has  taken  foe  Govern- 
ment more  than  eight  moaths 
to  come  up  with  its  plans 
since  agreement  was  reached 
at  last  June’s  beads  of  govern- 
ment summit  in  Florence. 

It  was  made  clear  in  Brus- 
sels that  foe  British  docu- 
ment may  not  be  discussed  by 
tbe  European  Union's  scien- 
tific advisory  committee  until 
its  next  scheduled  meeting  in 

April. 

A number  of  expert  com- 
mittees are  likely  to  examine 
the  proposals,  which  may 
eventu^y  also  have  to  go  to 
foe  council  of  all  IS  member 
states’  agriculture  ministers 
for  final  approval  if  foe  scien- 
tists are  not  overwhelmingly 
in  tovour  o£  lifting  the  ban. 

Mr  Hogg  said:  “All  I can  tell 
you  is  that  we  wlU  pr^ 
strenuously  for  an  early  lift- 
ing of  the  ban.  It  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  put  a 
timetable  on  that  process.” 


would  enable  scientists  to  get 
closer  than  ever  (o  finding  a 
cure  tor  human  and  animal 
diseases,  including  cancer, 
cystic  fibrosis,  empbj’sema. 
BSE  and  CJD. 

As  foe  biological  and  ethi- 
cal arguments  raged,  one  un- 
disputed fact  emerged 
yesterday. 

Dr  Wilmut  revealed  that 
the  world's  first  cloned  ani- 
mal was  named  after  singer 
DoUy  Parton.  because  the  cell 
used  to  create  her  came  from 
the  "impressive  mammaries” 
of  another  sheep. 


Dublin  career 
diplomat  tipped 
as  ambassador 
in  Washington 


David  ShavTDcfc 
Ireland  CerrospondMit 


Sick  hunger  strike  refugee 
freed  and  ‘left  without  help’ 


GanrYeunge 


AN  ASYLUM  seeker  who 
/Aspraks  no  En^lsh  and  was 
mi  hungo'  strike  for  three 
weeks  was  released  from 
prisem  and  left  to  tend  for  hhi> 
self,  it  emerged  yesterday. 

K (who  &es  not  want  to  be 
identified)  was  still  unable  to 
eat  and  was  “visibly  weak” 
when  he  was  released  from 
Rochester  prison  in  Kent  oo 
'Ihursday  — with  an  £8  travel 
vrarrant  and  two  £l  coins. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  I 
saw  a man  who  was  visiting 
someone  and  with  signs  be 
directed  me  to  the  station." 
foe  34-year-old  political  refu- 
gee from  Angola  said 

K made  his  way  to  central 
London  and  then  caUed  some- 
one who  had  visited  him  in 
prison,  who  told  him  to  go  to 
the  Oaklands  reftigee  centre 
in  south-east  London. 

Oaklands  project  leader 
Nick  Martin  said:  “He  crept 
in  to  the  rifice  in  an  appalling 
state.  He  couldn’t  eat,  had 
stomach  cramps  and  (consti- 
pation and  was  In  immense 


pain.  We  took  him  to  hospitaL 
I fhtok  he  was  suffering  from 
extreme  physical  weakness." 

K began  refusing  food  on 
January  6,  and  did  so  until 
January  97  vfoen  he  was  told 
his  medical  ccmditlon  ccnild  be 


itreversiUe  if  he  rid  not  start 
talting  solids.  He  then  carried 
on  his  protest  by  refusing  to 
take  water  untU  fhbruary  L 

“T  went  on  hunger  strike  be- 
cause I had  done  nothli^ 
wrong,  rm  not  a crinunal  and 
I did  not  see  why  I should  be 
in  prison,"  he  said. 

K was  poUtfeaQy  active  in 
Angola  and  says  if  he  returns 
he  vtiU  ctilainly  be  killed.  He 
farwo  to  Bnpfand  In  December 
and  presented  himself  at  a 
police  station  where  he 
requested  political  asylum. 
He  says  he  was  kept  in 
and  then  put  in  prison,  where 
he  was  untO  Thursday. 

He  ebould  not  have  been 
released  until  Friday,  but  was 
allowed  to  leave  without  any 
warning  or  support  due  to  an 
administrative  error,  a 
source  invidved  with  his  case 
claims.  Ute  Hoane  Office  is 
reconsidering  his  case. 


Woman  murdered  ‘in  frenzied  knife 
attack  by  1 2-year-old%  <murt  toid 


An  18-year-old  woman 
was  murdered  by  a ^ 
of  12  in  a freozi^  knife 
attack,  Winebeater  crown 
court  was  told  yesterday.  Ka- 
tie BackIHT,  from  Hawley, 
Hampshire,  sufifered  29  stab 
wounds,  some  of  whidti  went 
right  foraugh  her. 

Stewart  Jones  QC,  (opening 
the  prosecution  of  a girl  now 
17  — who  for  legal  reasons 
cannot  be  named  and  who  de- 
nies murder  — said  foe  vic- 
tim's he^  lungs,  liver  and 
stomach  were  penetrated 
many  times. 

A pathok^:ist  tfoo  exam- 
ined the  body  said  all  foe 
wounds  were  inflicted  by  a 
single  knUe  with  a blade 
about  6>Atnlong. 

Mr  Jones  hdd  the  jury  that 
foe  evening  before  Katie’s 
body  was  found,  in  June  1992, 
she  had  been  to  Ragamuffins 
nightclub  in  Camberley, 
Surrey.  She  lived  with  bar 
parents  and  elder  sister,  and 
had  been  staying  with  a 


friend  and  her  ftunily  near 
her  home.  She  worked  locally 
at  a hairdresser's  in  Frimley, 
and  attended  Guildfbrd 
nical  Ccdl^  on  day  release. 

Mr  Jones  said  Katie  hod 
been  upset  over  a forma'  boy- 
Crlte^  and  was  left  to  find  ha 
own  way  home.  A security 
man  saw  her  leaving  foe  club 
at  2.30am,  and  her  body  was 
found  five  hours  later.  She 
was  nearly  naked.  b\u  there 
were  no  signs  of  sexual  as- 
sault byaman. 

What  bad  happened  to  her 
remained  a mystery  until 
early  in  lSS6,  wbea,  after 
receiving  information,  the 
pcdice  interviewed  foe  deten- 
dant.  when,  o^  a series  of 
intentiews,  she  admitted  she 
had  stabbed  Satie. 

Mr  Jones  said  there  were 
Inconsistencies  in  her  state- 
ments. ’tout  tlura  is  a consis- 
tent throughout  aD  those  27 
hours  of  interview,  and  it's 
this;  that  she  wounded  Karie 
Rackliff  many  tiTTx»<  and  she 


Katie  Rackliff ...  29  knife 
wounds  found  in  her  body 

is  able  to  describe  what  hap- 
pened to  Katie,  tbe  wounds 
that  were  inflicted,  in  such 
terms  that  she  must  have 
the  person  who  inflicted 


them.’’  Mr  Jones  said  It  was 
obvions  from  the  circum- 
stances that  foere  must  have 
been  at  least  one  other  person 
and  a vehicle  involved,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  to  ba^ 
an  accusation  agatot  anyone 
else  of  complicity  in  the 
murder. 

“It  is  foe  appalling  truth 
that  this  young  girl,  only  I2v& 
at  the  time,  did  in  fact  kill 
Katie,  was  haunted  by  it 
since,  or  alternative  has  ex- 
ulted about  it.  even  goii^  so 
far  as  to  mention  sexual  plea- 
sure she  bad  gained  from  it.” 

Tbe  police  had  seen  ex- 
tracts from  her  diaries  of 
1994-96,  poems  on  the  theme 
of  ^tie's  death  and  her  feel- 
ings about  it,  letters  she  had 
written,  tele^one  calls,  ami 
also  conversations  with  her 
fellow  inmates  at  a young  of- 
fendecs'  institution  where  she 
had  been  when  interviewed 
by  foepoUce. 

Mr  Jones  read  from  a tran- 
script of  a telepbone  conver- 


sation between  foe  accused 
and  anofoer  girl  in  which  she 
asked  foe  other  girl  to  get 
hold  of  a black  knife  for  her 
and  get  rid  of  it,  “otherwise 
ni  be  in  a lot  of  trouble". 

In  another  conversation 
with  the  same  girl,  the 

accused  allegedly  mentions 
that  a girl  got  “stabb^  up”. 
Her  aieud  said:  “You  done 
that?”  Tbe  accused  said: 
"Yes". 

Her  conversations  were 
reported  to  foe  governor,  and 
arrangements  made  for  foe 
police  to  interview  her. 

"The  death  Katie  haunts 
her,  but  she  appears  to  exult 
and  rejoice  in  what  she  has 
done,  sometimes  even  to  foe 
extent  of  saying  it  ^ve  her  a 
sexual  tbrUL’’ 

He  said  foe  accused  was 
chained  on  May  9,  1996,  and 
on  July  18  she  pu^rted  to 
retract  her  admissions,  say- 
ing that  at  the  time  the  kUl- 
ing  she  was  home  in  bed. 

The  trial  continues  today. 


A COUSIN  of  tbe  comedian 
Steve  Coogan  is  being 
tipped  as  foe  next  Irish  am- 
bassador to  foe  US. 

Sean  O bUlglnn.  the  repub- 
lic’s most  senior  diplomat  in 
Anglo-Irish  affairs  and  a prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  Downing 
Soeet  Declaration  and  tbe 
Framework  Document,  is  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Washington  in 
tbe  summer. 

Mr  O hUiginn.  a career  dip- 
lomat, is  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  intellectual  engines  of 
Anglo-Irish  affairs.  He  is  ex- 
pect to  build  on  tbe  policy 
of  tbe  present  Irish  ambassa- 
dor. Dermot  Oalla^er.  of  by- 
passing foe  State  Department 
and  going  to  tbe  White  House 
on  matters  concerning  tbe 
peace  process.  Mr  Gallagher 
will  replace  him  back  at 
Iveagb  House  in  Dublin. 

Senior  British  civil  ser- 
vants describe  him  as  mercu- 
riaL  “He  can  be  amazingly 
black  in  bis  mood  and  then 
suddenly  very  chirpy.  He  can 
be  bloody  good  crack  [com- 
pany] too;  he's  not  a stiff  and 
starchy  bureaucrat 
“But  foere  have  been  times 
when  there  have  been  ques- 
tions about  who  Is  making 
policy  on  Northern  Ireland,  a 
civil  servant  or  foe  Irish 
government" 

During  foe  final  fraught 
days  before  tbe  Downing 
Street  Declaration  was 
signed,  the  Irish  prime  minis- 
ter, Albert  Reynolds,  was  told 
that  foe  British  could  not 
stand  Mr  O hUiginn.  He 
replied:  “That's  berause  he's 
so  bloody  good!” 


Schoolgirl 
killers  to  be 
released 
one  year  on 

Two  schoolgirls  who 
kicked  to  death  12-year- 
old  Lonise  Allen  will  be 
released  on  April  30  - exact- 
ly a year  after  tbe  death  of 
their  victim  - after  the 
Court  of  Appeal  today 
tamed  down  an  appUcatioai 
to  inenrease  their  sentences. 

The  Attorney  General 
had  argued  that  the  two- 
year  detention  terms  im- 
posed at  Nottingham 
Crown  Court  after  the  girls 
then  aged  12  and  13  admit- 
ted manslaughter  were 
“unduly  lenient”. 

But  three  appeal  judges, 
headed  by  Lord  Bingham, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  said 
the  “appropriate  bracket" 
for  the  offences  which  had 
brought  “so  much  tragedy" 
to  the  fhmilies  of  tbe  victim 
and  the  attackers  was  two 
to  three-and-a-half  years. 

Afterwards  Mrs  Ellen 
Allen,  Louise’s  mother, 
said:  “I  think  it  is  terrible, 
absolutely  terrible." 


i 


China  pays  its  respects 


News  in  brief 


US  issues  Saudi 
terror  alert 


US^udi  row  into  the  investialionttf  last  Jiuie  struck  bomb- 

Britain  last  week  “well-known  terrorist  Usama  bin  la^. . . nw 
onlyihreatenedagain  theUS  miUtary  In  Saudi  Arabia  but  also 
calledibrtheexDlustonofAnwrlcancivillans’. 

Prince  Azia,  who  Is  deputy  prime  minister  as  wellMSawl 
defence  minister,  promised  Mr  Clinton  "fliUco^wrotioa  in 

the  investiertioaoClastyeart  bomWngof  the  OS  ban«ka  at 

KhobarTowers.  butthetJSattoniey-g»eral,JanetReno.aiia 
tbe  BBI  director,  Louis  Freeh,  have  both  complained  publicly  of 
SaudiobstructionofthellSinvestigators.^ 

Tbenrincs  is  taostbg  a Gotfiiw  odebration  diamr  toiWt, 
to  which  tbrmer  president  Goorge  Bush,  James  Baker  and  the 
retired  generals  Colin  Powell  and  Norman  SchwarskopTbave 

been  iindted.  ~ U^oitan 


Turkish  censure  move  fails 

TURKEY^  first  Islamic-ted  government  escaped  cwisure^^ 
nisht  in  a move  amKd  at  bringing  k down  after  eis^  mot^  jn 

power.  Parliament  was  debating  whether  the  pro-Islamic  WelCare 
Party  had  threatened  thecountiys  secular  constitution  with 
reforms  which  include  the  lifting  ofa  ban  on  Muslim  headscarves 

in  Bovemment  offices. 

Ihey  were  topped  by  speeches  at  a Muslim  fimtlval  in  the 

Wd&z^controUed  town  of  Sincan  at  which  the  introduction  of 
Sharia  law  was  advocated. 

T^n^rU'hgpriw-aiBtag.whiAaees  itself  as  the  guarantor  of  • 
me  secular  repuUic,  sent  dos^  of  tanks  Into  Sincan  in  a show  of 
gh-ongth.  _ Chri8JSftiBaa.Antorg 


Paying  their  respe^  to  Deng  Xiaoping  are,  left  to  light,  standing  committee  member  of  political  bnrean  Ha  Jintao,  vice-premier  Zhn  Ronjl,  head  of  parliament  ^ao  Shi,  Preshlent 
Jiang  Zemin,  premier  U Peng,  standing  committee  member  of  political  bnrean  li  Boihnan.  mllitazy  nommiaBipTi  vice-chainnan  lin  Hnagiog  and  Vice-President  Rong  Yiren 


Funeral  leaves  Deng  to  history 


Beijing  bundled  public  grief  out  of  sight  for  an 
official  farewell  that  celebrated  Deng’s 
economic  legacy,  writes  Andrew  Higgins 


Last  words 


STANDING  between 
the  ashes  of  his  pat- 
ron and  the  Impa^ 
sive  gaze  of  his 
rivals,  the  former 
Stalin  Auto  Works  trmnee, 
now  prodaimed  new  para- 
mount leader,  dosed  the  era 
of  Deng  Xiaoping  with  a tear- 
fcd  flineial  oration  yesterday 
extolling  the  economic 
reforms  that  have  enriched 
f^inw 

The  45-minute  eulogy  by 
Jiang  Zemin,  China’s  TO^ye^- 
old  president  and  party  diieC 
crowned  six  days  cf  moffled 
mourning.  Sobbing  as  he 
b^an  his  address  in  the 
Great  Hall  cd*  tbe  People,  Mr 
Jiang  dabbed  lus  eyes  thi^trl- 
cally  with  a handkerchief  as 
De^s  family  sniffled  and  the 

gtUtburo.  looked  on  stony- 1 
ced.  ' 

Outside  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  several  people  were 
detained  after  trying  to  unhirl 
mourning  baxusers  and  1^ 
wreaths  — gestures  that  in 
1989  helped  trigger  an 
explosion  of  student-led  un- 
rest crushed  by  tbe  People’s 
Liberation  Army  on  Deng's 
orders. 

Mourners  wearing  white 
hemp  ftmeral  smocks  near 
the  Revolutionary  Martyrs’ 
Memorial,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Tiananmen  revolt, 
were  also  bundled  away. 

Police  sealed  off  the  square 
and  kept  ordindary  mourners 
beyond  a distant  perimeter. 
The  party  also  reclaimed  the 
Internatioaale,  hijacked  by 
the  students  in  1989  as  a pro- 
test anthem.  An  army  band 
played  it  at  the  end  of  Deng's 
ftmeraL 

VThisftes,  sirens  and  h«- 
horns  sounded  across  the 
country  as  10,000  of  China's 
elite  — itom  doddery  revolu- 
tionaries in  Mao  jackets  to 
tbe  Liverpool-educated  ship- 
ping tycoon  chosen  to  rule 
Hong  Kong  — gathered  to 
hear  Mr  Jiang  and  bow  three 
times  before  a large  phofo- 
graph  of  Deng,  flanked  by  a 
PLA  honour  guard.  The  um 


containfng  Deng’s  ashes  was 
covered  with  the  party's  red 
flag. 

“The  current  world  Is  an 
open  one  and  the  reforms  are 
here  to  stay.”  said  Mr  Jiang. 
Putting  eoontxnics  ahead  of 
Ideolc^,  he  said,  was  the 
“fundamental  achievement 
made  under  Comrade  Deng 
Xiaoping's  leadership  in  the 
effort  fo  bring  order  otxt  of 
chaos". 

He  also  praised  Deng  for 
surviving  the  power  struggles 
that  frequently  affUct  the  Chi- 
nese Commanlst  Patty  — and 
coaid  threaten  bis  own 
future. 

"When'  he  was  wrongfully  | 
treated  and  In  adverse  situa- 
tion, be  never  lost  hope.  In- 
stead. he  was  always  fearless, : 


The  memory  of 
Deng  inspires 
more  gratitude 
than  emotion 
in  the  capital 


selfless,  indomitable,  daunt- 
less. self-composed,  foowing 
absolute  loyalty  to  tbe  party 
and  people.” 

Mr  Jiang,  who  trained  as  an 
engmeer  in  Moscow,  has  heen 
nominally  in  charge  of  f!h»na 
since  1989.  when  Deng 
resigned  his  last  important 
post  as  r.hairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral milita^  commission.  Fu- 
neral oratioiis.  however,  have 
often  been  a political  curse  in 
Cbina.  The  party-appointed ; 
eulogists  for  both  Mao  Zedong 
and  former  party  leader  Hu 
Yaobang  fell  firom  power.  , 

Absent  from  yesterday’s  fU- ' 
neral  ceremony  was  Zhao  I 
Ziyang,  who  spoke  at  Hu's  fu- 
neral in  1989  and  lost  his  job 
as  party  boss  two  months 
later  to  Mr  Jiang.  He  has  been 
held  under  virtual  house  ar- 
rest since  then,  and  was 
barred  from  attending. 


Also  missing  from  the 
Great  Hall  was  Peng  Zhen, 
one  of  the  fbw  remaining 
members  of  a rapidly  dwin- 
dling group  of  party  elders 
known  as  "immortals”  who, 
despite  being  nominally 
retired,  have  in  tbe  past  often 
yielded  more  power  the 
poUtburo. 

Mr  Feng,  a fbnner  Beijli^ 

I ma^  ag^  34.  is  reported  to 
be  in  the  PLA  General  Hospi- 
tal, also  called  SOL  where 
Deng  died  last  Wednesday 
aged  9a. 

Ushers  supported  other  el- 
derly mourners  as  they  filed 
by  Deng’s  widow  and  five 
children. 

Mr  Jiang  seemed  to  shift 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Tian- 
anmen Square  massacre  to 
such  veterans,  with  back- 
handed  thanks  to  Deng  and 
"other  senior  comrades”  for 
helping  the  party  take  a 
"clear-cut  stand”  in  1989.  He  j 
referred  to  the  protests  as  a ' 
"storm",  not  a counter-revo- 
lutionary rebellfon.  tbe  offi- 
cial term. 

Mr  Jiang  appealed  to 
Deng’s  legacy  to  consolidate 
his  own  power  at  the  esqiense 
of  the  elders.  "Comrade  Deng 
Saoplng  had  long  favoured 
the  abolition  of  the  cadres' 
life-long  tenure  system."  he 
said. 

Among  the  powerful  figures 
he  is  said  to  want  out  of  tbe 
way  are  generals  IJn  Huaqing 

anri  ^gng  Zbeo,  nnwiinalTy 

his  subordinates  on  the  cen- 
tral military  commission  but 
far  better  connected  in  the 
military. 

State-run  television  pre- 
sented a China  awash  with 
tears.  It  showed  sobbing  from 
Tibet  to  Staangtud  and  reed 
out  condolences  from  around 
tbe  world,  from  Fidel  Castro 
to  tbe  Scottish  Chinese 
Friendship  Association. 

But  in  Beijing.  Deng  in- 
spires more  gratitude  than 
emotion.  Residents  stood 
around  television  screefos  in 
shops  and  offices  to  watch  a 
live  broadcast  the  fUneraL 


“We  will  love  yon 
forever” 

Slk  streamer  on  vweath  from 
Deng’s  family 


Shenzhen,  made  rich  by  his 
reforms,  barely  drew  breath  to 
mourn,  writes  John  Gittings 


TES  city  which  Deng 
via/ip<ng  haa  made  the 
richest  in  China  said  a 
modest  goodbye  to  him  yes- 
terday: it  was  not  enon^  to 
stop  the  traffic. 

Sellers  of  yellow  chrysan- 
themnms  did  good  bnsiness 
around  the  hnge  billboard 
firom  which  Deng’s  portrait 
surveys  Shenzhen’s  mod- 
I em  skyline.  Office  workers 
from  the  new  hanks  and 
bnsinesses  laid  fiowexs  and 
a few  wreaths  before  his 
image. 

There  were  no  tears  or 
visible  Brief  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  history, 
and  to  be  recorded  for  tbe 
family  album  thongb 
plain  clothes  police  harassed 
many  of  those  who  stopped 
to  pose. 

Some  monroers  took  calls 
on  their  mobile  phones  as 
they  filed  past  tbe  creator 
of  post-Mao  economic 
reforms  — Deng  would 
have  approved  of  their  en- 
trepreneorial  commitment. 

Their  respect  for  Deng  ap- 
peared gemxiae,  bnt  was  ex- 
pressed briefly,  in  conven- 
tional terms:  be  had  been  a 
world  leader,  he  was  tbe 
great  architect  of  China’s 
new  enterprise  — phrases 
ftom  headfines  in  the  Shen- 
zhen Economic  Zone  Daily. 

The  hoar  of  lOam,  when 
all  over  China  people 
stopped  to  mark  the  begin- 
nis^  of  tbe  frineral  service 
in  Beijing  and  sonnd  whis- 
tles and  horns,  attracted 
less  attention  in  Shenzhen. 
.A  few  cars  and  buses  did  i 
sonnd  their  horns  on  time 
at  the  bnsy  junction  next  to 
the  billboard  memorial. 
But  tiiey  were  hooted  at 
when  they  tried  to  remain 
stationary  after  the  lights 
changed. 

Some  stores  relayed  the 
Beijing  memorial  service 
on  television,  bat  tbe 
Shenzhen  government  had 
ordered  that  there  should 
be  no  official  ceremony. 
There  was  rather  more 


“1  wouldn’t  be  in 
this  business  if  it 


weren’t  for  him. 
A few  minutes  of 
our  time  was 
not  too  much  to 
g^ve” 

Jiang  Hui.  a Beipng  trader  of 
green  be^  futures 


“The  country  is 
richer,  the 
country  is 
stronger.  The 
people  are  living 
better  lives” 

Zhang  Jianming,  a teacher 
from  Shaanxi  province 


“Judgment 
cannot  be  passed 
merely  on  his 
contiibutioiis  and 
mistakes.  The 
June  4 massacre 
is  his  guilt  not 
just  a mistake” 

Ding  Zilin,  a university 
professor  whose  son  was 
killed  in  the  1989 
crackdown. 


“Even  if  they 
were  giving  it 


away  for  free,  I 
wouldn’t  take  it” 

Taxi  driver,  when  tokJ  his 
passengers  were  on  the'ir 
way  to  buy  Oeng 
rrramorabllia 


solemnity  across  the  border 
In  Hong  Kong,  where  noth- 
ing ia  being  taken  for 
granted  as  the  handover 
approaches. 

Ferry-boats  sounded 
their  sirens,  solemn  mnslc 
was  played  in  the  ander- 
gronnd.  schools  stood  to  at- 
tention. and  the  work 
stopped  briefly  at  the  con- 
tainer terminals. 

The  moaming  In  Deng’s 
home  town  of  Goangan, 
deep  in  Sichnan  province, 
was  more  spontaneous. 
Thousands  of  peasants 
trekked  to  say  an  emo- 
tional farewell  at  the 
simple  form  where  he  was 
born.  Goangan  is  now  en- 
joying its  own  economic 
boom,  aided  by  its  connec- 
tion with  Deng,  but  tbe  sur- 
rounding rural  counties 
are  still  poor,  and  (here  ap- 
pears to  be  a traditiODal 
element  in  tbe  monming, 

I with  bis  picture  treated  al- 
I most  as  a holy  object 
j Though  there  was  not  a 
I single  poster  ofDeng  on  the 
streets  of  Shenzhen,  his 
! "soDthern  expedition”  five 
' years  ago  is  well  remem- 
bered. He  used  the  visit  to 
revive  economic  reforms 
which  had  stalled  after  the 
Beijing  massacre. 

He  surveyed  a Shenzhen 
already  mach  changed 
since  a previous  vMt  when, 
he  recalled,  it  was  a ™a» 
town  with  ponds,  mud 
paths  and  cottages. 

From  the  49th  floor  of  the 
International  Trade  Centre, 
be  praised  the  “wide  bonle- 
vaz^  and  high  bnildings” 
below. 

Photogrepfas  show  ham, 
already  fiull.  peering  at  the 
sights  with  almost  child- 
like enthnslaszn. 

The  Shenzhen  Mnseom 
behind  the  Deng  billboard 
is  staging  an  ezhiUtimi  to 
relebrate  Deng’s  the  **mod- 
em  miracle”,  which  has 
raised  Shenzhen  incomes  to 
eight  times  the  national 
average. 


Historic  visit  by  Israeli  leader 


V.  V.  < I 


TBE  President  of  Israel,  Ezer  Wexzman,  met  the  Qneen  at 
Horse  Guards  Parade  yesterday  at  tbe  be^oifing  the  first 
state  visit  to  Britain  by  an  foraeli  head  of  state  and,  as  part 
of  the  traditional  cereniony,in^>ected  the  gnard  of  honour. 
Mr  Weizman,  who  has  bem  praised  by  tbe  Foreign  (Mfice 
as  a **fi^ter  for  peace”,  later  laid  a wreath  on  the  Grave  of 
the  Unknown  Warrior  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  will 

attend  a hanqnet  at  Unplriwghgwi  Paln«t_  TTig  tbruftiHay 
visit  was  arranged  In  recognition  of  his  dovish  views  and 
the  improved  relations  between  Britain  and  Israel  after 
the  breakthroogh  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. — lanBlack.  photoqraphtadriandennis 


News  in  brief 


Militants  kill 


29  in  Algeria 


strike  protesting  against 
the  country’s  slow  justice 
system.  — AP. 


Jews  quit  ‘homeland’  for  Israel 


S Korean  leader  apologises 


Suspected  Muslim  guerrillas 
have  killed  29  civilians  In 
Algeria  In  the  past  few  days, 
includiDg  17  bus  passengers 
caught  at  a rebel  roadblock, 
newspapers  said  yestenlay. 

’The  ruthless  Armed  Isla^c 

Group  (GIA)  said  in  a state- 
ment it  had  launched  a new 
wave  of  Idllings. —Reuter. 


Sodomy  charges 


Pdlioe  In  Zimbabwe  said  yes- 
terday they  are  to  Investigate 
sodomy  char^  against  the 
former  president  Canaan 
Banana.  — AF. 


Hope  of  a Jewish  state  in  Russia’s  Far  East 
fades  as  families  leave  for  the  promised 
land,  writes  Lucy  Jones  in  Vladivostok 


Slow  Justice 


At  least  1,300  Bolivian  prison- 
ers have  begun  a hunger 


Fniit  scare 

Rotten  fruit  may  have  led  to 
the  temporary  closure  of 
Washington’s  National  Air- 
port not  a gas  leak  as  first 
suspected,  officials  said  yes- 
terday.— Reuter, 
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■RUSSIA’S  Jewish  home- 
g^xland,  a marshy  Far- 
HMEastem  enclave  near 
tbe  Chinese  border,  is  today 
as  much  Aslan  as  Jewifo. 

A neon  station  sign  in  He- 
brew identifies  the  r^ional 
capital  Birobidzhan,  but  it  is 
the  Chinese  who  trade  in  the 
markets  and  run  the  best  Res- 
taurant in  town;  the  Vietnam- 
ese who  work  in  the  textile  . 
foctoiy;  and  South  &)rean  i 
businessmen  who  recently 
strudr  a deal  with  the  local 
telecommunications  ccMzipany.  I 

As  Jewish  femllies  leave  for  I 
Israel  they  are  readily  finding 
Aslan  tenants  for  their 
homes.  Tbe  post-perestroika 
attunpt  to  recreate  the  spirit 
of  a homeland  in  Russia’s 
Jewish  Autonomous  Region 
is  faltering. 

More  than  15,000  the 
regl<m’s  20,000  Jews  have 
since  1965,  estimates  tbe  Jew- 
ish Agency  of  Russia,  and  in 
their  wake  the  Jewish  theatre 
has  moved  to  Moscow  and.  the 
social  dubs  have  fecM  away. 


The  out-of-town  synagogue, 
the  Jewish  rellgous  and 
secondary  sdiods.  and  Rus- 
sia's only  Yiddish  newspaper 
battle  on,  but  by  for  the  busi- 
est Jewish  organteaHftn  Is  tilS 
Isradl  repatttetion  agency- 

"Birobidzhan  is  a prepara- 
tion ground  for  life  In  Israel.” 
said  Oleg  Slu^blski,  ifebraw 
teacher  at  the  state  Jewteh 
secondary  school,  opened 
four  years  ago.  Pupils  are 
taught  Yiddish  and  Hebrew, 
Jewish  dancing  and  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  in 
rtaec^  that  ahfink  monthly. 

Ihe  great-grandparents  of 
these  childreo.  however,  gen- 
uinely believ^  a home&nd 
could  be  created  in  this 
rwnote  land,  at  a Hmo  when 
an  indepeod^t  state  of  ferael 
se«ned  a distant  dream.  After 
the  area  was  opened  for  settle- 
&teQt  is  1997,  families  arrived 
from  across  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ar^ntina,  Venezu^  Amer- 
ica, Germany,  Switzerland, 
Poland  and  even  Palestine. 

“We  came  by  train  on 


March  20  19Z7,’’  said  Elya 
Beyekherman,  aged  92,  origi- 
oally  from  Argentina.  "We 
bad  ahsolately  noOilng  but 
the  wish  to  rejuvenate  our 
culture  and  create  a bo2ne- 
land.  We  built  communes;  life 
in  tile  commune  still  renmlns 
a light  ray  in  my  life.  We  ate 
fish  we  cau^  from  the  river  , 
and  drank  toilk  from  tbe  cows  j 
we  kept  We  afi  dreamed  we  ' 
would  create  a great  Indus- 1 
trial  and  agricultural  city.’’  . 

There  are  still  those,  such  J 
as  Inna  Dmitrienko,  editor  of ' 
the  Yiddish  Birobidzhan 
Stem,  who  believe  the  city 
can  revive  its  Jevrish  iden- 
tity. "Birobidzhan  can  be- 
come not  only  a Jewish  centre 
but  a Yiddish  centre  in  Rus- 
sia. There  may  only  be  5.000 
Jews  registered  but  there  are 
many  more  of  us.  People  are 
still  scared  to  admit  to  being 
Jewish,”  she  said. 

The  Israeli  ambassador  to 
I Russia,  Aliza  Sbenbar. 
j recently  made  her  first  visit 
I to  Birobidzhan,  and  at  a meet- 
ing of  Jewish  dignitaries  ex- 
j pressed  amazement  at  the  dis- 
I cussion  of  Independence. 

"Many  ^ple  are  talking 
about  Jewish  autonomy  [for 
< the  region]  and  1 don’t  know 
the  meaning  of  it,”  she  said. 


[^BlrobUman 


I /tS 


XNAdramatic  gesture  of  contrition.  President,  WhwVrgm^jeamnf 
South  Korea  apdlogUed  yesterday  for  a loans  scandal  and  ban- 
ished a controversial  son  from  public  life. 

Appearing  chasl^ert  anri  solemn  in  a tp]pviaed  addwwff;  rtn  thp 
fourth  anniversary  ofbis  inang^^pafinn  Mi»  wiyi  aaid  ha  <t> 

“ag0nvandaOlTO«r”ngerthegoanda>  inw\]tdngdUblA»»^«aWTO 

u»  &fied  Hanbo  Sted  Ctanpany.  He  said  he  was  afoamed  that  his 
son  ItyunFchul,  aged  38,  had  beemne  einbroil^  in  tile  affeir. 

*T.  as  tbe  president,  od^  a sincere  apology  to  tbe  peegda  over 
tiite  incident”  Mr  Eim,  his  eyes  dowxicast,  said. 

Frosecutora  said  hanks  ^weeimyed  hy  nffarwH 

In  return  fhr  friM  wWnhft,  whinti  rwllapcy^  In  .Tannayy , 

They  questioaed  Hyundhu],  but  Cleared  him  Of  wrongdoing. 

NeVMthrieaftjMrKim  aaMhesmMMharhlpgnr^fr^B^sortMl 
activities.  —Reuier,  SeouL 


: 1»<nfcs  Xi-ri 


Biggest  airship  planned 


The  Israeli  embassy  in  Mos- 
cow sends  a representative  to 
Birobidzban  every  month.  On 
these  visits  tbe  Israeli  govern- 
ment prefers  to  push  an  ag- 
gressive repatriation  cam- 
paign rather  than  encourage 
a rival  Russian  homeland,  say 
some  Birobidzhan  Jews. 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  Is- 
raeli government  doesn't  HVa 
the  idea  of  any  other  Jewish 
state  other  than  Israel  But 
tbe  truth  is  Birobidzhan  lives, 
so  it  does  exist,"  said  Anna 
Plskovets.  president  of  the 
Jewish  Women's  Association. 


A SOITIH  AFRICAN  firm  said  yesterday  it  would  build  the 
woTi(rs  largest  modm  airship,  twice  the  length  of  a Boeing  747 
and  take  tourists  on  a iffday  cruise  to  New  York. 

’Ihe  Harnmon  Airship  Cmnpany  said  the  aircrafi^ 
hopes  to  name  after  I^ident  Nelson  Mand^  will  travel  at 
S6mph  on  the  8i450Hiiile  voyage  ihim  Johannesburg  to  New  York. 
It  hrg)es  hope  the  airship  cross  the  Atlantic  next  year.  ■— 

Reuter,  Johannssburg'. 


^Flrst  dissideiit’  dies 


TTffiRussianDoveUstAndreiSlnyavsky.whosetriallnlSffifor 
wiixuig  **anti.Sovlet  works"  Is  widdly  considered  the  start  of 
dMSiamce  against  communifit  rule,  died  inaPartesuburhef 
cancer  yesterday  aged  71. 

Slnyavsky  was  arrested  in  1965  and  tried  after  tbe  KronUa 

discovered  that  he  had  puUlsbed  satirical  nov^  in  France  under 
a jp^euo^nn,  iUrram  Terts.  Hie  was  given  seven  years*  imrd 
tetMw,  whidi  he  moved  to  France  and  beetune  professor  of 
Russian  literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  —Ratiar.'Paris. 
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High-lifer  moves 
on  Kohl’s  kingdom 


A woiicer  who  bad  cbaJaed  hzBtself  to  the  gates  of  the  sherry  producer  Domecq  in  Jeree,  sontbem  Spain,  cries  oat  as  a policeman  cats  loose 
yesterday.  The  workers  have  been  protesting  at  the  recent  of  12  coUeagnes  photograph;  jaro  munoz 


Cyprus  peace 
effort  planned 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


■HE  United  States  and 
the  European  Union  are 
gearing  up  for  a co> 
ordinated  diplomaUc  push 
this  spring  to  solve  the  25- 
year-old  Cyprus  problenL 
Both  believe  tbere  is  a brief 
window  of  opportunity  fbr  a 
political  settlement  but  fear 
that  failure  would  not  o^ 
ri^  renewed  confrmitatjcai 
on  tbe  island  but  nugbt  also 
Jeopardise  pQazis  to  e^>and 
Mato  and  the  El^.  Tbey  are 
ready  to  provicte*  peacekeep- 
ing troops  if  there  Is  a politi- 
cal agreement 
During  her  visit  to  Europe 
last  week  ibe  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
said  a US  initiative  on  Cypris 
was  “imminent”. 

Diplomats  from  the  United 
Nations,  the  EU  and  Britain 
are  in  Cyprus  mcplcviz^  Qie 
prospects  fbr  renewed  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Cy- 
prus government  and  leaders 
of  the  Turkish'  Cypriot 
community. 

An  element  of  urgency  has 
been  izUected  into  ^ search 
fbr  a setOement  by  the  plans 
to  enlarge  both  Nato'and  the 
EU.  Tbe  Turkish  government 
has  already  droned  a la^ 
hint  that,  unless  it  is  brought 
closer  to  the  EU.  it  may  veto 


any  decision  by  the  Nato  sum- 
mit in  Madrid  this  summer  to 
admit  new  countries  firom 
central  Europe  as  members. 

The  EU  has  also  promised 
to  begin  nei^itiatimis  on  Cy- 
prus’s application  to  join 

after  thict  snrntner 

But  Germany  and  some 
other  govemmoits  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  that  this  could 
mean  the  EU  absorbing  a di- 
vided Cyprus. 

"We  see  a window  of  oppor- 
tunity this  year  for  a very  big 
effort  by  the  United  States 
and  the.  European  Union  to 
seek  to  influence  ne^itiations 
for  a political  solution  in  Cy- 
prus.” the  Dutch  minister  to 
European  affairs,  Midhiel  Ta- 
told  a press  conference  in 
Brussels  yesterday . after 
meeting  Cyrus's  foreign 
miDister.  Alecos  MfehaeUdes. 

*The  involveinent  a pow- 
erful partner  such  the  United 
States  is  very  tiapottant,  not 
least  in  helping  to  provide  se- 
curity assurances.” 

• Both  the  U5.  and  its  Euro- 
pean allies  appear  ready  to 
commit  Nato  forces  to  sup- 
port any  poUtical  settlement 
"There  does  seem  a real  will- 
ingness on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  provide  real  secu- 
ri^  assurances  to  underpin  a 
peace  agreement",  a seEdor 
European  diphmiat  said  in 
Brussels  last  ni^Kt 
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Archbishop  faces  trial  for 
cheating  EU  of  £300,000 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


Hi 


E IS  whU  known  and 
highly  placed.  But  bos 
right'hand  imww  Waft 
been  under  investigation 
accused  of  aUhng  and  abet- 
ting Cosa  Nostra.  And  now 
he  is  to  be  pat  in 

the  dock  for  all^edly  tak- 
ing a irinirhartr  and  embez- 
zling Enropean  Union  tax- 
payers* money. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary to  Italy,  earc^t  that 
&avatore  Cassisa  is  aged  74 
and  is  a Roman  Catholic 
archhlBhop.  ffis  diocese  of 
Monroe  is  the  bluest  on 
Sicily,  coverii^  an  area  to 
the  south  of  Palermo  and 
coiytaiTdng  some  of  Cosa 
Kostra's  roral  strongholds. 

H3s  trial,  doe  to  begin 
today,  promises  to  be  more 
than  another  sleaze  hear- 
ing. Bapartzcnlar,  ithas  tbe 
potentiaL  to  inflict  great 
damagB  on  the  Credentials 
of  a Chnrch  that  is  commit- 
ted in  word  to  rooting  oat 
organised  crime. 

The  events  which  have 
landed  Archbishop  Cassisa 
in  court  started  the  1970s, 
when  it  was  discovered  that 
termites  had  attacked  tbe 
wooden  interior  of  Mon- 
reale  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  important  Norman 
dhurches  on  the  island.  It 
fell  to  the  then  Bishop  Cas- 
sisa, who  had  taken  over 
the  diocese  in  1977,  toover- 
see  the  launch  of  restora- 
tion work  two  years  later. 

More  than  £4  million  has 


since  been  ^>ent.  And.  as 
everyone  on  Sicily  knows 
wherever  there  is  big 
money,  there  wDl  be  a mafi- 
oso asking  for  a cut 

According  to  an  anony- 
mous informant,  several 
firms  hired  to  work  on  the 
cathedral  were  siphoning 
funds  to  Cosa  Nostra.  And 
three  allegedly  handed 
money  to  the  archbishop  in 
return  for  contracts. 

In  September  1993  a Mon- 
reaie  priest  publicly  backed 
the  allegations,  claiming 
that  tbe  kickbacks  totalled 
£280,000.  The  archbishop, 
in  a rare  comment,  de- 
scribed  tbe  claim  as  "fan- 
tastic” and  briefly  relieved 
the  priest  of  his  duties. 

A judge  who  had  to  de- 
cide on  tbe  investigators* 
findings  ruled  last  April 
that  the  archbishop  should 
be  tried  on  one  count  of  es- 
tortion  of  £2,600  and,  more 
serious,  should  answer  al- 
legations that  he  cheated 
the  EU  oat  of  £300.000  by 
exploiting  policies  desired 
to  reduce  surplus  agricul- 
tural prodactioiL 

It  is  said  that  his  diocese 
submitted  a claim  for 
church-owned  vineyards 
which  overstated  tbe 
amoimt  of  land  set  aside. 

The  investigation  took 
place  as  prosecutors  were 
also  trying  to  decide 
whether  -the  archtnshop*s 
secretary  had  been  in 
league  with  one  of  Sicily's 
most  mthless  gangsters.  A 
nnmber  of  calls,  made  by 
the  Cosa  Nostra  boss  and 


Air  crash  puzzle 

to  be  reopened 


David  Palrlimi 


A MYSTERIOUS  air  crash 
^^in  northern  Norway 
^^which  killed  IS  peqple 
at  tbe  hei^t  of  tbe  cold  war  is 
to  be  re-investigated  in  the 
light  of  recenfty  declassified 

wifllhii-y  rtomwiBfria  . 

In  1962,  wben  the  Viftderoe 
Flyveseiskap  airline’s  Twin 
Otter  came  down  at  Mebamii. 
UO  miles  firom  the  Russian 
border,  accident  im^stigators 
suggested  it  mi^t  have  been 
danumed  bv  bagRap**  feUine 
bold.  But  specula- 
tion now  centres  on  a possible 
coHision  with  a military  air- 
craft. This  foQows  the  disclo- 
sure' tiiat  a damaged  RAP 
Hairier  landed  at  TrozDso  air- 
port shortly  afterwards. 

The  Mtoistiy  Defence  in 
London  confirmed  yesterday 
that  four  Harriers  — ground- 
attack  aircraft  not  intercep- 
tors — ware  Involved  at  the 
time  in  a live  firii^  esercise, 
during  which  one  of  them  was 


damaged.  But  this  was  "rico- 
chet splinter  damage”,  pre- 
siunab^  caused  by  exploding 
ammunition  rebounding  from 
the  ground.  The  MoD  spokes- 
man also  pointed  out  that 
Tromso  is  more  than  200 
miles  from  Mehanm,  and 
Bodo.  where  the  Harrier 
would  have  been  based.  Is  a 
forther  200  miles  to  the  south. 

A Norw^ian  air  force  com- 
mander, Mato^eneral  SJeH 
Lutnes,  has  meanwhile  admit- 
ted in  a television  interview 
that  mllitao*  aircraft  used  to 
carry  out  simulated  intercep- 
tions and  attacks  on  civillaD 
planes. 

*nie  MoD  denies  any  poss- 
ible British  involvement  in 
manoeuvres  of  this  kind. 
**RAF  aircraft  have  never  de- 
liberately practised  intereqp- 
tions  on  civilian  aircraft"  a 
spokesman  said.  Unidentified 
aircraft  might  be  intercept^ 
but  once  it  -was  clear  they 
were  civilian  a military 
fighter  would  break  away,  he 
added. 


The  durability  of  its 
intellectuals  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  playwrights 
have  tackled  Eastern 
Europe  since  1989 
The  f^!  of  the  Wall 
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intercepted  by  the  police, 
seemed  to  have  come  from 
the  priest’s  mobile  tele- 
pheme.  He  insisted  that  his 
number  had  been  "cloned” 
and  last  October  a thermo 
court  dismissed  the  charges. 

In  1994,  several  priests 
and  lay  church  workers 
tiled  to  hold  a meeting  with 
the  archbishop  and,  whmi 
he  refiised.  turned  to  the 
Vatican.  In  a letter  nrgizig 
the  Po|«  to  suspend  him, 
tiiey  said  he  was  Involved 
in  "situations  which  not 
only  discredit  him  but 
andermine  the  credibility 
of  tbe  Church”. 

'The  following  year,  when 
the  Pope  visited  Sicily  and 
condemned  the  Mafia,  tbe 
archbishop  was  third  in 
line  to  gr^  hun. 


To?ome  he’s 
pushy,  to 
others 
slippery.  But 
only  Gerhard 
Schroder  (right) 
maybe  able  to 
unseat  Helmut 
Kohl,  writes 
Ian  Traynor 
in  Bonn 


ARRIA6B  break- 
ups and  corporate 
flights  to  high- 
society  balls  come 
and  go,  sending  frissons 
scandal  through  Bonn’s  staid 
political  establishment. 

As  the  functionaries  tut-tut 
at  the  latest  “cheap”  antics  of 
Gerhard  Schroder,  the  maver- 
ick opposition  politician  puBb 
a fat  cigar,  laps  up  foe  tabloid 
headlines,  and  watches  his 
ratings  soar. 

Mr  Sbhrdder  is  proba^ 
the  only  opposition  politician 
In  Germany  who  can  unseat 
Helmut  Kohl,  and  his  nakedly 
ambitious  gaze  is  trained  on 
the  chancellery.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  hate  him  for  it 
The  country  likes  him  a lot 
An  opinion  poll  1^  week- 
end showed  him  to  be  foe 
second  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  foe  country,  well 
ahead  of  his  party  leader, 
Oskar  Lafontaine,  or  Mr 
EohL  In  a contest  for  foe 
chanceUorship,  tbe  same  poll 
predicted,  Mr  Eofal  would 
beat  Mr  Lafontaine  by  45 
points  to  39.  By  contrast  Mr 
Schroder  would  defeat  Mr 
Ebhl4fr40. 

If  he  gets  the  diance.  He 
may  not  Bonn  is  agog  with 
speculation  about  who  will  be 
leadii^  foe  char^  into  the 
general  etection  in  October 
next  year  — if  the  Kohl  coali- 
tion smvlves  that  long. 

Mr  Kohl  is  under  intense 
pressure  from  his  own  camp 
to  declare  pubiidy  whether 
he  win  fi^t  next  year  or  bow 
out  after  16  years  in  charge. 
He  is  eq>ected  to  declare  him- 
s^  after  the  Blaster  bre^ 

A dear  word  from  the  chan- 
cellor could  in  turn  force  the 
Social  Democrats  to  decide  on 
their  front  man.  The  party's 
heart  beats  with  the  leftwi^, 
internationalist  rhetoric  of 


Mr  Lafontaine,  who  lost  the 
1990  election  to  Mr  RohL  It’s 
head  tells  it  otherwise. 

However  much  foe  Social 
Democrats  loathe  foe  pushy 
Mr  Schroder,  he  is  the  only 
figure  the  party  possesses 
with  foe  aura  of  a winner. 

Unscrupulous,  say  his  crit- 
ics. Realistic,  say  his  Cans.  Op- 
portunistic, say  his  pnpmiM 
Pragmatic,  say  foe  allies.  Slip- 
pery. say  foe  opponents.  Flex- 
ible, say  the  supporters. 

The  thrice-married,  52-year- 
old  former  lawyer  and  chief  of 
foe  socialist  youth  organisa- 


He  is  the  only 
figure  among  the 
Social  Democrats 
who  has  the  aura 
of  a winner 


tlon  has  been  prime  minister 
of  Lower  Saxony,  to  second 
biggest  of  Germany’s  16 
states,  since  1990. 

Its  capital,  Hanover,  is  his 
power-base  and  be  Is  cur- 
rently giving  Bonn  a wide 
berth  to  rally  foe  provinces 
for  his  assault  on  foe  chancel- 
lery. The  most  populous  state 
and  the  industrial  heartland 
of  North-Rhine  Westphalia,  a 
Social  Democrat  fieTdom,  is  a 
key  target  in  the  assiduous 
Schrbder  charm  offensive. 

The  Kohl  option  fears  Mr 
Schroder  more  than  anyone. 
Tbe  nightmare  scenario  is 
that  Mr  Eohl  will  stand  down, 
paving  the  way  for  a contest 
between  the  telegenic  Mr 
Schroder  and  tbe  wheelcbair- 
bound  Wolfgang  Schauble.  Mr 
Kohl's  number  two. 

But  first  Mr  Schroder  needs 
to  win  his  party’s  nomina- 


Go-ahead  for  Jewish 
settlement  likely 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Jerusalem 


II 


N defiance  of  Arab  and  in- 
ternational warnii^  the 
Israeli  cabinet  is  mcpected 
to  give  the  go-ahead  todv  to  a 
new  Jewish  settLemmit  south 
of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem's  mayor,  Ehud 
Olmert,  said  yesterday  that 
bulldozers  would  start  leve- 
ling the  site  '’within  dasrs"  of 
the  decision  being  formalised. 

’The  {dan  to  build  foe  Har 
Roma  settlement,  which  -will 
eventually  have  more  than 
6,000  houses,  was  frozen  by 
the  previous  Labour  govern- 
ment Binyaznin  Netanyahu’s 
ligbtwlng  Likad  government 
has  decided  to  take  foe  risk  of 
endangering  foe  peace  pro- 
cess by  endorsing  to  project. 

The  prime  mlnteter  has 
won  foe  support  of  leading 
figures  from  foe  Labour  oppo- 
sition, including  the  former 
chief  of  staft  Ehud  Barak, 
and  to  former  housto  min* 
ister.  Binyamin  Ben  Eliezer. 

The  government  claims 
that  Har  Homs  is  to  be  built 
on  Jewish-owned  land.  It 
rejects  Palestinian  accusa- 
tions that  most  of  it  was  con- 
fiscated after  Israel  con- 
quered Arab  east  Jerusalm 
in  1967.  Since  then,  the  Pales- 
tinians say,  Israd  has  dlu^ced 
east  Jeru^em  by  building  a 
ring  of  settlements  to  prevent 
to  natural  e^panston  of  Arab 
areas  where  160,000  Palestin- 
ians live. 

Tbe  reason  foe  Palestinians 
feel  so  threatened  by  Har 
Homa  is  that  it  plugs  the  last 
gap  allowing  access  from  foe 


Arab  killed  by 
Israeli  troops 

A PALESTINIAN  was 
/^killed  and  three  were 
wounded  when  Israeli  sol- 
diers fired  shots  in  tbe  West 
Bank  village  of  Hizme, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  yester- 
day, the  Israeli  army  said. 

The  village  is  ander  joint 
Israeli-Palestinian  control. 
Isra^  Radio  said  the  shots 
were  fired  during  a con- 
frontation between  soldiers 
and  residents.  Witnesses 
said  the  shooters  wore  ci- 
vilian clothes,  suggesting 
an  undercover  opera- 
tion.—AP. 


West  Bank  to  east  Jerusalem. 

Leading  Palestinian  offi- 
cials Joined  a demonstration 
at  the  site  yesterd^,  includ- 
Ing  Feisal  Husselni,  foe  min- 
ister for  Jerusalem  afihirs. 

‘^liis  is  another  blow  to  tbe 
peace  process.’’  be  said. 
Other*  Palestinian  officials 
say  foe  decision  to  build  Bar 
Homa  win.  lead  to  bloodshed. 

‘This  is  tunnel  number 
two,”  said  Fadil  Tahboub,  a 
Palestinian  activist  who  has 
spent  17  years  In  Israeli  pris- 
ons, r^bzTzng  to  to  bloody 
confrontation  after  Israel 
opened  an  archaeological  tun- 
nel near  to  A]  Agsa  mosque 
in  September.  Fifteen  Israeli 
stddiers  and  at  least  60  Pales- 
tinians were  in  foe 

rioting. 

Until  last  week  Mr  Netan- 
yahu was  still  reluctant  to 


make  a decision  about  Har 
Hoaia.  This  led  many  of  his 
party  supporters  to  accuse 
him  of  betraying  pre-election 
promises  and  Li^d  princi- 
ples. 

’Mr  Netajiyahu  is  dividing 
Jerusalem,”  complained 
Benny  the  hawkish 

former  minister  of  science. 
Mr  Begin  has  joined  a new 
rightwing  lobby,  foe  Land  for 
Israel  EYont,  which  believes 
the  Arabs  have  no  right  to 
sovereignty  In  any  part  of 
Jerusalem. 

Unlike  Labour,  which 
signed  foe  Oslo  accords  with 
the  Palestinians,  Likud  and 
its  rightwing  allies  believe 
foe  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
are  part  of  biblical  Israel  and 
foould  never  be  surrendered. 

When  Mr  Netai^ahu  was 
elected,  his  supporters  hoped 
be  would  reftise  to  cede  any  of 
these  areas  to  tbe  Palestin- 
ians. The  turning  point  came 
in  Hebron  last  month,  when 
Israel  withdrew  from  80  per 
cent  of  the  city. 

“Ihere  is  a crisis  in  tbe  Is- 
raeli right  because  we  are 
very  ideologicaL  " said  a Likud 
MP,  Ruby  Rlvlin,  who  openly 
expressed  his  disappointment 
with  Mr  Netanyahu’s  policies. 

•The  task  of  Zionism,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  was  that 
we  should  create  here  a Jew- 
ish democratic  state  all  over 
foe  Land  of  Israel  — between 
the  Jordan  River  and  to 
Mediterranean. 

"We  cannot  give  away 
lands  that  should  be  tbe  heart 
and  shelter  and  homeland  for 
Jews  from  all  over  the 
world.” 


Reeve  in  frame  for  remake  of  Rear  Window 


Martin  Walker 
In  VteliliiglDn 


CHRISTOPHER  REEVE. 

the  now  paralysed  star 
of  Snpennaii,  is  being 
wooed  to  star  in  a remake 
of  the  1954  Alfi«d  HHcIi- 
coek  classic  thrOlei:  Rear 
Window,  in  which  a wheel- 
chair-bound photographer 
is  caught  up  in  a murder  he 
could  see  firom  his  room. 

The  ilten^  agent  Shel- 
don Abend,  who  owns  foe 
rights  to  Rear  Window,  told 
the  Hollywood  Reporter 


yesterday  that  he  bad 
promteed  Reeve,  paralysed 
from  foe  neck  down  since  a 
horee-xiding  accident  two 
years  ago,  that  he  would 
give  5 per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds firom  the  remake  to 
spinal  cord  researA. 

Discussions  on  foe  film 
have  begun  with  ABC-’TV, 
Disney  and  Twentieth  Tele- 
vision, but  no  inodncdon 
contracts  have  been  signed. 
Reeve's  agent  had  no 
comment  on  the  project 
yesterday. 

It  WQitid  not  be  Reeve's 
post-accident  screen  debnt: 


he  appeared  briefly  last 
year  in  tbe  televisiDn  movie 
A Step  Toward  Tmnorrow, 
in  which  be  played  a qua- 
draplegic  who  tries  to  help 
aparaly^boy. 

He  also  attended  last 
year's  Oscar  ceremony  and, 
in  Augnst,  foe  Democratic 
national  convention  in  Chi- 
cago which  re-nominated 
Bill  Clinton  for  the 
presidency. 

Confined  to  a wheele- 
chair,  Reeve  has  now  be- 
come the  best  known  cam- 
paigner for  spinal  inJnry 
research. 


tlon.  There  are  suggestions 
that  he  will  have  to  pl^ 
second  fiddle  to  Mr  Lafbn- 
taine  and  will  be  paid  ^wifo 
promises  of  beading  a new 
super  economics  ministry  in 
a Lafontaine  government 

Since  Helmut  Schmidt  lost 
the  chancellery  in  a confi- 
dence vote  in  1982  and  put  the 
Social  Democrats  in  foe  polit- 
ical wilderness  fbr  IS  years, 
to  party  has  gone  throu^ 
five  leaders  and  a multitude 
(ff  crises. 

Now,  with  unemployment 
soaring  and  the  feture  of  the 
welfare  system  up  for  grabs, 
the  obituaries  are  being  writ- 
ten for  the  Kahi  era  and  to 
Social  Democrat  star  is  wax- 
ing- But  the  ubiquitous  bick- 
ering and  badcstabbing  in  a 
demoralised  and  confused 
party  could  yet  put  paid  to  Mr 
Schrader's  ambitions. 

The  obstacles  are  not  likely 
to  include  policy  formulation. 
In  a socie^  increasingly  po- 
larised between  employers 
and  employed,  be  sounds 
sweet  to  both  sides.  His  state 
owns  20  per  cent  of  Volks- 
wagen, which  has  Its  head- 
quarters in  Lower  Saxony, 
and  Mr  Schrdder  sits  on  its 
supervisory  board. 

He  breaks  Social  Democrat 
taboos,  despises  foe  received 
party  nostrums,  argues  for 
"modem”  economic  pttoies 
and  labour  flexibility,  and  is 
more  rightwing  fotm  some  in 
the  ruling  centre-right 
coalition. 

Along  with  foe  rightwing 
prime  minister  of  Bavaria, 
Edmund  Stoiber,  he  is  tbe 
nearest  thing  to  a Eurosceptic 
in  mainstream  German  poli- 
tics. a position  that  earns  him 
government  attacks  as  a 
cheap  populist  and  appals  col- 
leagues in  hJs  own  party’, 
which  by  tradition  is  at  least 
as  pro-European  as  Mr  Kohl’s 
Christian  Democrats. 

With  characteristic  flair 
and  rutblessness.  Mr 
Schrfider  is  flirting  with  Ger- 
man anxieties  about  the 
single  currency, 

"You  have  to  be  able  to  stop 
a train  going  in  foe  wrong  di- 
rection while  it  is  still  mov- 
ing.” he  said  this  week.  “If 
Eobl  prociaims  that's  a taboo, 
he’s  revealing  a problematic 
attitude  to  the  quality  of 
democracy. 

"Kohl  maintains  the  Ger- 
mans  have  to  be  tied  into 
Europe.  I say  the  Germans 
are  politically  and  democrati- 
cally mature.  They  want  to  be 
Europeans  because  they  want 
to  be,  not  because  toy  have 
to  be  to  avmd  being  a danger 
to  others.” 


Britain  urges 
new  head  of 
United  Nations 
to  implement 
rapid  reform 


hut  Black  In  London 
and  Mark  Tran  in  Now  York 


Bnew  United  Nations  sec- 
retary-general, Eofi  An- 
nan, to  press  ahead  with 
long-del^red  reforms  and 
exploit  1^  good  relati<ms 
with  foe  United  States  Con- 
gress to  improve  the 
organisation’s  parlons 
finances. 

Mr  Annan,  who  is  dne  to 
meet  John  Major  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Mal- 
colm Rifirinrt,  today,  has  al- 
ready made  management 
changes  In  foe  secretariat 
and  is  expected  to  Issue  a 
"mission  statement"  in  tbe 
summer. 

Foreign  Office  officials 
said  they  would  be  propos- 
ing spe^y  reform  of  the  Se- 
enrity  Council,  incinding 
permanent  seats  for  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  in- 
creased memtershlp  firom 
the  present  15  to  20  or  21— 
althongb  it  was  still  un- 
clear how  to  resolve  de- 
mands for  representation 
from  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  Asia. 

Mr  Annan,  a Ghanaian 
veteran  of  the  UN  bureau- 
cracy who  replaced  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  of  Egypt  last 
month,  is  \to11  placed  to 
streamline  the  organisation. 

“Someone  like  Annan, 
himself  from  the  Third 
World  and  a smrvant  of  the 
UN,  is  likely  to  command  a- 
lot  of  respect  firom.  tbe  rank 
and  file  of  the  UN."  said  a 
Foreign  Office  source. 

Britain  wants  Mr  Annan 
to  take  advantage  of  having 
assumed  his  position  at  foe 
same  time  as  Madeleine  Al- 
bright was  promoted  from 

Washington's  UN  ambassa- 
dor to  secretary  of  state, 
and  of  his  own  hi^  stand- 
ing on  Capitol  HilL 

Congress  wants  to  reduce 
the  ns  contribution  to  tbe 
UN’s  regular  and  peace- 
keeping budgets,  currently 
25  per  cent  and  31  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  totals. 
Bat  this  is  being  resisted  by 
Britain  and  foe  European 
Union,  who  have  long  been 
angry  at  the  scale  of  US  ar^ 
rears:  approximately 

$1.3  billion  (£800  million) 
at  foe  last  count. 
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Saving  the  Underground 

The  search  is  now  on  for  a second-best  solution 


AFTER  18  years  in  office  and  within 
weeks  of  a general  election,  the  i 

Government  has  suddenly  announced  I 
the  privatisation  of  London  Transport 
This  issue  is  of  obvious  interest  to  the 
capital  but  has  implications  for  every- 
one because  it  is  ffie  latest  attempt  to 
ciack  what  sometimes  seems  like  an 
insoluble  problem:  the  financing  o£ 
vital  infiastructure  at  a time  of  draco- 
nian public  spendi^  constraints.  For 
what  may  prove  their  last  privatisation 
announcement  (which  will  be  stillborn 
if  Labour  wins  the  election)  the  Conser- 
vatives are  proposing  what  they  have 
never  done  l^ore:  allowing  most  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  retained  for 
future  investment  In  every  other  priva- 
tisation — with  the  exception  of  TSB 
whose  legal  ownership  was  doubtful  — 
the  proceeds  went  to  the  taspairer.  The 
ii^ection  of  much-needed  capital  will  be 
wdcomed  ^ suffering  London  com- 
muters but  it  will  create  as  many  prob- 
lems as  it  solves. 

It  niPi^Ti-g  that  in  effect  the  whole  of 
London's  undet^rou^  system  be 
given  away  &ee,  thereby  setting  the 
scene  for  yet  more  huge  capital  gaim  as 
the  new  owners  set  about  e^loiting 
LT's  vast  property  assets  and 
in  their  accounts  with  the  incoming 
public  grants.  And,  as  London  First  — 
the  business-backed  pressure  group  — 
points  out  because  the  privatisation 
money  won't  come  until  2000  it  doesn't 
help  the  backlog  of  under-investment 
(£1.5  billion),  the  sharp  cuts  forced  on 
LT  by  the  last  Budget  and  the  £150 
million  ovemm  for  the  Jubilee  line, 
which  the  Treasury  is  forcing  LT  to 
finance  out  of  its  reduced  resources  (at 
the  expense  of  something  else). 

What  ^ould  he  done?  It  is  crucial  not 
to  be  dogmatic  about  private  or  public 
capital  but  to  ask  what  combination  of 
the  two  would  best  provide  what  every- 
one wants  — a transport  system  that 
London  can  be  proud  of  and  ^^dh. 


because  of  fhe  centriffigal  forces  ema- 
nating fkrom  the  capital,  will  also  create 
waves  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Private 
capital  cannot  be  ruled  out  It  was,  after 
all,  private  capital  that  built  the  under- 
ground system  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  much  ^ it  American.  It  was 
only  when  the  runaway  success  of  the 
car  made  tube  investment  unprintable 
that  ^vemment  had  to  step  in.  It  is 
true,  if  unfashionable,  that  the  purest 
way  of  economically  financing  the 
undeiground  is  through  public  capital. 
Why?  Partly  because  government  can 
borrow  more  cheaply  than  the  private 
sector:  partly  because  government 
doesn't  have  to  earn  the  TfigH  rates  of 
return  demanded  by  the  private  sector 
to  finance  dividends  (which  have  to  be 
refiected  in  higher  teres  or  subsidies)^ 
and  partly  because  government  is 
uniquely  placed  to  assess  the  social 
returns  (reduced  road  congestion,  sav- 
ings on  fiiel,  fewer  accidents,  reduced 
journey  times  etc)  that  investment  in 
the  underground  would  bring.  That 
part  of  the  investment  which  can’t  be 
recouped  from  fares  should  be  financed 
partly  from  national  taxation  and 
partly  from  a charge  on  businesses  and 
consumers  in  London. 

But  since  both  Labour  and  the  Con- 
servatives won’t  contemplate  increases 
in  ^ tax  burden,  a fudge  must  be 
fbund.  Labour’s  yet-to-be-unveilad  pro- 
posals to  use  Joint  public  sector-private 
sector  money  might  succeed  if  they 
unleash  prirate  sector  expertise  to  un- 
lock LTs  underexploited  asset  potential 
and  sell  off  parts  of  the  empire  that  are 
genuinely  not  needed.  doesn’t 

make  sense  is  the  Government’s  pU^ 
to  give  away  tor  nothing  assets  with  an 
underlidng  value  of  £13  billion  just 
because  th^  can’t  bear  tire  thou^t  of 
anything  significant  remaining  in  the 
public  sector.  Ifs  taken  18  years  to  get 
around  to  produdiig  this  half-baked 
idea.  It  should  be  buried  immediately. 


Curbing  sex  abuse  at  home 

A true  story  doesn't  need  to  be  sensationalised  on  TV 


UNUEE  HOMELESSNESS  in  the  1960s, 
child  sex  abuse  is  not  a hidden  problem. 
A succession  of  scai^lals  in  the  last 
decade  have  received  wide  publicity.  A 
Cathy  Come  Home  documentary  is  not 
need^  to  arouse  public  concern  but  the 
producers  of  1^  night’s  No  Child  of 
Mine  were  r^t  to  recognise  the  need 
for  a “true-life”  drama  to  correct  con- 
tinuing misconceptions  about  abuse. 
Three  of  the  most  prevalent  delusions 
were  scotched  by  last  night's  powerful 
film-  The  biggest  threat  to  children  is 
not  “stranger  danger”  but  abuse  within 
the  fiunily  — by  parents,  step-parents, 
relatives  or  their  friends.  Secondly,  the 
typical  paedophile  is  not  the  monster 
portrayed  by  the  tabloid  press.  That  is 
what  makes  them  so  dangerous.  They 
don’t  grow  horns,  they  look  quite  nor- 
m^  and  can  appear,  like  the  father  in 
last  nisfafs  drama,  likeable  in  many 
respects.  Finally,  the  victims  them- 
selves. the  children,  are  often  good  at 
covering-up  their  abuse  and  don't  wear 
“victim”  stamped  on  their  foreheads. 

No  wonder  children’s  oiganisations 
were  embracing  the  production  team 
even  before  release.  They  were  not  only 
serious  about  relaying  the  real  situa- 
tion but  they  had  the  commendable 
idea  of  pushing  tor  policy  goals  too:  a 
proper  network  of  refiiges  for  children 
who  run  away  from  abusing  parents 
and  carers  plus  a new  national  organi- 
sation tor  adult  survivors.  But  two  total 
mwtakes  were  made  by  the  producers. 
The  first  was  to  choose  such  an  extreme 
case  of  abuse  — a girl  who  was  sexually 


abused  by  her  mother,  stqp-totber  and 
care  worker  as  w(^  as  being  coaxed 
into  prostitution  by  her  tother  and  a 
pimp  promisii^  her  a better  life.  The 
phenomenon  of  “repeat  victimisation” 
is  familiar  to  professionals  but,  by 
choosing  such  a sensational  case,  the 
team  eroded  the  programme’s  credibil- 
ity with  the  public  ft  was  tryii^  to 
persuade.  Worse  still,  they  failed  to 
corroborate  their  tocts,  as  we  docu- 
mented on  our  front-page  yesterday, 
thus  giving  apologists  a chance  to  deny 
the  seriousness  of  the  social  problem.  1^ 
for  eS^  dzmna  producers  want  **real 
life”  cases,  ^en  they  must  ap^  the 
strict  journalistic  rule  of  standing  up 
their  story.  A statement  from  the 
Hralth  Deparfznent  has  added  to  the 
doubts  about  the  claims  in  the  drama. 

Yet  the  underlying  message  of  No 
C^d  of  Iffine  is  absolutely  true.  Chil- 
dren are  being  robbed  of  their  inno- 
cence every  day.  Sexual  abuse  is  one  of 
toe  largest  cat^ories  in  the  10,000  calls 
which  Childline  receives  every  day. 
Almost  8,000  children  were  given  exten- 
sive telephone  counselling  last  year.  If 
they  had  wanted  more  intensive  ther- 
apy, they  would  have  had  to  wait  for  18 
months  in  most  areas.  That  is  a scan- 
daL  We  do  need  an  organisation  tor 
adult  survivors.  They  have  many  needs. 
There  are  still  only  tour  refUges  for 
cbildren  who  run  away.  There  should 
be  a national  network  ftmded  by  ^)v- 
ernment  Not  even  the  rise  in  child 
pn^tution  has  prompted  ministerial 
action.  If  only  a TV  drama  could- 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Some  lingua  rancour 


Winston  Silcott:  I too  am  a 
victim  of  the  justice  system 


David  crystal  is  rl^bct 
to  eaTT  the  ftnuiiirig  pic- 
ture “the  greatest  intel- 
lectual disaster  toe  idanet  has 
ever  known”  language 
that  took  over  toe  world.  Feb- 
ruary 22),  but  he  toils  to  point 
out  toe  oontribation  we  are 
mairing  (o  OUT  uwu  intellec- 
tual disaster  through  our 
natinnai  incapaci^  to  take 
seriously  pn^dency  in  Ibr- 
eignlangiuiges. 

Ihe  proof  is  in  the  dedin- 
Iz^  numbers,  continunig  lan- 
guage study  beyond  the 
rudimentary;  the  projected 
shortages  in  teacher  supply 
and  the  continnhig  losses  of 
export  ordears  due  to  lack  of 
langua^  competence  witoin 
British  companies. 

Characterised  by  the  ''stick- 
ing plaster  approach",  the 
present  arrangements  fbr  lan- 
guages in  toe  UK  ladt  cohe- 
sion. Can  anyone  seriously 
imaging  that,  20  years  hence, 
if  the  sitnatimi  is  allowed  to 
continue,  Britain  win  have 
substantially  improved  its 
abysmal  record? 

Ihe  Australian  government 
haw  its  natinnai  language  and  ' 
literacy  polity  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment is  considering  a ; 
national  action  programme  I 
<m  foreign  languages.  If  the 
Dtr^  a nation  we  admire  fbr  | 
their  ability  to  function  in  a | 
variety  of  languages,  are  wor- 
ried, should  we  in  the  UK  not : 
perhaps  start  to  consider  the  I 
need  for  a natitmal  langwgft  ' 
strategy? 

Judith  Hanxiltoii.  I 

Language  Strategy  I 

Working  Oroiq), 

4/5  Duke  of  Yoik  Street, 
Londem  SWIY  6JX. 


IT  is  of  vital  conctfn  to  toe 
survival  not  only  of  other 
ttmgues,  but  also  alternative 
social  systems  and  lifestyles, 
that  a ainglo  language  ananat. 

tog  from  a country  to  whom 

wxmmtmiMtKnn  is  blit  a Tyiayps 

to  rtsnHnning  wealth  cTeatkm 
— which  I mean  America 
not  Britain  is  not  permitted 
the  hnouy  cf  afree  run. 

The  encouragment  of  indig- 
enous film  and  television  pnv 
•'ductioze,  as  shown  by  the 
Stench  and  Chinese,  the 
fffmHnning  use  of  tfao  vemao- 
ular  by  locals,  when  not  en- 
gaged on  toe  Internet  m*  pack- 
ing goods  for  export  to 
Western  countries,  serve  to 
show  that  such  oral  and  Uter- 
aiy  preponderance  cannot  be 
taken  fiv  granted. 

American  English  may 
have  become  the  lingua 
Jraaoa.  of  fhe  business  world 
but  two-thirds  of  the  ^bal 
I population  have  still  to  mafra 
their  first  telephone  can 
WR  Jackson. 

I 6 St  John  Street 
Mansfield.  Notts  NGI8  IQfL 

David  crystal  was  wkte ' 
of  the  mark  when  he 
wrote  about  takmg  over  toe 
world.  He  says  that  ^rox- 1 
jmately  1,400  million  people 
speak  a form  of  EngUsh.  That 
only  leaves  about  4.000  mu-  j 
lion  who  do  not  He  stfil  has  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  to  convince  i 
that  lot  And  his  “forms  of’  I 
RngHsb  are  disputaMe.  What ' 
tf  your  interlocutor  uses  a dif- 
ferent English?  Or  can  write 
it  but  not  hear  what  you  say? 
WU  Green. 

202  Dunkery  Road, 

London  SE9  4EiP. 


The  twain  losers  in  a world 
where  v-neUah  is  the  liiu 
gufi  flmua  will  continue  to  be 
those  for  whom  En^i^  is  the 
language,  fbr  toey  win  go 
on  being  derived  of  fbe  add- 
' Ltional  value  of  aoeess  to  other 

! cultures.  As  it  is.  I would 
g^H»ss  most  of  fhe  educated 
world  knows  more  about 
I English-spealdiig  countries 
I than  they  know  about  the 
world.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
continental  Europeans  con- 
cerning Britain. 

Antoxuo  de  Figueiredo. 

14  Cromwdl  Place, 

Londmi  SW14  7HA. 

David  Crystal  rightly  de-  j 

mdllsbes  myths  but  X fold 
he  should  allow  that  the  para- ; 
mount  world  success  of  I 
is  also  diie  to  its ' 
qualities  of  flexibility,  inven- 
tiveness and  verbal  improvis- 
ation, from  Shakespeare 
(’*mocfc  castles  down”)  to 
computerese.  It  Is  more 
wieldy  (dare  I say  “wiel- 
dler”)  other  European 
langu^es. 

(Dr)  Edward  Bladr. 

Tangiiagp  Studies  Centre, 
London  School  of  Econoaics 
and  Political  Science, 
Houghton  Street, 

London  WC2A  2AE. 

David  crystal  sees  signs 
of  ”a  new  form  of 
En^ish  — caU  it  World  Stan- 
dard Spoken  English".  But 
the  mutation  was  spotted 
years  ago  and  alr^dy  has  its 
own  pet  name:  Anglobo. 

Peter  Donnelly. 

4.05  Beaux-Arts, 

Manor  Gardens, 

London  N76JW. 


NO  words  can  express  the 
joy  I felt  when  the  appeal 
judge  released  fhe  Bridge- 
water  Three  (Letters.  Ehb- 
ruazy  24).  But  the  elatum 
diminished  after  a few 
seconds  when  reality  set  in,  I 
studied  my  surroundings  and 
thought ...  19  years. 

The  police  attitude  will  not 
change  until  they  are  held 
responsible  when  innocent 
people  are  wilfully 
imprisoned. 

The  public  must  never  for- 
get that  there  are  many  more 
innocent  women  and  men 
who  will  have  to  sufibr  ump- 
teen years’  incarceration  for 
crimes  they  havw’t  commit- 
ted. These  people  may  have 
criminal  records,  be  pow  or 
black:  the  right  ingredients 
for  being  wrtm^-<»»ivicted. 

As  a Nack  person  I wasn't 
supposed  to  expose  the  way  I 
was  used  as  toe  sacrificial 
ifliTih  in  the  PC  Blakdock 
^ow  ti^  By  usii^  me  as  the 
toll  guy,  it  was  easier  for  the  | 
pcdice  to  portray  me  in  a dlf- , 
forent  l^t  to  the  Judge  in  the 
Smith  case  and  mafc-p  sure  I 
didn’t  receive  a fair  triaL 
Some  would  say  I am  still 
being  punished  for  PC  Blake- 1 
lock’s  death,  whicto  I ani  inno- 1 
cent  of 

More  injustices  wiU  occur 
if  the  public  allows  the  new 
Crime  BUI.  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  and  fbe 
destroying  of  evidence  after 
three  y^ors,  «Qce  a parson  has 
been  convictedr  to  become 
law. 

Winston  SUcott. 

Weald  Wing,  HM  Prison, 
County  Roc^ 

Maidstone,  Kent  MEM  lUZ. 


AS  a solicitor,  may  1 add  my 
own  concerns  as  to  the 
non-disclosure  of  evidence 
that  gave  rise  to  su<to  a spec- 
' tacular  miscarriage  of  justice. 

My  firm  recently  acted  for 
a man  charged  with  arson. 
He  was  acquitted,  helped  im- 
measural^'  by  the  forensic 
evidence  this  furm  assem- 
bled. However,  the  expert  in- 
stnicted  by  tois  firm  would 
only  conduct  the  work  if  we 
accepted  reapoosibUlty  for 
his  fees.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  case,  the  crown  court 
taxing  office  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  rates  per  hour 
charged  by  the  expert  The 
shortfall  is  £830. 

We  are  now  being  sued  by 
the  expert  for  £830.  In  other 
words,  by  successfully  de- 
fendii«  a man  feeing  ntin.  we 
lose  toe  sum  of  £830  — or  the 
defendant  (of  good  character) 
would  now  be  serving  bis 
timp  in  prison. 

The  Bridgewater  Three 
served  18  years  (mid  rightly 
their  case  attracted  wall-to- 
wall  eqtosure).  but  what  pub- 
licity would  attach  to  toe  cli- 
ent we  represented,  had  he 
he&a.  convicted  due  to  the  de- 
fence being  unable  to  finance 
adequate  expert  evidence  on 
key  issues  in  the  case  — In 
other  words,  if  we  had 
rejected  the  experts  onerous 
terms  of  business? 

How  many  defence  solici- 
tors have  paid  the  same  price 
as  ourselves? 

Malcolm  Perry. 

Justin  Stuart-Mills. 

Perry,  Grlgg  and  Company, 

21  OrsettRoad, 

Grays  Thurrock, 

Essex  RM17  5DS. 
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IN  Tom  McNally's  piece  in 
Monday's  Guardian,  ’‘Fight- 
ing Ni^t  and  Day,”  he  sug- 
g^^  that  "there  is  a very 
real  ehanr^  that  24  hour  news 
will  become  toe  preserve  of 
CNN  and  Sky  unless  the  BBC 
develops  its  eapacilitles 
now." 

While  he  put  forward  a co- 
gent a^ument  for  24-faour 
news  in  toe  UK,  it  is  also 
I worth  reminding  readers  of 
I the  strength  of  the  BBC's  ex- 
isting intematioi^  24  hour 
news  channd:  BBC  Worid. 

Launched  only  two  years 
ago,  it  Is  sdready  Europe’s 
festest-growing  channel  and 
is  bug^  successful  In  terms 
of  available  in 

174  countries  and  territories, , 


and  in  30  million  homes 
across  Europe  alone.  While  it  i 
is  a commmrial  its 

public  service  values  of  . au- 
thoritative news  coverage,  I 
analysis  and  news  teatores ' 
are  winning  loyally  imrf  ao- 1 
dalm  around  tim  worid  — so  I 
much  so  that  CNN  are  now  in  I 
the  process  of  re-focusing 
their  schedules  and  program- 
ming to  compete  more  di- 
rectly with  us. 

The  channel  is  a success 
story:  a British  ei^rt 
vtoiito  any  MP  should  be 
proud.  . 

Bob  Wheaton. 

BBC  Worldwide  Television, 
Woodlands, 

80  Wood  Lane. 

London  W12  OTT. 


IF  WE  must  contemplate  toe 
return  of  the  Benin  Bronzes 
to  ffigeria,  is  it  not  toe  ut- 
most importance  that  the  Brit- 
itoi  Museum  is  persuaded  to 
have  riectrotypes  made  wbEe 
tTio  originals  are  in  our 
possession.  The  Victorians 
realised  toat  copper  or  bronze 
electrotypes  are  easy  to  make 
and  preserve  the  true  shape 
azri  km  (tftoe  origtoal  in  real 
metaL  Wito  znodeni  sQiccme 
rubber  moulds  perfect  copies 
could  be  made  wttooizt  any 
danear  to  the  artefects.  I have 
of  course  DO  commertdal  inter- 
est in  dectrotyping. 
DrMatklVfcEvedy. 
getareneeRoad, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 
TNllBE. 


No  Child  of  Mine:  the  controversy  grows 

"pHE  issue  of  the  TV  pro- 1 peculiar  button.  Our  real  coa- 1 make  them  t 
I eramme  No  Child  of  Mine  cem  should  focus  on  why  de-  received  sever 


The  politics  of  the  First  Lady 

Labour  should  beware  of  thrusting  wives  into  the  spotlight 


IN  the  "old  days”  politicians’  spouses 
led  private  lives.  Even  today,  that  isn’t 
impossible,  as  Norma  Ii^or  and  Jane 
Ashdown  have  shown.  But  those  d^ 
could  be  ending.  Mrs  Major  is  breakii^ 
with  habit  by  taking  a more  prominent 
part  in  the  election  campaign.  Mean- 
while, Labour  leaders’  wives  attract, 
and  to  some  extent  seek,  the  limel^t 
more  than  their  counterparts.  And 
Cherie  Booth,  like  Glenys  Klnnock  be- 
fore her,  is  becoming  part  of  the  elec- 
toral battlefield  In  a new  way. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design  ~ and 
it  is  a bit  of  both  Britain  is  entering 

the  era  of  First  Lady  politics.  That  is  a 
mixed  blessing.  Ms  J^oth’s  visit  with 
her  husband  to  the  Wirral  byelectioD 
this  week  shows  what  it  mflanc  jn 
practice.  The  smiling  presidential  pair 
guaranteed  enough  coverage-to  delight , 
the  Labour  image-makers.  But  the 
reporting  of  Ms  Booth’s  visit  was  also 
petty  and  even  smutty.  It  followed  some 


nasty  attacks  on  her  in  the  broadsheet 
press.  Even  allowing  for  media  myso- 
gyny,  is  this  a form  of  politics  which 
Labour  ought  to  be  encouraging? 

Ms  Boofti  is  alrea^  a public  figure  in 
her  own  r^t  She  intends  to  continue 
her  l^al  career  even  if  she  is  living  at 
Number  10.  Nothing  wrong  with  that 
But  does  that  justify  the  kind  of  public- 
ity she  is  now  gettii^  even  it  to  an 
extent  some  of  it  is  deliberately  sought? 
Certainly  not  In  a society  founded  on 
mutual  respect  or  — take  your  pidk  — 
hypocrisy,  the  spouses  of  public  people 
can  stay  off-limits.  In  a society  without 
sMXsh  rules,  there  is  no  dividing 
Private  lives  are  besieged  and  wives  — 
particularly  Labour  wives  — are  tar- 
gets. Is  that  accqrtable?  Of  course  not 
is  it  inevitable?  Probably.  The  feult 
does  not  lie  wholly  witii  New  Labour, 
but  the  party  should  think  twice  before 
helping  to  change  something  that  Old 
Labour  mostly  got  right. 


I gramme  No  Child  of  Mine 
is  sexual  abuse  but  tim  "oon- 
cem"  In  your  front-page  story 
(Concern  over  TV  abase 
drama,  February  25)  was 
whether  the  woman  on  whom 
the  drama  is  based  was  telling 
toetruQx. 

Peter  Eosminsky,  the  pro- 
ducer, might  have  done  mm- 
$elf  a favour  and  not  Insisted 
on  toe  'foroe  life”  Social 
workers,  child  psychiatrists, 
police  officers,  journalists 
and  other  profe^onals.  who 
have  been  involved  in  child 
sex-abnse  oonld  match 
the  fect/fiction  of  No  Child  cf 
%IQne  with  cas»  whose  verac- 
ity is  unque^oned. 

Why  Is  it  that  every  time  — 
in  feet  or  fiction  — child  sex- 
abuse  is  examined  on  our 
televisioo  screens,  the  wi^ 
”controversiaI”.a]M  surfaces? 
The  snWhninai  messs^  ap- 
pears to  be  that  child  sex- 
abuse  Is  mainly  a myth,  con- 
cocted by  dissembling 
children  and  neurotic  aduUs, 
detenained  to  seek  attention 
and  maliciously  do  down 
tbelr  ”betters’*. 

We  accept  withoiit  outcry 
dramas  about  drug-taking, 
batry-bashing,  .domiKtic  vio 
lence  and  brother-sister  in^ 
east,  but  child  sexual  abuse  — 
on  the  rare  oceesiop  it  Is  tack- 
led ~ appears  to  press  a very 


peculiar  button.  Onr  real  cmi- 
cem  should  focus  on  why  de- 
nial appears  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  as  than  an 

iindAi-Bfamriing  the  Crime 
and  its  consequences. 

Yvonne  Roberts. 

Englewood  Road, 

London  SW12. 

Your  artfole  about  my  at- 
tendance. at  a showily  of 
No  Child  of  Mine  is  mislead- 
ing  (He's  lost  his  job  and  the 
press  have  gtven  him  a ham- 
meting,  February  24X 
Tbe  showing  starts  half  an 
hoar  late  because  of  votes  tak- 
ing place  in  toe  House  of 
Ctes^ns.  On  my  arrival,  1 
hdd  fhe  Meridian  team  toat  I 
would  have  to  leave  within 
half  an  hour  to  attend  anoffc^ 
meeting.  I was  the  only  kff  to 
turn  up  and  1 leS  at  the 
second  intervaL 
Before  leaving  I spoke  to  a 
woman  from  Meridian  — not 
Peter  Kosminsky  — who 
asked  me  what  1 thought 
about  the  film  fer.  To  the 
best  (tf  my  knowledge,  I qoes- 
ticsted  vriietoer  it  was  neces- 
sary to  depict  in  such  a 
graphic  form  so  many  wnOi; 
of  depravity  practised  on  this 
child  and  asked  them  what 
solutions  the  film  posed.  I am 
unable  to  comment  on  what 
Mr  Kosminsky  tooi^ht  about 
my  remarks  because  he  didn’t 


make  tham  to  me.  I h;>H 
received  several  letters  from 
constituents  who  had  read 
comments  about  the  pro- 
gramme in  tte  natioMi  press 
and  I wanted  to  know  Its  con- 
tents before  attempting  to 
answer  them. 

Your  account  seeks  to  pres- 
ent- me  as  a narrctw-imnded 
person  just  this  side  of  "Dis- 
gusted of  Tunbridge  Wells” 
whan  nofhlt^  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  tratiL 
Teresa  Gorman  (MF). 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWIAOAA. 

R AERIDIAN  Broadcasting 
I VIhas  full  confidence  in  No 
Child  ctf  Mine,  We  have  given 
our  word  not  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  person  at  fbe 
centre  (tf  the  fifm,  indeed  no 
nam^  are  identified  in  order 
to  affiud  the  person  <x>n- 
cenied  maximum  anonymity, 
'ftie  research  and  production 
took  two  years  end  8nrin^j^a^^ 
extensive  corroboration  from 
care  workers,  counsellors  and 
social  workers  The  fi>«<  has 
been  viewed  ^ seven  (toQ- 
dimx's  organisations  and  en- 
dorsed as  a realistic  and  res- 
ponsible portrayaL 
Mary  McAnaily. 

Managing  Director. 

I IMdianBroadcaking. 

I Television  Centre, 

I Sout2iamptimSOi40Z. 


Barbara  CaiHand  and 
Richard  Hoggart  are  both 
ri^t  (Shhh  ...  page  rage. 
February  22).  Thesr’re  afoo 
wrong.  The  roles  of  public 
libraries  in  education  and 
entertainment  are  not  mizt- 
nally  exdusive.  They  can  ed- 
ucate, inform,  inspire  and 
entertain.  These  functions 
can  be  experienced  by  toe 
same  person  at  different 
times  and  different  people  at 
toe  same  time. 

. Public  libraries,  as  tiie  Gov- 
ernment’s policy  review 
pointed  out  haro  an  extremely 
serunis  rotle  to  play  in  a demo(> 
racy.  One  of  their  gi^jcxys  is 
that  they  can  provide  high  and 
POpoIar  culture  side  by  side. 
The  crucial  question  Is  how  to 
maintain  toe  modest  ftwidtwg 
levels  required. 

Ross  Shimmon. 

Chief  Executive. 

The  Library  Associatum. 

7 Ridgmount  Street. 

London  WClE  7AE. 


.A  Country  Diary 


Your  article  (Doctors  back 
sex-change  GP,  Febru^ 
20)  raises  a disturbing  issue 
surrounding  the  treatment 
and  advice  being  given  to  Dr 
J(dm  Browne,  who  "is  to  have 
a sex-change  operation  next 
month”. 

The  aooepted  standards  of 
care  recommend  that  trans- 
sexual patients  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  tbeir  chosen  gen- 
der role  before  surgery  is  per- 
fcTrmed.  This  life-test  Is 
required  for  a good  reason:  it 
allows  time  for  the  patient  to 
aeijust  to  the  new  nde.  If  all 
goes  well,  toen  final  surgery 
can  go  ahead.  If  things  do  not 
work  out  it  is  still  possible  to 
revert  to  the  original  role. 

Is  Dr  Browne  being  offered 
a short  cut  to  surgery  sorely 
because  she  is  doctor,  and 
would  she  practice  significant 
departures  from  estahUshed 
procedures  In  the  treatment 
(tf  her  own  patients? 

Name  and  address  SQPidled. 


ATCHAM:  (foese  honk  In  a 
i void,  quicksilver  sky.  There’s 
a new  ui^ency  in  ffaeir  voices 
as  they  stn^gle  in  a world 
I that  Is  moving  so  fast  sea- 
sons, clouds,  wind,  rain  and 
the  river.  The  Severn,  barely 
contained  within  its  hanv* 
surges  and  churns  under  tiie 
double  bridges  at  Atcham.  De- 
spite the  cold,  raging  fary  of 
! the  river,  a little  band  <tf  mal- 
lards slalom  lightly  under  toe 
medieval  stone  and  the  mod- 
pn  concrete  bridg^  just  for 
the  hell  of  it  The  river  swings 
pasaed  the  Mytton  and  Mer^ 
maid  Hot^  — wh^  legend- 
ary Mad  Jack  Myttoa  flsh^  a 
mermaid  from  the  Severn  — 
and  the  old  church  of  the 
Celtic  saint,  Eata.  Above  the 
trees  at  toe  e(^  ctf  the  ridge 
and  forrow  water  meadows,  a 
buxzard  hanp  for  a moment 
on  the  wind  before  the  rooks 
give  chase.  TlKm,  suddenly, 
the  whole  rookery  to 
the  air  in  a swirling,  raggedy- 
black  column  befim  diapers- 
^ down  the  ^rind.  a few 
days  ago,  these  fields  were 
floode(L  Now,  most  of  the 


water  has  rejoined  the  river's 
powering  course  as, it  whips 
through  the  countrywide  like 
a great  cable,  dicing  the 
wild  Wrish  gdes  down  from 
the  hois.  But  not  all  the  fiood- 
water  has  hitched  to  the  Sev- 
ern's fiow.  Beside  the  island 
— a medieval  eel-trap  — is  an 
ox-bow  with  half-submerged, 
snag-toothed  willows.  Here, 
the  river  reclaims  tte  outer 
e^  -of  a meander  from  Its 
older  course.  Hundreds  of 
yards  across  the  field  is  an- 
other wider,  older  ox-bow, 
where  pools  slowly  trickle, 
wady-deep,  away  from  the 
river,  to  the  reedy  edge  of  a 
river  terrace  formed  cent- 
uries ago.  Around  toe  sweep- 
ing arc  (tf  the  ox-bow  Jake  are 
ancient  oaks  with  massive 
knobbly  roots  whiieb.  have 
survived  countless  floods. 
TTiese  huge,  dork  fioodeent- 
iuel  oaks  have  long  been  part 
of  the  Severn's  shifring  flow, 
as  it  reclaims  and  retr^ts 
through  paths  carved  oyer 
millennia  wito  awesome  vio- 
lence and  gentle  subtlecy.  . 

PAOLSVANS 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


MatthawNonrian 


I EWS  that  my  fiiend 
^ Masdy  ManMsoa 
\ has  floated  the  possi- 
bility of  a permanent  centre 
alliance  between  Lateor 
and  the  UbDems  has  yet  to 
permeate  the  West 
Country,  judging  by  the 
case  before  a Bristol  court 
this  week.  Bill  Martin,  a 
Labour  councillor,  is 
accused  of  attacklzig  John 
Eiely,  deputy  leader  of  the 
Ubltenis,  at  the  end  of  a d^ 
bate  on  New  Age  Travellers, 
and  headbutting, 
hugging  and  finally  palling 
him  totbegroimd.  Atthis 
point,  so  prosecn  tor  Pat 
SoUivan  alleges.  Mr  Martin 
said  to  Mr  Eiely:  “Ifyou 
make  another  comment 
that,  J will  ram  my  fist  SO 
far  down  your  throat  yon 
will  need  to  pnta  toirtb- 
brnsh  np  your  arse  to  brush 
your  teeth.’*  (And  they  say 
TV  killed  the  art  of  political 
oratory.)  Mr  Martin  dmiles 
the  char^,  but  admits 
punching  the  otberman — 
like  himself,  bespectacled 
and  white-haired — in  self- 
defence.  We  await  the  result 
with  interest. 

IAMconfhsedbythe 
finrry  of  legal  letters 
from  Sandra  Howl's 
solicitors,  linklaters,  de- 
mand!^ retractions  and 
apologies  from  newspapers 
which  repeated  Derek  Lew- 
is’s claim  that  sbe  was  keen 
for  prisonera  to  be  less  well 
fed.  Polly  accepting  that 
she  never  said  ansrthing  of 
the  sort,  what  is  hafmng  is 
the  implication  suggested 
by  her  distress.  Sandra 
Howard  appears  to  view  as 
grossly  defamatory  any  sug- 
gestion that  she  "lieb*  bold 
views  on  penal  eondlficms 
not  unlike  those  other  hus- 
band. Very  odd. 

IN  what  may  well  prove 
the  most  emotionally- 
cbaiged  television  event 
of  the  year.  Live  TV  is  to 
broadcast  a day-iong  trib- 
ate  to  Janet  Street-Porter. 
Those  who  saw  the  docu- 
mentary about  Janet’s 
launch  of,  and  swift  depar- 
ture &om,  the  cable  chazmel 
will  be  touched  at  such  gen- 
erosity lyom  Kelvin  McKen- 
zie. ‘*Uslng  the  latest  com- 
puter technology,”  says  the 
press  release.  “Live  TV  has 
created  a virtualJanet, 
complete  with  flame-red 
hair,  trademark  glasses 
and.  of  course,  that  distinc- 
tive nasal  twang.  Vutual 
Janet  wUl  be  voidt^  all 
promos  throughout  the  day, 
and  giving  her  opinion  of 
some  of  Live  TV’s  new  pro- 
gramming.” Janet  Str^t- 
Porten  A Tribute  is  on 
Tuesday.  March  1 1. 

Anew  candidate  steps 
forward  in.  the  race  to 
find  the  public  rela- 
tions triumph  of  the  year.  It 
Is  South  West  Trains.  When 
organisers  of  the  Woking 
Danro  Umbrella,  a dance 
fastival  involving  the  Scot- 
tish Ballet  which  opened 
lost  night,  were  loddngfbr 
a publicity  stunt.  South 
West  Trains  volunteered. 

The  rail  company  would 
alio  w a photo-shoot  on 
Waterloo  Station  on 
Monday,  with  all  the  dan- 
cers in  fheir  tutus,  leaning 
out  of  the  train  to  Woking. 

All  the  ballerinas  tonied 
up.  in  their  tutus,  and  so  did 
a photf^rapb  er  fSrom  a 
national  newspaper,  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  South 
West  realist  It  had  can- 
celled the  train. 


Sometimes  it’s  hard 
to  be  a woman 


Commentary 


Bennett 


HIS  weel^  Dr  John, 
now  Dr  Joanna. 
Browne  held  lus  first 
surgery  dressed  as  a 
yifoman.  He  wore,  it  was 
r^iorted.  a sober  skirted  suit, 
teamed  with  a colourful 
blouse.  His  paWAntg  were  far 
fiom  agbsst,  haumg  already 
been  alerted  to  the  transBir- 
matioiz  by  Dr  Browne’s  in- 
creaslngiy  long  hair  and  obvi- 
ous make-up,  and  more 
recenfly,  by  a letter  in  which 
he  announced  his  irtfanHtw  to 
become,  externally  at  least,  fe- 
male: *7  expect  people  wQL 
find  it  very  hard  to  under- 
stand my  actum  in  <»haHgTnp 


fiom  a m«iw  to  a woman.' 

In  fact,  people  semn  to  have 
it  found  sniprlsingly  easy  to 
understand  Dr  Browne’s  turn- 
about *Tm  not  going  to  let 
this  bofiier  me,”  said  cme 
(foeerfol  patient  "I  thought  1 
had  problems  but  they’re 
nothing  compared  with  what 
be  must  have  gmie  ihrougb.” 
After  30  years  of  ocsifassions 
and  court  cases,  prurience 
and  half-hrarted  outrage,  ses 
changes  have  become  so  ac- 
ceptable, or  commonj^ce, 
that  even  tabloid  newspapers 


appear  to  have  run  out  of  as- 
tODishment  After  ^ what 
dlsereDce  does  it  really  make, 
if  Dr  Browne,  a fidherof  five, 
fads  better  with  breasts,  or  if 
Tcmyftadtey,  a bald,  bearded, 
tsutooed  science  teabher,  can 
now  only  be  himsdf  as  Miss 
Toni  Bradley,  wearing  a big 
wig,  a blouse,  azxl  a chedmr?  Zn 
Bradley's  ease,  local  pet^Oe  ap- 
pear, again,  to  itave  been  im- 
peccably liberal  in  respecting 
his  choree.  ‘'Come  out  and  go 
for  it”  said  one  permit  hi- 
deed,  the  on^  person  vrtio 
could  be  found  to  denounce 
the  iadvZike  Toni  was 
hammer  of  unlawful  Ibrnlcft- 
tioo.  Dr  Adrian  Ri^rs.  ^ 
faar^  for  TonTs  pupfts:  “One 
tffae  purposes  c(  file  Job  is  to 
set  a good  example  and  iniro- 
duos  cerfairziy  iiito  the  fives  of 
young  people  at  an  impres- 
simia^  tixTC  in  tfaair  lives.” 

But  if  as  we  have  been  told, 
hi^  standards  of  dress  are 
now  to  be  expected  from 
teachers,  it  seems  certain  that 
Bdiss  Toni  Bradley  will  be  a 
splendid  example  to  her 
charaes.  FUr  transsexuals,  the 
wearily  of  ooloaifiil  blouses 
and  flowing  scarves  is  an  item 
of  female  faith,  an  act  of  gen- 
der-epedfle  paramountQr.  One 
d the  pre-requisites  of  gander 
reassignment  surgery  is  tTiat 
the  subject  should  have  suc- 
cessfully dQpped  around  hi 
drag  for  two  years,  as  part  of 
the  ’’real  fife  test”.  As  Dr  Jo- 
anna Browne  said  week, 

'a  person’s  iqpeanuice  mai«e 

a ftnyfatnantaT  tO 

how  one  thinks  cf  ooesdf ’. 

In  Cmmndrum.  her  account 


oC  her  1972  sex  piianga.  Jan 
Morris  demonstrated  an 
equally  toatfolng  devotiem  to 
pretfificatlon.  “My  idouse  and 
skirt  are  light,  bri^U,  crisp. 
My  dices  make  my  faet  look 
more  delicate  thmi  th^  are, 
besides  giving  me,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  piece  d 
a si^estion  of  vul- 
nerability that  I rather  like, 
hfy  red  and  white  bangles  give 
me  a racy  feel,  my  bag 
matches  my  shoes.”  Review- 


ing the  book.  CyrH  Connolly 
singled  out  this  passage  as 

erwrfh-maatinin  of  tt**  female 

Morris's  authenticity  » ”as  a 
woman  she  must  be 
delidUftil”. 

In  1374,  ftwTiiwiTia  qualities 
could  stfll  be  so  really  and 
uncontroverslally  summa- 
rised ^ emotional,  dizzy, 
gabby,  easUy  patronised, 
grateful  for  any  compliment 
— that  Morris  and  her  fainow 
transsexuals  had  something 
quite  definite  to  asplia  to. 
"Psychologiradly.  1 was  dis- 
tindly  less  forrafUl ...  I cried 
very  eas^,”  the  post-opera- 
tive Morris  writes  with  quaint 
satisfaction.  *My  moods  and 
conditions  ace  more  variable 
now . . . I stop  for  a gossip . . . 1 
spend  much  longv  window- 
dmppii^”  When  a taxi-driver 
pals  her  on  the  btetom,  an  sbe 
does  is  blush. 

Nowadays,  vulnerability 
and  acquirad  helplessness  are 
rarely  accounted  the  desitahle 
or  defining  qualities  of  wexn- 
anhood.  Indeed,  it  would  be 


hard  for  most  women  to  say 
what,  other  than  a sense  of 
shared  biological  destiny. 


being  a woman  actnally  feels 
like.  Yet  there  is  no  dlminu- 
tioa  in  the  number  of  would- 
be  transsexuals,  who  as 
they  ^ways  have  done,  about 
being  ”a  woman  trapped 
within  a man’s  body”.  How 
would  they  know?  Vi^t  gives 
them  such  confidence?  Is 
there  some  kind  of  fem^  es- 
sence that  they  alone  com- 
mand in  their  incarceration? 

Or  do  transsmcuals.  know- 
ing they  can  never  ezperfence 
puberty,  childbirth  or  the 
menopause,  persist  in  focus- 
ing ttieir  lowing  on  the  super- 
ficial attributes  edebrated  by 
Morris?  The  suspicion  that 
this  collection  of  out-dated 
grooming  tips  is.  indeed,  the 
transsexual's  vision  of 
womanly  gratification,  is  only 
confirmed  by  the  "real  life 
test”,  wliiCb  always  seems  to 
involve  skirts  and  scarves, 
long  hair  and  make-up;  never 
Jeans,  a scrubbed  face  and  a 
short  balrcuL 


They  really  believe 
femaleness 
amounts  to  no 
more  than  attitude 
and  Kit 


Professor  Richard  Green, 
research  director  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital’s  Gender  Iden- 
tity Clinic,  told  me  that  the 
current  lack  of  agreed,  objec- 
tive female  qualhdes  doesn’t 
signl^  what  counts  is  trans- 
sexuals’ beliM  that  “since  they 
were  chUdren  they  were  tte 
wrong  gender".  Ihls  feeling 
cannoL  he  insists,  he  assuagwi 
by  psyebotherapy,  but  o^  by 
surgical  and  Jxraonal  inter- 
ventton.  Today,  he  says,  no- 
one  questions  the  ethics  of 
removli^  heathy  tissue  to 
create  a facshmle  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  or  wonders,  as  people 
once  did.  If  this  might  not  be 
professional  mutflation  in  ser- 
vice of  a private  obsession. 

As  no  one  knows  how  men 


acquire  the  bdief  that  they 
are  women  in  the  wrong 
bodies,  there  is  no  way  of  mea- 
suring their  need,  other  than 
by  fiieir  conviccioa,  dedica- 
thm  and  success  in  the  “real 
fife  testr.  Uhdl  surgery  be- 
came an  option,  they  were  not 
measured  at  all;  alteration 
was  not  a posslb^^.  ^ Dr 
Green  says  that  people  have 
always  wanted  to  change  sex. 

The  point  is.  of  course,  that 
you  stfi]  cac’L  Dr  Joanna 
Browne  Is  not  a woman.  Even 
if  she  loiriced  more  »»»  one, 
she  would  not  be  a woman. 
What  has  changed  Is  that  a 
sex-change  establishment  and 
an  understanding  society 
have  become  prepared  to  play 
along  with  her  belief! 

The  best  argument  for  gen- 
der reassignment,  perhaps  the 
only  argument  for  reassign- 
ment. is  the  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  many  transsexuals. 
They  think  they  have  done  the 
right  thing.  Their  families  do 
not  always  agree.  “I  feel  that  I 
have  suffered  a terrible  loss 
and  that  my  husband  h^ 
died,”  says  Shirley  Browne, 
the  mother  of  Dr  Browne's 
five  childreii.  “I  feel  devas- 
tated because  1 have  lost  fbe 
man  1 married  and  whom  1 
love."  Clearly,  Jan  Morris's 
experience  of  an  infinitely 
understanding  spouse  (the 
mother  of  their  five  children), 
is  not  shared  by  everyone. 

It  makes  no  diffarmice.  Sup- 
ported by  psychiatrists  and 
surgeons,  the  transsexual 
comes  to  believe  that  he/she  is 
right,  be  really  has  chan^ 
sex;  womanhood  can  be 
bought  for  £9,000;  femaleness 
amounts  to  no  more  than  atti- 
tude and  kit  ftiecisdy  the  as- 
sumption that  natund-born 
wixnen  bave  spent  most  of 
this  century  to  over- 

throw. In  a new  issue  of  Co- 
nundrum, to  be  published 
later  this  year.  Jan  Morris 
says  she  no  longer  cares  about 
the  scientific  basis  for  trans- 
sexuality, and  now  believes 
“that  the  transsexual  predica- 
ment is  a kind  of  divine  aUe- 
gory”.  What  can  she  mean? 
On^  angels  bave  wings. 


You’ve  got  to 
accentuate 
the  negative 


David  McKie 
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Nembarraasizigrover^ 
sight  has  been  spotted 
ton  page  nine  teTyes- 
terday’s  Daily  Express. 

Next  to  a sympa  tnefie 
report  of  Cherie  Booth’s 
”hi^-profile  election  role” 
was  a pniiiwin  introducing 
readers  to  a surprising  new 
recruit  to  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism, Cherie’s  dad,  Tony 
Booth.  Steering  well  clear  of 
internal  politics,  the  Old 
Labour  firebrand  chose  to 
dwell  on  his  health  and  a 
first  foray  on  to  the  Inters 
net.  So  far,  so  good.  What 
will  displease  the  paper’s 
owner.  Lord  HolUck,  Is  the 
Griffin  cartoon  which  inex- 
plicably appears  to  be  a . 
completely  Booth-fiiee  zone. 
Heads  mustrolL 

A MARRIAGE  bureau . 
has  opened  in  Iton- 
lonse  specialising  in 
match-maldngdogs.  For 
£60.  you  get  four  introdn^ 
tions,  reportsVogsToday, 
and  full  computerised  de- 
tails of  breed  and  tempera- 
ment. Successful  mattes 
culminate  In  a wedding  eei^ 
emony.  Little  detail  bas  yet 
emerged,  but  we  suspect 
that  the  service  is  bMng 
nopolised  by  the  owners  of 
minuscule  toy  breeds  <de- 
ligbtflil  dc^.  of  course,  and 
especially  when  served  in  a 
bap  with  mustard). 


The  future  behind  us 

Cloning?  Didn’t  they  do  that  decades  ago?  Martin  Woollacott  argues  we  are  now 
so  over-informed  about  developments  to  come  we  think  they  have  already  happened 


IT  SOUNDED  really  good 
news.  The  last  two  Conser- 
vative Party  political 
broadcasts,  according  to 
reports  last  week,  had  not  gone 
down  w^  with  the  punters. 
Both  tbe  weepii^  remorse- 
racked  woman  .•»nd  the  weepy 
lion  were  judged  to  bave  be^ 
too  negative.  We  don’t  like  all 
this  ne^tive  stufi!  said  tbe 
focus  groups.  And  ly  and  large 
nowadays,  what  focus  groups 
sa>’  Is  what  goes. 

The  truth  is  less  enrourag- 
ii^.  That  may  be  what  focus 
groups  say  when  they're 
asked,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
they  will  put  their  votes 
where  tbelr  mouths  are.  Ac- 
centuating the  negative  may 
not  win  voters'  approval,  but 
there's  copious  etddence  to 
suggest  that  it's  the  kind  of 
esunpaigning  that  works. 

As  Tim  Bell  told  Dennis 
Kavanagb  in  an  interview  for 
Kavanagh's  book  Election 
Campaigning*  "We  bave  to 
understand  that  in  real  life 
most  people  don't  take  risks. 
Often  they  are  making  nega- 
tive decisions,  be  it  about  not 
changing  jobs  or  not  chang- 
ing houses,  because  it  will 
cost  them.” 

.And  here  is  a view  from  the 
other  side,  taken  lh»n  Martin 
Rosenbaum’s  timely  and 
dtrewd  new  surv^  of  tois  ter- 
|.  ritory  (Prom  Soapbox  to 
Soundbite;  MactniUan.  £16.59). 
The  one  real  break  with  nega- 
tivity in  recent  elections, 
Rosenbaum  says,  was  tbe 
labour  campaign  which  took 
It  down  to  humiliating  defeat 
in  1983.  Johnny  Wright,  of 
Wright  and  Piariners,  tbe  par- 
ty’s ad  agency  then,  paid  seri- 
ous attention  to  private  polling 
which  showed  that  «!imging 
matches  displeased  electors.  “I 
was  naive  cnou^''  he  says 
iDOtv.  “to  briieve  people  when 
they  said  they  didn't  like 
knocking  copy.” 

Can  the  parties  risk  repeat- 
ing Wright’s  wrong  a^ump- 
tioD  this  time?  Even  before 
this  book,  there  was  every 
reason  to  fear  that  tbe  coming 
campaign  would  be  tbe  most 
confected  and  least  spontane- 
ous, the  most  manipulative 
and  least  enlightening.  Brit- 
ish election  on  record.  Not 
because  those  who  manage 
these  things  want  to  cam- 
paign that  way,  but  because 
they  know  this  kind  of  cam- 
paigning. playing  on  fear,  pro- 
ceeding by  snappy  soundbite 
rather  than  detailed  arg- 
ument, playing  up  image  and 
damping  ideology  down,  is 
what  works  with  electors.  It's 
the  e^rtly  honed  bullet  of 
negati'rity,  much  more  than 
any  positive  appeal  to  princ- 
iple or  evocation  of  hope,  that 
lodges  in  the  brain. 


I Those  who  complain  of  the 
^gradation  ctf  elmoral  pol- 
itics often  have  in  their  mind 
a platonic  ide.*U  of  what  an 
election  should  be:  a decent, 
reasoned  debate,  combining 
an  honest  inquest  into  the 
past  five  years  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  honest  prospec- 
tuses for  the  future.  Sections 
were  never  like  that:  but  they 
used  to  come  much  closer  to  it 
than  they  do  today  or  e%*er 
will  do  again.  It's  not  just 
Gladstone  in  MJdlotiiian.  Go 
through  any  book  of  Vic- 
torian memoirs  and  the  pat- 
tern recurs:  long  speeches  b^ 

fore  vast  audiences,  aiding 
out  tbe  case. 

There  were  copious  warn- 
ings, of  course,  that  if  certain 
trends  continued  we  faced  a 
steady  slide  into  triviality. 
Widen  the  franchise,  extend 
the  vote  from  the  educated  to 
the  uncouth,  and  reasoned  de- 
bate would  die.  “It  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day,’’  warned  tiie 
Times  in  1955  in  a leader  on 
U»  dangers  of  televised  pol- 
itics, “if  it  should  come  about 
that  an  election  in  this 
countrj’  is  decided  not  by 
what  either  .side  says,  but  b>’ 
the  vray  they  looked  while 
saj'lng  it." 

There  were  always  those,  in 
the  Labour  I^irty  especially, 
w'ho  resisted  these  trends. 
Scrap  opinion  polls,  an  NEC 
member  denianckd:  you  can 
get  a better  picture  of  how 
people  fed  by  talking  to  the 
^eral  management  conunit- 
tee  of  your  local  party.  "He 
the  absurd  idea,”  said  a critic 
of  Sevan,  "that  all  publicity  is 
unimportant  and  that  all  vou 
need  is  the  right  poliQ-.''  tbe 
critic  U'as  Tony*  Benn. 

Competition  on  image  and 
the  generation  of  fear  may  be 
all  the  moie  necessarj’  when  a 
party  fights  for  its  life  against 
another  proposing  much  the 
same  thing.  Enoch  Powell  (in 
another  of  Rosenbaum's  bril- 
liantly-spotted quotations)  as- 
sessed Wilson  V Heath  as  “a 
contest  between  a man  with  a 
pipe  and  a man  with  a boat”. 
Where  there’s  no  great  clash 
over  ideology,  you  need  a 
dash  over  Im^  all  tbe  more. 
What  was  partly  true  of  1970- 
1974  could  apply  with  even 
more  force  in  1997. 

If  you  want  — don’t  we  all? 
— to  be  positive,  you  can  see 
this  as  part  of  a new'  kind  of 
politics,  voter,  rather  than 
party.  led.  It  sees  Labour  ver- 
sus Conservative  In  much  the 
same  context  as  Tesco  versus 
Sainsbuiy.  Find  out  what  tbe 
customer  wants  through  inten- 
sive use  of  focus  groups,  and 
pledge  yourself  to  supply  it 
Why  should  democrats 
complain  that  political  leader- 
ship is  incFeasingly  growing 
responsive,  rather  than  pre- 
scriptive? Simpiy,  1 think,  be- 
cause it  should  be  the  ftme- 
tion  of  political  leaders  to 
educate  as  wdl  as  to  listen, 
and  to  grapple  with  some 
kinds  of  popular  prejudice, 
not  just  to  take  them  as  read. 
The  politics  of  the  super- 
market may  be  the  way  we 
are  going,  but  I doubt  if  many 
will  savour  the  campaign  it  is 
going  to  give  us  between  now 
and  May  l. 


SHORT-SIGHTED? 


J H6  RBAu-y  M6AMS  rr, 

^ Hf  k gffr  A MEATpte- 


fisabi 


ICE  up  the  news- 
papers or  turn  on 
the  televisioa  al- 
most any  d^  and 
you  will  experi- 
ence that  iTif-raasingly  Com- 
mon thing,  the  arrival  of  the 
wearily  familiar  ftiture.  We 
live  in  an  overnntilclpated 
world  'In  which  virtually 
every  scientific  or  tenhniftai 
change,  every  developing 
social  trend,  bas  been  studied, 
sermonised,  fictionalised,  and 
evenparodfed  in  cartoon  and 
advertisemmit  before  it  actu- 
ally h^tpens. . 

to  the  last  blink  an  eyelid, 
there  has  not  onh''  been  fbe 
dbming  of  DoDy  but  stories  on 
proporals  for  tbe  espension 
and  internationalisation  cf 
wire-tapping  and  on  the 
growth  of  video  surveillanoe 
in  cities.  All  three  are  pre- 
sented with  the  grim  impliea- 
tions,  much  discussed  for 
many  years,  well  to  tite  fore.  It 
seems  our  fiiture  reidicant 
selves  wilL  not  be  able  to  talk 
to  raefa  ofaer  wiOiout  being 
overheard  and  overseen  by 
the  other  replicants,  who  wiS 
certainly  have  had  to  be 
rimed  many  times  over  to 
monitor  so  many  light-years 
of  audio  and  vidro  tape,  evmi 
allowing  for  computerised  cue 
word  and  scene  recognition. 

When  H G WeQs  wrote  bis 
essay  The  Discovery  of  the 
Future  in  IHM,  he  was  grau- 
inely  breaking  ground.  In 
spite  of  an  alre^.substantial 
body  of  futuristic  speculation 
and  fiction,  most  pMple  thw 
did  not  ha[ra  in  ^ir  a 

lict  (tf  amaring,  ajyalling,  and 
difflMilt  thtngQ  »h<ph 

were  goh%  to  ham>ea  or  be 
invented,  and  for  which  it 
was  oiHy  necessary  to  wait 
Ai  the  Old  of  fbe  same  ceor 
tury.  we  are  so  wril-infotmed 
about  what  is  on  the  way  that 


we  sometimes  muddle  it  up 
with  what  is  already  in  ihe 
past  Homan  clonj^h^an  to 
be  written  up  in  popular 
science  books  and  science  fic- 
tion smne  SO  years  ago.  There 
was  an  eq>«dal  spurt  a&r 
experiments  with  plant  don- 
tog  to  the  early  1960s.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  scl-fi 
novris  and  short  stories,  in- 
chidlng  many  by  women  writ' 
era  exploring  the  poasibllifr 
of  societies  without  men.  »Tiri 
a couple  hy  men  exploring  the 
possihility  of  societies  with- 
out vosaaen.  One  of  the  first 
jokes  about  Dolly  came  ftum 
Dr  Ursula  Goodenoiigb,  an 
American  scientist,  who  »»»>* 
tlfat,  with  dozuDg  “fora  start, 
there’d  be  no  need  for  men”. 

That  is  illustrative  of  how 
the  phenomenon  cf  overan- 
tlcSpation  maans  that  vrbm 
we  react  to  changes  an/i  dis- 
coveries, we  do  80  trailifig  a 
large  ba^age  of  concepts, 
prajodloes,  and  fears.  These 
oftro  bear  more  raLatimr  to 
tbe  ideas  ri*  the  time  when  the 
discovery  ot  Inventiai  was 
first  predicted  than  they  do  to 
our  time.  Or  they  may  reftect 
a later  moment,  when  tbe  still 
undiscovered  discovery  was 
pressed  into  service  in  an- 
other debate,  as  rioning  was 
by  some  women  sci-fi  writers. 
In  other  words,  there  is  great 
familiarity  with  the  ftiture, 


but  It  is  a coriouriy  antique 

flairifHarhy 

The  Haited  States  has  an 
especlaUy  voracious  appetite 
for  moral  dilemmafl,  as  well 
as  a readiness  to  assume  that 
any  interesting  scientific 
hreakthrougih  azQwbere  is.  In 
some  essential  way,  Ameri- 
cazL  Prastdent  Clto^  has  al- 
ready arited  his  National  Bio- 
ethics Advisory  Panel  to 
report  back  on  rimting  ques- 
tions within  90  da^  ABC 


News  has  polled  Americans 
and  come  up  with  the  finding 
that  87  per  cent  are  against 
human  cloning.  It  is  not 
these,  but  the  six  per  c^ 
perscmally  resuly  to  be  cloned 
who  should  give  ns  pause. 

But  both  the  majority  and 
tbe  mincuity  are  gnn  toainly 
reacting  in  terms  ct 
— reidicant  soldiers  like  drag- 
ons’ teeth  advancu^  in  their 
minds,  or  the  thought  cf  a 
spare  me  kept  in  the  cold 
store  ratiier  titan  reality. 
Even  wttii  achievements  that 
occurred  a while  ago,  like 
organ  transplants,  fantasies 
still  hold  sway.  There  are 
those  concerning  people  en- 
hanced by  hinnan,  animalj  qi, 
especially,  robotic  parts  that 
continue  to  be  stapie  thm  and 
television  entertainment. 
Then  there  is  the  idea  of  a 
huge  worldwide  trade  in 
human  organs  which  has 
spread  with  extraordinary 
speed  In  some  poor  countries. 
It  is  nonsense,  but  undoubt- 
edly ftmetions  as  a potent 
metaphor  for  eqdottatioa  by 

the  first  world. 

BE  reactimis  whidt 
see  every  discovery 
in  the  Motechniad 
field  as  another 
nightmare  broc^t 
to  us  by  mad  scientist  and 
every  use  of  new  eqoiiment 
by  the  ainhorities  as  another 
step  down  the  road  to  techni- 
cally perfect  tyrannies  are  in 
this  antique  tradition.  This 
does  not  mean  that  new  devel- 
opments do  not  bring  dan- 
gers, but  that  they  are  quite 
ftequentiy  not  foe  dangers 
first  envisaged  In  the  case  of 
tiie  fearftil  school 
may  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
very  scientific  advances 
whi^  make  rioning  possible 
have  occurred  within  the  con- 


text of  a growing  understand- 
ing that  sex  is  the  most 
rifective  method  for  perpetu- 
ating the  species,  and  the 
other  animal  species  on 
which  our  lives  depend. 
put  it  in  an  old-fashioned 
way.  cloning  is  not  natoral. 
Morality  is  not  In  any  sub- 
stantial conflict  with  a^|»nr^. 
Enow^  about  cloning  and 
knowing  about  diversity  go 
together.  The  theologian  who 
says  that  cloning  is  part  of  “a 
kind  te*  drive  for  us  to  be  our 
own  creators”  is  off  tbe  mark. 
If  examtoing  tbe  nature  of 
doning  proves  that  we  cannot 
be  our  own  creatora.  as  znost 
scimitists  believe  it  does. 

The  sliades  Frankenstein 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  the 
ethical  discussions  that  are  un- 
doubtedly necessary.  They 
tend  to  fbeus  on  the  most  ex- 
treme applications,  those 
nightmares  familiar  from 
many  years  of  anticipation, 
ratiier  than  on  tiie  practicali- 
ties cf  what  is  Unmediately 
possible,  commercially  attrac- 
tive, or  criminally  excitable. 
Id  doing  so.  they  often  ignore 
tbe  determinatioa  of  indh^- 
uais  to  obtain  what  they  know 
is  possfhte,  as  Diane  Blood  is 
now  demonstrating, 

Thtee  demands  may  some- 
times be  self-indulgent  and 
careless  cf  life.  As  the  Ger- 
man scholar  ULricb  B^k  has 
argued,  the  whole  society  h^ 
to  make  trices  about  ris^ 
Including  scientific  risk.  Such 
choices  should  no  longer 
emerge  as  tbe  almost-acdden- 
tal  outcome  of  decisions  made 
on  narrow  grounds  by  politi- 
cians, scientists,  and  industri- 
alists and  then  challenged  on 
equally  narrow  grounds  by 
ri^ts-obsessed  citizens. 

Joseph  Rotblat*s  proposal 
for  an  international  ethics 
committee  on  biotechnology 


ought  to  be  pursued,  but  it 
could  only  work  effective  as 
a simerstructure  binding  in- 
fonned  societies.  It  can  be 
argued  that  scientific  devel- 
opment delivers  us  more 
choices  witbln  a framework 
of  less  choice.  More  is  poss- 
ible— but  more  is  also  kziowD 
about  what  is  wise  and  what 
is  foolish.  This  is  what  our  i 
long  apprenticeship  In  these 
qu^tions  may  Ignore. 

In  1924.  JBS  Haldane,  In 
his  essay  Daedalus,  looked 
forward  to  a day  wh^  eugen- 
ically  selected  babies  would 
be  raised  to  artifici^  wombs. 
AJdous  Huxley  made  the  con- 
cept fiction  in  Brave  New 
World,  and  many  other  writ- 
ers followed.  The  trouble  with 
this  process  of  preparation  Is 
that  it  imposes  on  the  new 
situation  the  scientific  ideas 
and  the  moral  explorations  of  | 
a previous  era.  at  least  as  far  i 
as  popular  discussion  Is 
concerned. 

Those  days  may  be  coming 
to  an  end.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  the 
present  scientifically  fruitful 
period  is  that  we  are  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  huge  list  of  | 
scientific  discoveries  that 
were  predicted  at  the  turn  cf  { 
the  last  century,  and  tbe  new , 
list  — of  tbli^  being  forecast 
now  — is  much  shmier.  The 
science  of  those  d^s  was  ftill 
of  intuitions  of  w^t  was  to 
come,  but  that  of  our  own 
may  be  moving  so  fast  that  it  j 
has  yet  to  generate  a foil  set 
of  predictions.  That  may 
allow  us  to  arrive  at  the 
future  without  so  many  pre- 
conceptions. We  might  even 
do  It,  as  the  sci-fi  writer  | 
James  Biish  once  imagined, 
after  being  genetically 
shrunk  and  engineerect  to  live 
in  small  pools  of  water.  Now 
there's  a thought  McGuire. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Andrei  Sinyavsky 


It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  twenties 
that  individuals  had 
been  openly  tried 
for  their  opinions, 
and  the  first  time 
that  defendants  in  a 
show  trial  had 
defied  their  judges 
and  prosecutors 


The  DEA.TH  Qf 
Andrei  Slnyavsky 
at  the  age  of  71  de- 
prives Russian  liter- 
ature of  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  and  protean 
practitioners.  Sinyavsky  had 
a strong  philosophical  bent 
and  p(»s»sed  one  of  the  m(»t 
orighial  minds  of  his  genera- 
tion. Like  one  of  his  heroes, 
Vasily  Rozanov,  he  ranged  far 
and  mde  over  the  Held  of  lit- 
erature and  was  impatient 
with  conventional  genres.  But 
he  was  greater  than  his  hero. 
For  he  was  not  only  a subtle 
and  wide-ranging  critic  and  a 
masterful  essiylst,  but  also  a 
novelist  and  short  story 
writer  of  extraordinary  dis- 
tinction. He  stretched  the 
boundaries  of  Russian  prose 
and  extended  its  possibilities 
for  the  writers  who  came 
after  him.  As  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  prominent  dissi- 
dents of  die  Soviet  sixties,  he 
also  played  a si^iificant  part 
in  eroding  the  political  au- 
thority of  the  Communist 
r^ime. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  cel- 
ebrated epitaph  for  Soviet  lit- 
erature Wfuii  Is  Socialist  Real- 
ism? (1959X  Sinyavsky  wrote 
that  he  placed  his  hop^  for 
the  future  of  Uterahn^  in  “a 
phantasmagoric  art  with  hy- 
potheses instead  of  a purpose 
and  with  grotesque  instead  of 


realistic  descriptions  of  life”, 
and  he  invoked  the 
of  HofEmann,  Dostoevsky  and 
ChagalL  and  the  ^irit  (^**al> 
surd  fentasy”.  with  which  to 
exorcise  the  debased  realism 
that  dominated  the  oCacial  lit- 
erary scene.  'Shortly  after- 
wards he  published  a fentas- 
tic  novella.  The  Trial  Begins 
(I960),  that  not  only  fUlfUled 
the  prescriptions  of  this  liter- 
ary manifesto,  hut  uncannily 
predicted  — and  helped  to 
provoke  — his  own  arrest  and 
trial  for  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda. He  was  himgpif,  in 
many  ways,  a diaracter  out  of 
HnffVnflnn  or  Dostoevsky. 

Sinyavsky  received  bis  doc- 
torate in  Russian  literature 
fiom  Moscow  Unlversi^  in 
19S2.  As  a member  of  the 
Goi^  Institute  of  Woild  Lit- 
erature he  b^an  to  teach  and 
publish  critical  articles,  in- 
cluding several  for  the  tiiree- 
volume  History  of  Soviet  LUa-- 
ature  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
late  fifties.  In  the  early  sixties 
he  co-authored  path-breaking 
studies  of  post-revolutionaxy 
Soviet  poeby  and  (with  Igor 
Golom^tok)  the  work  cf  Pi- 
casso, and  wrote  a long  intro- 
duction to  a volume  of  poems 
by  Pasternak  that  remains 
one  of  the  classic  essays  on 
that  difBcult  poet  He  became 
a regular  contributor  to  the 


leading  Soviet  literary  jou> 
nal.  Nooy  Mir.  and  was 
sillied  out  by  its  editor,  Alex- 
ander Tvardovsky,  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  critics  of 
the  younger  generation. 

Affeanvdiile  Sinyavsky  ban 
embarked  on  a venture  <d'  un- 
precedented daring  in  the  ccm- 
text  of  the  rigid  censoiship  of 
the  late  Soviet  era.  Starting  In 
1959,  he  began  publishing  clan- 
destinely in  the  west  under  die 
pseidonym  of  Abram  Tertz  (a 
name  he  later  adopted  for  all 
his  literary  work).  The  first 
piece  to  ^>pe8r  was  Wuit  Is 
Sodalist  Realism?,  quic^  fol- 
lowed by  The  Trial  Begins,  six 
**fentestic  tetes”,  a awntutat. 
ing  novel.  Lyubimov  (pub- 
lished in  Engli^  as  The  Make- 
peace Ei^erUnent,  196^  and  a 
short  coUectioD  of  iconoclastic 
^diorisms  and  meditations  en- 
titled Thoi^hts  Unawares 
(1966). 

The  literary  wotlds  of  both 
east  and  west  were  abuzz  with 
rumours  about  the  real  iden- 
tity of  Tertz.  Soviet  officials 
allied  that  he  was  an  impos- 
ter and  an  emigre,  but  in 
September  1965  th^  changed 
their  tune  with  the  aunGvmce- 
ment  that  Sinyavsky, 
farther  with  his  ftiend  Yuli 
Daniel  (who  had  also  pub-  j 
lished  in  the  west  under  the 
namp  of  Nikolai  Arzhak)  had 
been  arrested  for  anti-Soviet  | 
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■ ■ siwyav«^ftyxgjjthb**  Britain  in  1964,  and  (above left)  With DanielOeft)  in  the dock in  1966  main PHoroafWRt stc aqler 


activities.  Their  four-day  trial 
in  Febniary  1966  was  a land- 
mark in  Soviet  political  his- 
tory. It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  twenties  that  indi- 
viduals had  been  openly  tried 
for  their  opinions,  and  aiw 
the  first  time  that  defendants 
in  a show  trial  had  defied 
their  judges  and  prosecutors. 

Sinyavsky  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  hard  labour,  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
were  published  in  samizdat  in 
a “White  Book”  that  set  off  a 
veritable  eqilosion  of  under- 
ground publishing,  which  in 
turn  fU^Led  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Soviet  dissident  move- 
ment A worldwide  natnpaign 
of  protest  followed,  leading, 
among  other  thingg,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  .Ihe  British 
journal.  Index  on  Censorship, 
to  fflonhor  violations  of 
domof  ei9ressiion.bofh  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Sinyavsky  served  five  and  a 
half  yeare  of  his  sentence 
without  incident  and  during 
that  time,  throng  the  device 


l(x^  letters  to  his  wife, 
composed  one  of  tiie  most 
original  works  ever  to  appev 
on  the  labour  camps,  A Voice 
from  the  Oumis  O^).  Simul- 
taneously he  m^e  notes  for 
two  equsJily  unconventional 
books  cf  criticism.  Strolls 
with  Pushkin  and  hi  Gogols 
Shadow,  both  of  whidi  had  to 
waft  semral  years  for  puhU- 
cation  (1975  and  1978 
req>^v^). 

In  1973,  not  long  after  his 
release,  Sinyavsky  was 
allow^  to  emigrate  to  Paris, 
settling  in  a picturesque  stone 
villa  in  the  southern  suburbs 
that  became  an  island  of  Rus- 
sian culture  and  a haven  for 
devotees  of  Sinyavsky/Tertz. 
He  was  soon  honoured  with  a 
position  at  the  Sorbonne 
teadiing  Russian  literature, 
and  for  a while  collaborated 
with  Vladimir  Maxiiaov  on 
the  flagship  Russian  emigre 
joum^  EontinenL  They  soon 
parted  company,  however, 
and  in  1978,  together  vdtb  his 
headstrong  wife,  Maria  Ro- 
zanova. Sinyavsky  launched 


his  own  journal,  Sintaksis, 
that  continues  to  this  day. 

Once  settled  in  emigration. 
Sinyavd^  did  not  slaSsen  his 
literary  activities,  although 
more  time  was  taken  up  with 
pnTpmigs  anri  political  Com- 
mentary than  was  perhaps 
ideal  for  his  talent  it  was  un- 
fortunate, in  this  regard,  that 
his  superb  autobfographical 
novd.  Goodnight,  called  forth 
a torrent  of  criticism  and 
abase  from  some  of  the  people 
described  in  it,  induding  as- 
sociates of  his  early  youth, 
and  prevented  the  novel  ftom 
being  recognised  as  one  of  the 
few  mast^ieces  of  recent 
Russian  prose.  The  resulting 
polemics  also  clouded  his  first 
return  visit  to  Russia  in  1989, 
and  cast  a shadow  over  the 
long  overdue  publication  of 
his  works  in  his  homeland. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Sinyavsky 
was  unduly  bothered  by  these 
difficulties,  however.  By  na- 
ture he  was  a maverick,  pre- 
ferring to  swim  against  tiie 
prevaRing  current  rather  than 
give  himself  up  to  it  He  culti- 


vated tile  image  d tiie  double 
as  embodied  in  his  dual  career 
and  two  pen  names,  and  lilmd 
to  t’Viink  dS  himself  as  a sub- 
versive. His  role  as  the  staz> 
dard  bearer  of  an  un&shlon- 
able  aesthetic  of  the  grotesque 
and  his  rfiampionrfitp  of  Sil- 
ver Age  modernism  were 
tnantfixstatim^g  of  thia  urge, 
just  as.  in  emigratioo,  he  was 
irresistibly  to  place 

himfielf  in  jOppositiOQ  to  the 
consensual  and  coercive 
mainstream  of  the  dissident 
movement  represented  by 
Mbxlmov's  Eontineat 
At  the  same  time.  Sin- 
yavsky was  by  nature  a 
dreamer.  In  one  of  his  essays 
he  wrote  of  the  author  not  as 
a conscious  creator  and 
crafteman,  but  as  an  agent  or 
medium.  ‘Tt  Is  not  we  who 
possess  art;  rather,  it  is  art . . 
that  smsetimes  tak^  posses- 
sion of  people  and  in  part 
manifests  itself  through 
them."  This  belief  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  art  was  the  source 
of  his  extraordinary  serenity 
as  a writer.  It  accounted  for 


his  air  of  extreme  objectivity, 
and  for  his  power  as  an  artist 
who  profoundly  understood 
the  weillsiprings  of  his  art. 

Sin:^vsky  was  married  to 
literature  in  a way  that  given 
the  extraordinary  upheavals 
to  which  they  were  sulyected. 
few  authors  of  his  generation 
were  able  to  manage.  The 
marriage  lasted  until  his 
dying  day.  and  although  he 
continued  to  publish  essays 
and  articles,  the  best  news  is 
that  he  was  working  on  a 
major  new  nov^  and  had 
completed  at  least  Che  first 
draft'  when  Ulness  finally 
overtook  him.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is  sufficjently  pcdlsbed 
to  add  lustre  to  a noble 
career.  But  whatever  the 
' case,  Sinyavsky’s  reputation 
is  secure  as  ime  of  the  major 
creators  and  shapers  oi  Rus- 
sian literature  in  our  time. 


IHchmrf  Scammell 


Andrei  Donatovich  Sinyavsky, 
writer  and  critic,  bom  October  S. 
1925;  died  February  25, 1997 


Tony  Williams 


Letters:  Christopher  Driver 


One  drum  kit  that  became  a whole  orchestra 


PLENTY  of  drummers 
have  made  names  for 
themselves  out  of  the 
musical  equivalent  oS 
juggling  with  flaming  torches, 
but  very  few  have  won  wide- 
spread respect  for  a sound  as 
doquent  as  a horn  or  a 'voice, 
for  galvanising  other  musi- 
cians to  play  above  them- 
selves, for  creati^  climates 
within  which  individual  and 
ensemble  invention  can  flour- 
ish. Tony  Williams,  the  per- 
cussion virtuoso,  bandles^er 
and  composer,  who  has  died 
of  a heart  attack  aged  51, 
following  a gall-bladder  oper- 
ation. was  one  of  those.  The 
revolution  in  jazz  percussion 
over  the  past  half-century  has 
been  so  inventive  and  auda- 
cious as  to  fundamentally 
change  the  way  other  musi- 
cians shape  foeir  phrasing, 
and  wniiamg  a very  early 
starter  — was  a towering  in- 
fluence over  It  for  much  of 
that  time. 

A phenomenal  dexterity, 
speed  of  thought  and  indepen- 
dence of  limb  gave  Williams  a 
technique  that  be  put  almost 
entirely  to  musical  rather 
than  showbiz  ends.  He 
adapted  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  bop  master-drum- 
mer Max  Romb  and  devel- 
oped by  Elvin  Jones,  whereby 
"the  beat"  was  no  longer  in- 
v'ariably  traceable  to  an  ex- 
plicit pattern  on  one  paxi  of 
the  kit,  but  became  the  under- 
current of  a fluid  and  ambigu- 
ous rhythmic  continuum, 
allowing  improvisers  to  cre- 
ate more  intuitively.  He 
would  also  cl^ly  shadow 
front-line  instruments  and 
echo  ttteir  melodic  patterns, 
an  insist  so  widely  copied  as 
to  eventually  become  a cliche 
of  the  Jazz-fUslon  movement. 

Williams  could  come  to 
resemble  a miniaturised  ver- 
sion of  the  African  drum 
Choir  that  lies  deep  within  the 
sources  of  jazz,  layers  of 
rhythm  pulling  pnd  nudging 
each  other  to  create  tempo 
patterns  as  intricate  and  ab- 
sorbing as  western  melody. 
The  Rolling  Stones  drummer 
Charlie  Watts  once  described 
Tony  )imiiams's  cymbal  beat 
as  “an  instrument  in  itself', 
and  the  combined  impact 
with  his  other  three  limhe 
was  as  near  to  orchestral  as  a 
drummer  can  get  No  tempo 
could  feze  him,  and  he  would 
maintain  his  uncanny  Hot- 
ness of  touch  and  variety  of 
light  anri  shade  even  through 
the  fastest  and  most  intense  of 
passE^.  Drum  cliche  were 
virtually  excised  feom  Wil- 
liams’s musical  language,  and 
countless  drummers  have 
copied  him,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

His  femily  moved  from  his 
birtiiplace.  Chicago,  to  Boston 
when  the  boy  was  (wo,  and  his 
saxophonist  fether.  Tillinoa , 


WflUams,  introduced  him  to 
the  local  jazz  clubs  from  an 
early  age.  A child  of  remark- 
able pxeeodty  and  confidence, 
at  the  age  of  11  Tony  Williaxns 
was  accepted  at  Boston  ni^t- 
dubs  and  was  also  studyiiig 
with  pianist  Dave  Bnib^'s 
virtuoso  drummer.  Alan  Daw- 
son. ^ the  Hma  he  was  15  he 
had  already  pl^ed  alongside 
Art  Blakey  and  Max  Roach, 
the  leading  jazz  percussionists 
of  the  day,  and  was  b^inning 
to  be  sou^t  after  as  a free- 
lance musician. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifties  his 
skills  were  spotted  by  the  ad- 
venturous and  unorthodox 
saxophonist  Sam  Rivers,  who 
^couraged  his  career  and 
helped  spread  the  word  about 
him.  In  1962  he  joined  saxo- 
phonist Jackie  McLean,  one 
of  the  most  creative  of  post- 
Charlie  Parker  alto  players. 
Through  McLean.  vraUams 
came  to  New  York,  and  by  tiie 
foUowiim  year  was  playing 
with  Miles  Davis,  a turning- 
point  in  bis  life. 

As  for  many  gifted  young 
players,  the  Miles  Davis  band 
was  a musical  hothouse  that 
focused  Williams’s  talonK  and 
rapidly  developed  his  sense  cf 
group  interplay.  But  it  wasn’t 
a one-way  stretch.  WilUams 
and  the  pianist  Herbie  Han- 
cock would  later  recount  how 
Davis  had  deliberately 
recruited  a young  bmd  in  the 
early  sixties  — both  to  maxi- 
mise the  sense  of  surprise  and 
risk,  and  to  bridge  the  worlds 
of  jaa.  soul  and  funk  — but 
that  at  the  outset  it  was  Davis 
himself  who  was  at  sea,  strug- 
^Jng  to  bring  his  rhythmic 
syntax  into  lino  with  players 
hmf  bis  age  who  bad  grown 
up  with  very  different  influ- 
ences to  his. 

But  Davis  teamed  quickly 
and  also  showed  his  young 
partners  the  virtues  of  dy- 
namics and  surprise;  the 
quintet  he  led.  featuring  the 
saxophonist  Wayne  Shoiier 
alOI^  with  Hancock.  Williams 
and  the  bassist  Ron  Carter, 
was  later  recognised  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  great  ja& 
groups  of  an  time. 

WILLIAMS  re- 

mained with  Davis 

until  1969,  by 

which  time  1m  had 
made  17  records  with  the 
trumpeter,  and  his  interna- 
tional reputetion  as  a pio- 
neering jazz  percussionist 
was  confirmed.  This  bad 
come  about  principally 
throu^  the  association  with 
Davis,  but  also  throu^  ap- 
pearances with  other  ce- 
lebrities incLudi^  saxophon- 
ist Eric  Dolphy  (be  appeared 
on  Dolphy’s  femous  Our  Zb 
Lunch  session),  connections 
that  were  made  through  Wil- 
liams and  Herbie  Hanrock 
virtually  forming  a house 


Tony  Williams. . .his  cymbal  heat  was ‘an  instmment  in  Iteelf  PHoroGnAmoAvio  Sinclair 


rhythm  section  for  Blue  Note 
records  in  the  mid-eixties. 

As  the  seventies  dawned,  so 
did  the  era  of  jazz-rock  fusion, 
which  dominated' the  jazz 
horizon  (and  the  jazz  hos- 
oGDce)  fbr  nearly  a dettede. 
Mites  Davis  moved  his  music 
away  from  acoustic  iiMtru- 
mentation  and  toward  Latin- 
American  music  and  fiink, 

but  thou^  To^  Wtniamg 

was  heading  in  the  same  di- 
rection, it  was  to  an  alto- 
gether more  abrasive  a^ 
sometimes  dissonant  end,  a 
blend  of  funk  and  the  avant- 
garde.  In  1969  Williams 
formed  Lifetime,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  distinctive  of 
fusion  bands,  a lo^  rugged, 
and  blues-tin^  trio  (with  or- 
ganist Larry  Young  and  Brlt- 
teb  guitarist  John  MeTaiigh. 
li^  that  was  never  a big  hit 
with  the  puUlc  but  showed 
that  this  kind  of  jazz  could 
remain  Innovative  and  im- 
provteationally  challenging. 

After  Lifetime's  demise, 


Williams  studied  composi- 
tion. came  back  to  playing 
toward  tiie  end  of  the  seven- 
ties (with  the  VSOP  band,  a 
group  Ironically  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  sound  the 
acoustic  Miles  Davis  outfit  of 
a decade  before)  and  made  a 
series  oS  recordings  that  sag- 
gested  that  the  Davis  quintet 
of  which  be  had  been  so  sig- 
nificant a part  represented 
the  jazz  sound  that  engaged 
him  mosL  During  the  nine- 
ties, Williams’s  composing  in- 
terests took  him  toward  das- 
sical  music,  and  he  wrote  for 
the  Eronos  Quartet  among 
others.  His  recent  WUdemess 
album  nBrinaf»d  b^weqn  a 
romantic  orchestral  sound 
and  the  crisp  intetjections  tf 
heavyweight  post-boppers 
Michael  Bre^r,  Pat  Meth- 
eny,  Herbie  Hancock  and 
Stanley  Oarte,  and  though 
the  integration  between 
idioms  wasn’t  seamless,  the 
disc  suggested  that  Tony  Wil- 
liams had  a lot  of  creative 


work  still  in  him.  He  is  an 
irreplaceable  performer  in 
the  contemporary  jazz  scene. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Odleen,  and  by  his  mother. 


-MmForAam 

Richard  Williama  writesi 

When  Tony  Williams  took  (he 
stage  at  the  Sutherland 
Lounge  in  Chics^  one  ni^t 
in  May  1963,  making  his 
debat  with  Miles  Davis’s 
quintet,  he  was  17  years  and 
five  months  old  and  already 
the  most  technically  gifted 
and  conceptually  advanced 
drummer  jazz  had  knov^ 

E you  tteppened  to  be  his 
contemporary,  and  a drum- 
mer. he  was  a mirade.  So 
youi^,  so  cool  so  good,  and 
with  the  'wodd's  best  job.  You 
could  only  want  to  be 
Not  a chance,  of  course.  There 
could  only  be  one. 

When  he  die^  no  one  had 
surpassed  him.  druznmers 
he  was  the  last  word,  the  end 


of  the  tine  that  b^an  with 
Baby  Dodds  in  New  Orleaiis 
almost  a century  ago.  He  could 
do  so  much,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  be  done;  not  in 
fhflf  language,  anyway. 

He  could  chop  the  time  up 
three  different  ways  and  play 
them  all  at  once.  He  could 
slow  the  band  down  or  $peed 
it  up,  keeping  the  original 
tmnpo  idling  in  his  nnwi 
be  was  ready  to  bring  it  back. 
On  his  little  black  Gretsch 
kit,  with  its  tiny  14-inch  bass 
drum,  be  could  create  the 
most  intricate  filigree;  later, 
when  he  swopped  it  for  a big 
yeQow  model  he  could  drown 
a heavy-metal  bemd. 

TO  MILES  Davis, 
reflectii^  on  a qiuntet 
consisting^  ocnnpeti- 
tzve  egos,  Wniiains  was 
“the  fire,  the  spark"  of  the 
music.  “Be  changed  the  way 
he  played  every  night  To  play 
with  Tony,  you  had  to  be  real 
alert  and  pay  attention  to 
everything  he  did.  or  he'd  lose 
you  in  a second." 

I remember  his  original 
three-piece.  Lifetime  at  a 
short-lived  New  York  club 
called  Ungano’s  on  a winter 
night  tn  1970,  with  Davis’s 
silver  Lamborghini  parked 
at  the  keri)  and  Its  owner 
leaning  on  the  bar,  listening 
to  his  tbrmer  protegd  rewrit- 
ing the  rules.  And  the  second 
edition  . of  the  band,  with 
Jack  Bruce  added  on  bass, 
guitar,  filling  the  old  Mar- 
quee on  Wardour  Street  with 
a storm  of  noise,  astonishing 
an  audience  frill  of  musi- 
cians anxiously  glimpsing 
the  future. 

To  hear  Williams  doing 
nothing  more  than  tnns  his 
drums  before  playing  — with 
the  VSOP  band  of  Shorter, 
Hancock,  Carter  2ind  Freddie 
Hubbard  — to  an  andiencf  of 
drunken  salesmen  at  a record 
company  conference  in  Lon- 
don in  the  mid-seventies  was 
to  derive  a new  appreciation 
of  his  musicality.  And  when 
he  brou^t  his  new  quintet  to 
the  Jazz  Cafe  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  brilliance  was 
undimmAd 

He  may  have  been  a prod- 
igy whose  talent  seemed  god- 
given.  but  to  those  who  asked 
for  advice  he  preached  hard 
work  and  study.  Among  his 
insights  was  the  unuterstand- 
ing  that  an  individual  style  1$ 
not  something  that  can  be 
bought  off  the  shelf  but  must 
be  achieved  throu^  a proper 
respect  for  tools  and  materi- 
als. *Tf  you  think  you're  more 
Important  than  the  drums," 
the  greatest  drummer  of  all 
once  said,  “you've  got  an- 
other think  coming." 


Douglas  Rome  writes:  As  the 
Guardian's  strineer  (and  lyro 
pcditical  repcHtor)  in  south- 
we^  Scotland  more  than  30 
years  ago,  I ushered  Christo- 
pher Driwr  (obituary.  Febru- 
ary J9)  Into  the  1963  Dumflrtes- 
sbme  by^etecticm.  in  wbidi  a 
hapless  Tory  faced  a brllljant 
Labour  candidate.  Iain  Jordan, 
badced  by  a formidable  Trans- 
port House  campaign  team. 

The  0>nservatives,  fig^iting 
a series  of  crucial  Scotl^  by- 
elections,  chose  David  Ander- 
son. the  scdicitor-general  fbr 
Scotiand,  for  Dumfriesshire  — 
to  the  fluy  of  local  Tories  who 
bad  lobbied  for  tiielr  own 
man.  Anderson,  a fidgety  fig- 
ure witti  a background  in 
naval  intelligence,  floundered 
in  the  flow  of  the  daily  news 
conference.  At  one  he  decided 
*10  ignore  political  correspon- 
dents' questions.  Hands 
crossed  hghirm  his  back,  he 
b^an  to  pace  the  ro(»i  and 
uttered  a pompous  piece  eX 
rhetoric  (complete  with 
primly  precise  punctuation) 
as  if  dictating  to  a secretary. 
Then,  surreaily,  he  ap- 
proached Individual  journal- 
ists with  the  offer  of  a consola- 
tory dgarteie.  There  was  a 
long,  numbed  sflence  ~ bro- 
ken by  the  gende  and  richly 
resonant  laughter  of  Christo- 
pher Driver,  who  had  dropped 
pen  and  notebook.  The  other 
Jounialists  foiled  helplessly  in 
their  seats  as  Anderson’s 
agttit  wtuspered  to  him-  “You 
may  have  cost  us  the  dec- 
tiou.”  (In  feet  he  scraped  in  by 
a few  hundred  votes). 

Pursuing  fiiod  as  an  anti- 
dote to  politics,  Christopher 
took  me  for  dinner  to  a tiifriy- 
rated  Chinese  restaurant  in 
Dumfries.  When  the  main 
course  was  set  before  him,  he 
gazed  for  a moment  at  a moist 
sludge  of  greenish-yellow  veg- 
etables flanlring  dUblOUS  pork. 
He  took  the  plate,  went  into 
the  lavatory  and  puHed  the 
chain  on  the  lot.  As  1 gawped, 
he  said  easuallsr:  ‘Ti  would 
have  ended  there  anyway,  but 
I wasn’t  goii%  to  let  It  give  me 
colic  on  the  way." 

We  settled-  instead  for  a 
fish-and-chip  supper  from  a 
shop  near  statue  of  Robert 
Bums,  where  Christopher 


Birthdays 


Tony  Williams,  Jazz  musician, 
botu  December  12, 1945;  died 
February  23, 1997 


Peter  CarteivRuek,  solicitor. 
83;  Johnny  Cash,  singer,  6^ 
Antoine  “Fats”  Domino, 
rock  ’n’  roller,  63;  David 
Edgar,  playwright,  49;  Stuart 
Etherington,  chief  executive, 
National  Council  for  Volun- 
tary Organisations,  4^  Sir 
James  Goldsmith,  founder, 
Referendum  Party.  64;  Chrls- 
topber  Hope,  novelist,  53; 
Betty  .Hutton,  film  actrera, 
76;  Emma  Eirkby,  st^rano. 
48;  Tony  Selby,  actor,  59;  Dr 
Diana  Walford,  director, 
Public  Health  Laboratory  Ser- 
vice, 63;  Sir  Everiou 
Weekes,  cricketer.  73. 


mused  on  the  food  and  drink 
of  the  poet's  time.  Then,  late 
in  the  evening,  we  went  teck 
to  hJs  hotel  fbr  hours  of  poly- 
mathic.  but  never  intimidat- 
ing, conversation,  tn  the 
mororng  he  was  on  his  south- 
bound train  before  1 scram- 
bled out  of  the  hotel 
I never  saw  him  a^un  but 
34  years  on,  I remember  him 
as  an  emblem  of  the  civlUsed 
qualities  that,  thank  God,  en- 
dured into  a brutish  time. 

Edmund  SGrant  writes:  WL 
Webb’s  fine  tribute  to  (^is- 
topher  Driver  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  havli^  been  the 
leader  of  the  Youth  Music 
Centre  Parents’  Orchestra  in 
Hampstead  (harden  Suburb. 
The  YMC  was  founded  30 
years  ago  by  Emmanuel  and 
Say  Hurwltz  and  some 
firimids  to  enahifl  their  own 
children  to  acquire  musical 
skills  in  a firien^.  non-insti- 
tuttonal  atmosphere  in  which 
children  and  their  parents 
were  all  contributors  to  the 
success  of  the  joint  enter- 
prise. The  Parents’  Orchestra 
was  an  Integral  part  of  the 
centre  and  Christopher  (with 
the  support  of  Margaret)  frilly 
met  the  membmvhip  criteria. 


Death  Notices 

BAWWOW.  On  Pebrutn  ite  pwMIuily 
CnnMnee  Lilian  aged  te  yaaia  el  Hariai- 
Ion  (NertoNd,  mueh  io««d  wHe  ci  Ttann 
RoboR  iBotA.  a loving  ntoliwr  and  anumv, 
Fidwrai  sarvlM  a(  lha  Wan  SudoHi  Oraiw 
tarim  Buy  8i  Edmenda  on  Monday  ard 
MarRi  ai  3.00pm.  Family  Oowem  only 
pMaoe.  M denaHona  lor  Sava  Tha  CMi- 
dim  Fund  cm  Raekhama  Rmeral  Sarvlea. 
Saeftange  SIraet  Harloatwi.  NodoBu 
OMM&Nt  kan  paastd  any  peaeahiny 
In  hoaptal  on  oaid  Fabnwy  agad  38.  Seit 
vM  and  cramatlon  at  Spdngweod  Crem. 
hirliim.  Altarttn.  Uvarpoel  on  Monday  3rd 
Marati  1987  at  2pm.  london  (and  odwrl 
irWndi  are  weleefiw  lo  |eln  dw  tamiiy  ai 
homa  alMr  wa  sanrtea.  SnquirMS,  dona- 
Bana.  flowers  cfo  (Uiarlatrs  Funetal  Dirac- 
tpraOISl  797  3SB4. 

McRAUANE,  waRer.  eom  ail.iBll.  Med 
18.2.1897.  Communlat  and  AumanaL  Burma 
wtaran.  ContmmRy  Worker,  te  ttvad  tor 


South  6aat  Londoa  Am  meiaaDM  to  w 
Forma  Hwaa.  SEti  ZF 

kteNOS,  Ray,  died  paacafully  on  22nd  Fab- 
nury  M OrpbMton  Hospite.  atttf  a abort 

Mnaaa.  A iQriagmiiam3^o>Bw  Patent 

oiDca.  Tiw  eatabradon  ^ Ms  Me  will  be 
bM  on  M Maieii  al  ma  CraiiMdoAum, 
Ebmn  Snd  Rd,  Baefcanham  al  lija  an 
wMOPma.  No  flawara.  Donadona  lo  Motor 
NwroM  DIaaaM  AafoelaWttl  da  FraKia 
Chapel « Sona.  231  Hlgli  8t  BAMday. 
ecARR,  Omtm.  an  ism  FaiinM  m 
ClMKaiaiani,  aged  a yama,  iFormate  a 
orabetlon  oiRear  m Kanp.  Dear  gifMr  M 
ReUn,  hmeral  urvlea  at  LMiBbemioh 
^dab  OHirah,  MoreiQn4iHitarBh  on  Friday 
2881  Feaniary  M 2.16pAi  lallQwed  by  prhwa 
cnmiaflon.  ramlly  flowara  aim,  doMUeiM 
hi  Hail,  8 dealrod  lor  dm  Sue  Rydar  Kama, 
iMMiampton,  or  tna  imparw  CpiKar 
RaanORii  Rmd  da  WS.  Trortwna  Funeral 
S^SPSS:  Ban  RoM  CnaMpAam. 

OLS&7MP. 

Marriages 


Feonnry  igg?  h*  BiMloni.  3IM8  Mva.  eon. 

and  Mrmaa  wWiac  imm  Bom 


Anniversaries 

tflAKL  Thama  lor  liw  Dam  Mur  yaara  dl  my 
1)i«.  Happy  3rd  Wadding  Annivarmry, 
youra,  wHn  all  my  laue,  Raul  ^ . 

■To  MaM  your  aonouneamantjalaphaiw 
nin  Tin  tkaa  mm  Ibi.  iii9i  via  ima  temawi 


'..f  ? iw* 
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Newcastle 
prepares 
facelift 
for  centre 


PimnceGuardian 


After  years  of  neglect, 
the  old  commercial 
core  of  Neircastle 
upon  Tyne  Is  In  line  for  a 
£120  millinM  faceliCC  W&1(A 
promises  over  2,000  new 
jobs  and  around  700  new ' 
homes,  larties  Peter  Heth- 
eringtwL 

Described  as  the  “best-de- 
signed Victorian  centre  in 
England”,  Newcastle's  cen- 
tre bas  latterly  been  over^ 
taken  by  events — namely  a 
£170  million  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Qnayride  area 
half  a mile  away. 

Now  the  fine  old  Ihcades 
are  to  be  restored,  with  sub- 
stantial new  building  b^ 
hind,  in  a scheme  bmng  led 
by  the  govemmeDt  devek^ 
ment  agency,  En^Ush  Part- 
nerships. 

In  a tight  city-centre  core 
known  as  Grainger  Town 
after  a 19th  century  apecn- 
lative  builder,  Richard 
Grainger,  over  half  the 
buildings  are  listed  by  the 
Department  of  the  SnviroD- 
ment  for  their  architec- 
tural and  historical  signifi- 
cance — more  than  any 
other  city  in  England,  apart 
firomBath. 


, 6 Jlr 
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Grainger  Town  seen  firom  the  top  of  Grey's  Monument,  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  area 
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Wary  NatWest  to  cut  lending 


Pauline  Springett 

ATIONAL  West- 
minster Bank 
warned  yesterday 
That  it  plflna  tO  CUt 

lending  to  small 
businesses  and  pn^terty  and 
construction  projects  because 
2t  bdieved  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic growth  wo^  slow  next 
year. 

Speaking  as  the  bank  un* 
veiled  a 36  per  cent  dedine  in 
pre-tax  profits  for  1996  to 
£1.1  blllioa.  the  chairman. 
Lord  Alexander  said  1998 
would  see  ecrnicsnic  growth 
but  that  it  would  be  outshone 


by  1997  ^ whichever  party 
wtm  tbe  general  electiofi. 

**niis  is  the  tune  in  the  (?de 
that  bfttika  have  tradititmally 
lost  if  and  we’ve  gd  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that,"  he  said. 

NatWesf  s laiding  on  large 
propNiy  and  construction  pro* 

. jects  has  been  cautious  for 
j some  time.  As  for  small 
' businesses,  Lord  Alexander 
was  cartful  to  stress  that  Qie 
bank  would  not  lump  them' 
tc^eftber  as  poor  risks-  ’'One  ' 
third  of  them  are  very  stttmg 
but  a large  amount  are  much 
mmre  firagil^”  he  said  . 

Analysts  said  the  chair- 1 
man's  ccunm^ts  were  typical ' 
of  NatWest  Tbe  bank  is  waiy  i 


on  lendii^  having  been  badly 
hit  during  the  last  recession. 

Richard  Coleman,  halving 
analyst  at  Menrill  Lyndt,  said 
NatWest  jni^t  expect  a new 
Labour  government  to  start 
with  a series  of  harcHiitting 
: economic  measures,  'filiafs 
' only  (Vie  cf  sevaial  scenarios, 
but  if  so  199B  could  weD.  be  a 
tongh  year  and  ft  would  be 
made  worse  by  the  contrast 
with  1997,"  be  said. 

NatWest  was  the  third  large 
UK  bank  to  report  its  1996 

rftsnltp,  fnTlowtnp  tU^rrlyiyR  and 

Uoyds.  So  &r.  oody  LLoyds  has 
managed  to  keep  ^ Chy  rela- 
tivety  happy.  NtfWesf s shares 
su&red  a similar,  if  less  dras- 


tic, &te  to  BarcSays’  last  week 
by  &Uing  36p  to  776.5p.  This 
was  largely  thanks  to  a steeper 
than  ejqpected  dedine  in  group 
ptt^  caused  by  a £690  mil- 1 
lion  loss  on  the  sile  of  the  US 
operation  Bancorp.  The  hank 
lost  £719mi0iOD  oa.  the  sale  of 
businesses  in  totaL 
There  were  also  costs  of 
£l86milUoQ  fbr  the  on-going 
revamp  o€  the  retail  bank,  al- 
tbougfa  this  was  slightly 
recouped  by  a gain  of  £2^  mil- 
bm  on  the  sale  of  its  stake  in 
venture  capital  company  31 
NatWest  UK’S  profits  brfore 
tax  — exdud^  revamp  costs 
— rose  30  per  cent  to  £894  mil- 
lion. The  profits  were  boosted 


by  a 6per  cent  rise  in  income 
to  S3JB  hQlioa,  while  costs  fell 
2per  cent  to  £2^billioa.  Bad 
debt  provisions  dropped 
£17  million  to  £326  miUion.  I 

The  demb^  bank  shake-up  ' 
continues  with  3CC  branches 
closed  with  a loss  of 2.900  st^. 
A further  171  branches  and 
10,000  jobs  are  expected  to  go 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Prcftts  at  NatWest  Markets 
rose  52  per  cent  to  £462 milUoin. 

On  tbe  life  side.  Lord  Alex- 
ander confinned  tbe  bank  bad 
run  a slide  rule  over  Scottish 
Amicable  but  deemed  it  too  ex- 
pensive. It  is  still  looking  for  a 
good  life  buy  but  may  settie  for 
organic  growth. 


' ' |GROVirU£R 


Flat  music  fails  Union  severs  its  1 1 2-year  bond 
tospiceupEMI  with  Bank  and  seeks  a buyer 


Roger  Comm 


A DREADFUL  audstmas 
season  in  the  US  left 
music  company  EMZ 
with  a £30  ndDimi  pirofit 
shortfall  in  the  three  montiis 
to  the  end  of  Decembeor. 

US  sales  slumped  by  al- 
most a third  as  tbe  compa- 
ny's Virgin  Music  and  CaiA- 
tol  labels  fhU  tbe  force  of  a 
flat  music  market,  made 
worse  by  a poor  release 
schedule  which  lacked  the 
hits  of  tbe  same  quarter  in 
1995.  The  strong  pound  also 
helped  to  drive  sterling 
profits  &om  the  DS  down 
firom  £47  mijllwn  to  £18  mll- 
Uon  in  the  three-month 
period. 

EMI’s  chairman.  Sir 
Colin  Southgate,  who  engi- 
neered the  company's  s^t 
firom  Thom  last  August, 
said  the  compansr's  US  mar- 
ket share  dlpp^  to  below 
eight  per  cent  but  had 
riiwhert  back  Over  11  per 
cent,  where  it  had  started 
tbe  year.  ''We  are  reason- 
ably confident  about  tbe 
fhll  year,"  he  said.  Be 
promised  a record  fourth 
quaxter,  and  pointed  to 


EMTs  grip  on  the  DE  album 
charts,  where  the  Spice 
Girls,  Blur.  Mansnn  and 
the  ^urfo  ocmqpy  tbe  top 
four  places. 

Analyst  Anthony  de  Lar- 
rinaga  of  panmure  Gordon 
said  EMI  ^d  suffered  more 
than  its  competitois  be- 
cause it  is  smaller.  "They 
are  relying  an  awful  lot  on  | 
a very,  very  strong  fourth  ' 
quarter,  but  the  company  i 
seems  pretty  confident  they  ' 
can  claw  that  back.” 

Profits  for  the  nine  months 
were  down  six  per  cent  to 
£293  doe  mainly  to 

currency  txansIatioD. 

The  HMV  retail  chain 
I reported  five  per  coat  com- 
parable sales  growth  but 
profits  grew  by  only  two 
per  cent  because  of  opening 
costs  of  HMV  Direct  and  the 
German  shops.  Book  chain 
OUlons  reported  an  eight 
. per  cent  sales  increase  and 
was  now  profitable.  Sir 
Colin  said. 

I • EMI  Music  has  joined  a 
, consortium  In  a bid  for  a 
I £41  million  lottery  grant 
, from  the  Arts  Council 
; towards  a £179  million  in- 
' veetmmit  -in  34  British  foa- 
I tore  films  over  tfx  years. 


Ian  Kntg 

UNION,  the  struggling  fi- 
services  group, 
yesterday  closed  the 
door  on  112  yeen  of  history 
when  It  said  it  no  longer 
wished  to  trade  on  its  own  ac- 
count with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  put  Itself  up  fbr  sale. 

Union  said  it  had  received 
several  "unsolicited”  take- 
over approariies  in  reemit 
weeks  and  planned  to  open 
talks  with  interested  parties. 

It  also  announced  tbe  de- 
parture of  its  two  top  direc- 
tors. chief  executive  George 
Blunder!,  whose  tether  was 
once  a Bank  of  Enriand  dep- 
govemor,  and  managing 
director  Ian  Martin. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
bidders  is  Joe  Lewis,  the  bfi- 
lionaire  Bahamas-based  in- 


vestor who  recently  took  a 25 
per  cent  stake  in  Glasgow 
Rangers  FC.  He  already  owns 
24  per  cent  Union. 

Union  added  that  taiirfi  fbr 
the  sale  of  its  dssgow-hased 
equity  wiarfcPt.maHwg  busi- 
ness, Aitken  Campbell,  were 
at  an  advanced  stage  and 
warned  that  tbe  operating 
loss  for  1996  was  expected  to  I 
be  about  £1.7  minion. 

Union,  whose  shares  > 
Jumped  8'Ap  to  95p  on  nSTra  of  | 
the  takeover  apj^roacbes,  was 
imtO.  recently  one  of  a hand- 
ful of  so-called  "discount 
houses"  which  dealt  ezcln- 
I sively  in  the  money  markets 
with  the  Bank  of  England. 
Under  tbi*  arrangement,  dis- 
' count  houses  enjoyed  a privi- 
l^d  position,  which  In  effect 
allowed  them  to  act  as  an  in- 
termediary between  the  Bank 
and  the  rest  of  the  mariteL 


But  the  Bank  threw  open 
trading  to  a wider  range  of 
discount  bouses  last  Decem- 
ber, jeopardising  Union's  i 
special  status.  ' 

Union 

Share  price  (p) 

g?°  ;:a- 

1975  80  85  90  9597 


Union  said  it  had  advised 
the  Bank  of  its  decision  and 

would  be  rtmning  down  its 

outstanding  positions  over 
the  next  few  weeks.  It  said  it 
would  concentrate  on  its  fee- 
based  businesses,  including 
fund  management,  where  tbe 
group  looks  after  fiinds  of 
more  than  £1  billion,  mid  de- 
rivatives broking.  I 

Graeme  Knox,  temporary ' 
executive  chairman,  said  the 
changes  would  result  in  "sub- 
stantial" redundancies.  He 
added:  “Without  a stable  flow 
of  profits  fnuD  tbe  discount 
house,  the  somewhat  grandi- 
ose group  structure,  still 
reflecting  Union’s  past,  im- 
poses a burden  of  excessive 
costs.  We  are  therefore  taking 
steps  to  reduce  running  costs, 
which  ratal]  the  regrettable 
departure  of  many  able  and 
conscientious  peorie." 


PEAR 

OLPBT 


IF  you  CAN'T  AFrORP  iOdE 
5ENTIMENT/U.  CALL  MERCURY 


it  doasnt  cost  anything  to  talk 


Fr««Call  0500  800125 


All  frift*  lavi^i  tamptfti  aialatl  BT'T  bttU  fifr  (at  of  IV/2/97/ 
Sam  to  6pm  mtPkS»f*.A  tokimptionfft  of ^7  S0 per  fuotlti  opplitt. 


Attack  on  EU 
social  plans 
‘overblown’ 

Chartotts  Denny 

Government  claims 
that  gjgning  np  to  the 
European  Social  Chapter 
would  cost  half  a mflUon  Jobs 
axe  "overUown,  inaccoiate 
and  unresearriied",  says  a 
report  published  today. 

The  independent  Bmplc^- 
ment  Policy  institute  argues 
that  the  Social  Chapter  would 
not  impose  massive  costs  on 
UK  employers  and  could  In- 
crease tbe  artaptahilify  of  the 
workforce. 

The  institute’s  director. 
John  Phllpott,  said  the  Social 
dhapter  could  overcome  the 
insecure  "hire  and  fira"  envi- 
ronment in  tbe  UK  labour 
nmricet  “The  requirement  fbr 
companies  to  consult  with 
' tteir  workforce  might  result 
in  a more  co-operative  ap- 
proach between  workers  and 
em^oyars,"  he  said. 

Labour  has  indicated  that  it 
would  sign  the  Chapter,  a sig- 1 
nature  John  Major  piaimai 
would  put  SOOJOOO  more  people 
on  the  dole.  Mr  Philpott  said 
the  Government  had  not 
undertaken  any  serious  anal- 
ysis to  reach  this  figure. 


Halifax  customer  details 
dumped  In  the  street 


Notebook 


Weight  of  history 
burdens  bank 
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Watchdog  acts  as 
confidential  data 
flutters  offs  writes 
Richard  Miles 

The  waitfiK  last  night 
fhced  an  iuvest^tiOB 
by  data  protection 
watchdogs  after  confiden- 
tial details  of  enstomer  ac- 
counts were  found  outside 
I a brandi  office. 

Assistant  data  protection 
registrar  David  Smith  said 
the  lack  of  care  in  disposing 
of  client  information  conld 
breach  the  law  protecting 
individuals  &t>m  the  unan- 
thorised  dteclosnre  of  their 
computer  records. 

"Something  like  this  we 
take  very  serioosly  and  we 
will  launch  an  investiga- 
tion,’' said  Mr  Smith.  He 
add^  that  a criminal  of- 
fence could  be  possible  if 
tbe  data  had  tellen  Into  the 
wrong  hands  and  the  soci- 
ety had  acted  "knowlnedy 
and  xvcklessly”. 


The  disclosure  will  seri- 
ously embarrass  tbe  Hali- 
fax, whose  8.S  million 
members  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly on  Monday  In  favour 
of  its  plans  to  convert  to  a 
hank  throngh  a stock  mar- 
ket flotation  this  summer. 

The  stack  of  cUent  files. 
Including  names,  addivs- 
ses.  account  numbers  and 
balances,  were  found  out- 
side a Plymonth  branch  of 
tbe  Ralifox  by  Gary  Con- 
nett,  Who  works  nearby. 

Mr  Connett  said  he  moni- 
tored the  disposal  of  tbe 
Halifax  records  over  a 
week,  after  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a nnsiher  of  offi- 
cial-looking docaments 
fluttering  in  the  wind. 

"One  document  was  a 
customer  profile.  I won- 
. dered  whether  it  was  a one- 
off  but  I came  np  with  45 
docaments  after  a week’s 
investigation.  It  seems  tbat 
the  branch  was  not  shred- 
ding the  files,"  he  said. 

One  customer  at  the 
branch  said  he  was  most  i 
unhappy  and  wonld  be 
making  a complaint. 


in  a statement  last  night, 
the  society  said:  “Halifax 
has  a national  contract 
with  a reputable  security 
company  for  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  confidential ' 
documents.  There  are  set 
procedures  In  place  for  the  j 
disposal  of  confidential  I 
waste,  which  have  been 
issued  to  all  outlets. 

"The  bag  of  waste  in 
question,  which  bad  split, 
was  discovered  in  the  pri- 
vate car  park,  on  the 
branch  premises.  Wc  thank 
the  member  of  the  public 
for  coming  forward  with 
these  small  Items  of  waste. 
We  can  conflrm  tbat  no  cus- 
tomer accounts  hat’e  been 
affected  and  that  tbe  mat- 
ter is  being  fully  investi- 
gated with  the  branch  con- 
. cerned." 

Ui  cases  where  there  has 
been  unanthorised  disclo- 
sure of  personal  informa- 
tion, the  Data  Protection 
Registrar  nsna^  serves  an 
enforcement  notice,  backed 
up  by  prosecution  In  the 
courts  if  further  breaches 
are  reported. 


Edited  by 

There  is  a great  deal  of 
history  in  tbe  1996 
results  from  NatWest, 
with  the  bottom  line  blud- 
geoned by  past  mistakes.  The 
final  WTite-off  of  SH9  million 
from  NatWest  Bancorp  ampli- 
fies the  scale  of  its  disastrous 
fora}'  into  US  banking,  and 
the  overall  performance 
remains  deeply  unimpressive 
as  the  bank  stnigries  to  come 
to  grips  with  problems  it 
should  have  addressed  years 
ago  in  its  overstaffing  and 
failure  to  put  in  state-of-che- 
art  data  processing. 

Tbu.<^  instep  of  the  kind  of 
sparkling  performance  from 
Lloyds  TSB,  NatWest  bas 
ground  out  a profit  of  £i.l 
billion  before  tax  and  after 
the  write-oQs.  about  one-fbird 
down  on  last  time.  This  is  far 
below  par  for  a worJd-class 
bank  with  such  a large  stake 
in  the  UK  in  tbe  sixth  year  of 
economic  recovery.  That 
recovery  is  now  looking  so 
manire.  with  tbe  risk  of  inter- 
est rate  rises  and  tighter  fis- 
cal poUc>'  after  the  election, 
that  NatWest  is  already 
adopting  a more  cautious  ap- 
I proach  to  lending  in  anticipa- 
I titm  of  an  economic  slow- 
down. Tbat  may  be  succour  to 
I shareholders,  who  have  seen 
so  much  squandered  in  the 
past,  but  is  hardly  encourag- 
ing for  the  entrepreneurial 
sector  of  tbe  economy. 

There  are  some  reasons  to  | 
be  encouraged  by  what  Is  hap- 
pening at  NatWest.  It  is 
finally  making  inroads  into 
its  cost  structure,  with  the 
cost-income  ratio  down  to  66.6 
per  cent  from  72.6  per  cent  a 
year  ago;  nowhere  near  the 
best  in  the  sector,  but  improv- 
ing test.  Moreover  its  acquisi- 
tion  strategy  — piecing 
together  a quality  investment 
bank  — shows  signs  of  work- 
ing. with  profits  up  sharply  to 
£462  ynUlinn  fimm  £304  millinn 
at  NatWest  Markets,  indicat- 
ing just  bow  poorly  BZW  has 
be^  No  one  should  underes- 
timate tbe  challenge  in 
sector,  where  the  US  bouses 
—look  at  Merrill  Lynch's  bro- 
kering of  Yorkshire  Electric- 
ity — are  rampant 
The  most  comforting  aspect 
of  all  this  is  tbat  there  are  no 
grand  strategic  plans  on  the 
horizon  which  will  knock 
restoration  on  tbe  head.  It 
would  be  a pity,  however,  if  in 
its  new  repentant  mode 
NatWest  were  to  fail  to  lever- 
age its  reputation  and  assets 
in  a more  global  way. 


Off  the  rails 

The  Conservatives  cling 
to  tbe  idea  that  privatisa- 
tion is  a vote  winner 
with  a curious  disregard  for 
most  people's  everyday 
experience. 

Commuters  on  South  West 
Trains  (new  owners.  Stage- 
coach) are  unlikely  to  cheer. 
For  them  rail  privatisation 


has  come  to  mean  not  enough 
drivers  to  run  a normal  ser- 
vice and  long,  extra  delays 
while  hi-tech  Railtrack  sig- 
nallet^  marshal  them  to  and 
Ihnxi  London  using  flags. 

Yet  John  Major's  big  Idea 
for  tbe  manifesto  is  to  flog  off 
the  London  Underground. 
And  to  add  to  the  perception 
that  the  Government  is  out  of 
touch,  be  gets  Sir  George 
Yoimg  to  fumble  with  the 
ticket  machines  at  St  James's 
Park  tube  station  before  un- 
veiling the  plan. 

But  Sir  George's  pledge  that 
money  raised  from  the  sale 
would  be  used  to  modernise 
the  crumbling  Tube  is  an  in- 
teresting twist.  Never  before 
in  nearly  18  years  of  privati- 
sation has  the  Government 
given  a commitment  to  target 
proceeds  of  a sale  on  improv- 
ing the  induiitry  being  sold. 

The  money  is  clearly 
needed.  The  Treasury'  has 
pencilled  in  £700  million  of 
cuts  in  investment  in  the 
TYibe  networic  between  now 
and  1999  and  there  is  n £U 
billion  backlog  in  investment 
So  the  (jovemment  could  say 
the  idea  is  both  necessary  and 
novel. 

But  to  do  so  would  be  dan- 
gerous. It  would  provoke  awk- 
ward questions.  Like  why  the 
billions  of  pounds  raised  from 
tbe  sale  of  the  w-aier  industry 
did  not  get  put  aside  for 
I mending  leaks,  cleaning 
I beaches  or  modernising 
sewars;  why  the  billions  from 
I British  Enei^  were  not  put 
' into  a fund  to  clean  up  nu- 
clear waste;  or  fonds  from  the 
sale  of  tbe  National  Grid  put 
aside  to  update  the  creaky 
electicity  transmission  sys- 
tem. They  might  even  ask 
why  some  of  the  £1.8  billion 
raised  from  selling  Railtrack 
could  not  have  been  used  for 
providing  automatic  signals 
that  work. 


Citir  justice 

CREDIT  where  It'S  due: 
our  much-maligned  reg- 
ulators have  squeak^ 
in  a few  days  ahead  tf  the 
second  anniversary  of  the 
Barings  crash  and  reaefoed 
the  end  of  tbe  list  of  those  fac- 
ing disciplinary  action  for 
teilii^  to  check  Nick  Leeson. 
Yes.  it  would  all  have  taken 
rather  less  time  in  Singapore, 
but  let's  be  polite  and  just  say 
Singaporean  jurisprudence 
does  not  travel  welL  Two  ap- 
peris  are  outstanding,  but 
with  the  James  Bax  an- 
noimcement,  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority  bas  tf- 
fectively  worked  its  way 
through  the  rap  sheet 
FurfoerzDore,  the  punish- 
ments it  has  dished  out  are, 
on  tile  whole,  teirly  measured 
and  refreshingly  free  of  any 
taint  of  the  Great  British 
Blame  Syndrome.  All  of 
which  makes  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industnr's  deci- 
sion last  week  to  seek  ban- 
ning Oram'S  against  10  ex-Bar- 
ings  directors  seem,  by 
contrast,  flat-ilooted.  is  the 
DTI  seriously  suggesting  tbe 
public  interest  demands  none 
of  these  people  be  entrusted 
with  a (Urectorship  of  even 
the  smallest  company? 

The  SFA  bas  at  least  tried 
to  use  a scripel.  Tbe  DTI  Is 
using  a blunderbuss;  and. 
should  the  targets  choose  to 
fight  back  in  court,  an  expen- 
sive blunderbuss  at  that 


21 -month  ban 
on  Leeson  boss 


Dan  Atkinaon 

JAMES  Bax,  former  boss 
of  rogue  trader  Nidc  Lee- 
son,  has  been  thrown  off 
tbe  regi^r  of  top  City  direc- 
tors for  21  months  and  told  to 
pay  £10,000  costs,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

The  ex-head  of  Barings 
Bank  in  south-east  Asia  said 
he  had  to  consent  to  tbe  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Futures  Authority 
(SFA)  because  of  steep  legri 
bills  if  he  bad  appealed. 

The  suspension  — running 
from  last  March  when  SFA 
proceedings  started,  until  De- 
cember 31  — will  stop  him 
acting  in  any  executive  cap- 
acity in  a stockbroker  or  mer- 
chant bank.  It  comes  days 
after  the  Department  of  Trade 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SBJ.S 


I said  Mr  Bax  was  one  of  10  for- 
I mer  Barings  executives 
whom  it  was  seeking  to  pre- 
vent serving  as  directors  of 
' limited  companies. 

Mr  Bax,  ag^  44,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  living  In  Scot- 
land, is  the  last  senior  ex-Bar- 
ings  employee  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  SFA 

He  was  criticised  in  the 
2996  report  of  the  Board  of 
Banking  Supervision  for  hav- 
ing “felled  to  concern  him- 
self” with  Leeson's  control  of 
the  Barings  trading  operation 
in  Singapore  and  its  back- 
office  book-keeping  depart- 
ment It  was  this  dominance 
that  allowed  Leeson  — now  in 
prison  is  Singapore  — to  hide 
losses  that  left  Barings  with 
an  £800  million  bill  in  1995. 

Mr  Bax’s  solicitors  said  he 
bad  denied  any  liability. 
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Larry  Elliott  and  Alex  Brummer  oh  New  Labour’s  US-influenced  plans  to  shake-up  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury 

Brown  maps  out  his  new  empire 


For  ODce,  the  Ameri- 
ranism  is  jK}t  mis- 
placed. Gordon 
Brown  will  make  it 
clear  today  that  be 
intends  to  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning if  he  becomes  Chancellor 
after  the  general  electum. 

F^h  from  his  talks  with 
the  top  economic  policy  mak- 
ers in  Washington  last  week, 
Mr  Brown  will  announce  a 
shake-up  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bank  of  Rngland  that 
which  owes  a great  deal  to  US 
experience. 

The  proposed  chan^  will 
be  considerable  and  immedi- 
ate. A new  monetary  policy 
committee  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land win  be  in  place  within  a 
Ibw  weeks;  the  Treasury's 
panel  of  “wise  people'’  will 
be  replaced  by  a US-style 
CouncQ  of  Economic  Advi- 
sers (CEA);  and  a Real  Econo- 
my Unit  (REU)  win  be  estab- 
lished inside  the  Treasury 
beaded  by  the  ChanceUor. 

There  could  be  two  Budgets 
in  the  first  six  months  a 
Labour  government  one  after 
six  weeks,  the  sec<^  in  the 
autumn. 

Officials  in  C^eat  Smith 
Street  and  Threadneedle 
Street  who  say  they  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a new  broom 
after  18  years  win  not  be  dis- 
appointed. For  the  Treasury, 
it  win  be  the  bluest  shake-up 
since  the  creation  oC  the  Dl- 
fated  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic ABhirs  In  1964;  for  the 
Bank  of  En^and  potmitlally 
the  most  radical  change  since 
nationalisation  in  1946. 

The  motivation  behind  the 
re-organisation  of  Britain's 
economic  framework  is  much 
the  same  as  Harold  WOson’s 
In  1964:  to  Increase  Britain’s 
trend  rate  of  growth.  How- 
ever, the  design  flaw  in  the 
— the  establishment  of  a 
separate  economic  power- 
house outside  the  'Treakuy  — 
will  be  remedied  by  having 
the  RED  as  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor'B  empire. 

'The  RED  will  be  charged 
with  bringing  ti^etber  the 
three  big  elements  of 
Labour’s  plans  to  raise  the 
long-term  growth  potential  of 
the  economy  — a wdEaie  to 
work  programme,  changes  in 
the  tax  and  beni^ts  system 
and  increased  educational 
provision.  The  objective  is  to 
reduce  unenmluyment,  lower 
the  deadwei^t  cost  of  social 
security  and  free  resources 


Gordon  Brown  will  be  laniring  to  adidce  ftom  top  economists  in  his  persoiud  tMnV  ftinif  if  2te  becomes  Chancellor 


PHOTOGRAPH*  MARTW  ARGUES 


for  health  and  education. 
Some  economists  believe  the 
long-term  growth  rate  is 
Stock  at  2-25  per  cent  a year 
and  are  sceptical  about  the 


macro-economic  stability. 
'Ihis  is  where  the  second  half 
of  the  reform  programme 
kicks  in. 

■me  taain  thrust  would  be 


The  largely  ignored  panel  of  six 
wise  people  would  be  abolished 


ah&ity  of  any  politielan  to  in- 
crease IL  But  Mr  Brown  is 
mnfidpnt  that  Labour's  plan* 
can  make  a difference,  partic- 
ularly if  the  supply-side 
reforms  are  meshed  with 


to  make  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  more  crwUhle  with  the 
markets,  giving  the  Chancel- 
lor more  scope  to  run  expan- 
sionary policies.  Mr  Brown 
woold  appoint  outsiders  to 


advise  the  Bank  of  gngiawH 
governor,  Eddie  George,  on 
monetary  policy  and  tell  him 
be  conld  expert  operational 
Independence  over  interest 
rates  <mly  after  the  Bank  has 
raised  its  game  and  changed 
its  pdlicy-makuig  court  to 
reflect  better  Britain’s 
regional,  indusfrial  sec- 
tional interests. 

In  the  TMAanfimp,  decisions 
on  interest  rates  would  be  an- 
nounced immediately  and 
thoi^it  given  to  briTiging  for- 
ward the  puhUcati(Xi  of  the 
minutes  of  the  mcmthly  mone- 
tary meeting  between  Chan- 
ceUor  and  ^vemor  — now 


released  six  weeks  after  the 
event 

But  the  most  eyecatching 
change  would  be  the  abolition 
of  the  largely  ignored  and 
wholly  irrelevant  panel  of 
Tieaniry  six  wise  people  in 
fovour  of  a CEA  chaired  by  a 
heavy-hitting  economist  of 
the  first  rank  and  charged 
with  investigating  particular 
economic  problems. 

The  model  cf  the  Fresi- 
denfs  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  on  which  Gordon 
Brown  would  base  his  coun- 
cQ,  has  long  been  an  angina  of 
economic  policymaking  in 
the  United  States.  Democrat 


unit  Republican  pxesidmits, 
have  ne^  the  as  an 

in-house  think-tank  and  fore- 
casting (g>eratlo9i  within  the 
White  House. 


makers  with  a counterpoint 
to  economic  fig- 

ures coming  in  from  dse- 
where  in  the  government,  and 
is  a place  where  prticynudcers 


Successors  to  Keynes  and  Kaldor 
must  be  wooed  back  from  the  City 


The  independence  of  the 
CEA  fr^  the  US  Treasury 
department  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (whkb 
produces  its  own  forecasts) 
provides  White  ^use  policy- 


can  agBPJM  rhwngPK  fo  the 
structure  of  the  US  economy 
such  as  the  impact  on  the 
social  security  system  of  an 
ageing  populatioa 
Its  grat  stzmigth  has  been 


the  wiHinpteaa  of  sume  ef  the 
country's  best  econamists  to 
leave  their  tmlversUy  ports  to 
spend  two  or  three  years  mi 
the  council  before  moving  to 
htpviwr  pi^  in  government. . 

Tbe  chairman  the  ?eA- 
end  Reserve  Board.  Dr  Alan 
Creenspon,  was  chalmian  of 
the  CEA  from  1974  to  19T6 
under  Fiusidoit  Gerald  Font- 

During  the  Reagan  era  from 
1980  to  1988  the  CEA  was  the 
first  pan  of  the  govemnient 
apparatus  to  soond  the  warn- 
ing siren  over  tax-cutting. 
snpp^-side  economics*  its  ef- 
fort on  the  public  finances 
and  the  permanent  damage 
deficits  were  doing  to  tbe  US 
economy. 

. Professor  Martin  Feldsteln, 
who  moved  to  the  CEA  from 
the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  at  Harvard  (which 
formally  monitors  the  US 
trade  cycle),  found  himself  in 
opoi  warfore  with  the  White 
House  over  ballooning  budget 
drtlcits  and  is  widely  credited 
wxdi  turning  tbe  natkmal  de- 
bate -around  <m  die  need  to 
tame  than. 

Amarus  tbo  ground  break- 
ir^  work  d<»ie  by  the  CE.A  in 
the  Qintoo  era  was  that  done 
tv  Joseidi  StigUtz  on  the  im- 
of  corporate  downsizing, 
an  the  rage  in  the  eariy  1990s, 
on  Job  security  and  unem- 
ployment The  CEA  found 
that  downsizing  had  led  to  in- 
creasing insecurity  and  a 
drop  in  real  incomes  for 
many.  However,  it  was  not 
leading  to  a new  permanant 
class  of  unemploy^  middle- 
aged  executives,  as  had  been 
wid^throu^t 

Clearly,  there  would  be  dif- 
ficulty In  exactly  antlying  the 
US  model  to  Britain,  in  the  US 
the  CEA  is  the  creature  of  the 
White  Hotise.  whereas  in  Gor- 
don Brown’s  model  it  would 
be  part  of  fiie  policy  making 
apparatus  around  11  Downing 
Street  and  the  Treasury. 
Moreover,  the  US  has  a much 
strong  and  broader  base  in  ac- 
ademic economics  than  does 
Britain  because  economic 
research  at  the  leading  uni- 
versities from  Harvard  to 
Chicago  and  UCLA  can  offer 
rewards  commensurate  with 
t^  intellectual  input  One  of 
Mr  Brown’s  first  taaks  will  be 
to  woo  the  successors  to 
Keynes  and  Kaldor  hack  from 
the  City,  where  they  have  fied 
in  recent  years  In  search  of 
famp  and  fortune. 


Christian  Salvesen 
row  intensifies 


Ian  Mbig 


The  row  at  CtarisUan  Salve- 
sen.  the  distribution  and 
equipment  hire  company,  in- 
tensified )^terday  when  Sir 
Gerald  Elliot  tbe  group’s  for- 
mer chairman,  urged  inves- 
tors to  vote  against  the  £160 
million  special  dividend  it 
plans  to  pay  later  this  year. 

Sir  GeraM,  who  claims  sup- 
port from  investors  control- 
ling 14  per  cent  of  Salvesen's 
sharas,  has  written  to  share- 
holders outlining  his  objec- 
tions to  the  plan,  which  he 
says  will  seriou^  weaken 
the  group's  financial 
strength. 

The  matter  is  due  to  come 
to  a head  at  an  extraoriinary 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  March  13.  at  which 
Salvesen  experts  600  or  more 
shareholders. 

Among  those  attending  are 
expected  to  be  a significant 


contingent  from  the  Salvesen 
fomOy,  400  of  whom  own 
around  37  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany. Many  of  them  are  be- 
lieved to  be  concemed  at  the 
proposals. 

If  he  is  supported  at  the 
meeting.  Sir  Gerald  wants  Sir 
Alidc  Rankin  and  Chris  Mas- 
ters — respectively.  Salve- 
sen’s  rhaiirnan  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive — to  stand  down  in 
fovour  of  John  Grsnt.  for- 
merly finance  director  at 
LucasVarlt/- 

Sir  Gerald  — who  still  owns 
2 pet  cent  of  Salved  himself 
— is  also  opposing  Salvesen's 
proposed  dernier,  involving 
a separate  listing  for  the 
group's  specialist  hire  bosi- 
ness  ^^reko,  which  he  said 
would  leave  Salvesen’s  re- 
maining logistics  business 
“exposed"  in  a hostile  market 

Salvesen  played  down  Sir 
Gerald’s  criticism.  Insisting  it 
was  not  concerned  at  his 
document 


Energis  cuts  open  new 
telecoms  price  war 


lOchoIag  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Energis  has  cat  the 
cost  of  basiness  calls 
to  more  than  200 
countries  in  a move  that 
will  relgiute  the  price  war 
between  Britain’s  leading 
telecoms  operators. 

It  plans  to  nndercat  its 
main  rivals  substantially 
on  calls  to  the  five  most 
popular  destinations  — tbe 
US,  Germany,  France.  Ire- 
land and  the  Netherlands  — 
by  introducing  a lOp-a-ndn- 
nte  tariff 

Mike  Grablner,  the 
gronp’s  iwenagiTig  dizector. 
said  the  lOp  tariff  was  the 
lowest  permanent  rate  of- 
fered by  any  British  tele- 
coms operator.  **We  are  of- 
fering op  to  42  per  cent 
below  BTs  best  discounted 
rate  on  the  main  five  rontes 
and  we  are  at  least  lO  per 


cent  below  on  all  other 
routes.”  be  saldL 

Energis,  owned  by  the 
National  Grid  electricity 
company,  hw  cat  costs  by 
setting  op  its  own  fortlities 
for  Intematloiml  calls. 

Energis  won  a licence  in 
December  last  year,  when 
the  Department  of  Trade 
ended  the  BT  and  Mercnry 
duopoly  on  Handling  inter- 
national  calls. 

Last  week  nearly  70 
coontrles,  accounting  for 
more  than  90  per  cent  of 
^obal  telecoms  basiness, 
agreed  to  a World  Trade 
Organisation  deal  to  lift 
trade  barriers.  The  US 
trade  representative  fore- 
cast tbat  the  deal  could  lead 
to  an  80  per  cent  fall  in  the 
cost  of  international  calls. 

Energis  only  has  business 
customers,  bat  Mr-  Gra- 
blner  said  be  expected  price 
cuts  to  filter  down  to  the 
residential  market 


Mews  in  brief 


Scottish 


parliament 
clouds  STV 


^COmSE  ’KLevision  said 
Wyesterday  tiiat  tbe  terms 
of  its  licence,  due  to  be  rene- 
gotiated in  2002,  would  need 
to  be  altered  if  tt  had  to  cover 
a Scottish  paiiiameat  exten- 
sively, inrUes  Ian  King. 

STVs  licence  invokes  a 
heavy  commitment  to  local 
broadcasting,  so  some  popu- 
lar ITV  programmes  are  not 
screened  at  tbe  same  time  as 
elsewhere  in  the  UK. 

Chairman  Gus  Mai^onald 
said  the  establishment  of  a 
Scottish  parliament  could 
have  more  significant  reper- 
cussions. perhaps  redefining 
STVs  position  within  the  ITV 
network  to  tbat  of  an  "asso- 
ciate member”. 

Scottish  unveiled  a 40  per 
cent  jump  in  fhQ  year  pretax 
proOis,  to  £28  mfllion,  mi 
sales  of  £1147minioii  and 
shares  rose  7l4p  to  637i4p. 


Wimpey  profits  up 


George  wuspey,  the 
US's  biggest  house- 
buflder,  said  yesterday 
that  the  much-debated 
recorvery  of  the  UK  bousing 
market  was  Just  starting  to 
work  tiirourii  to  tiie  new 
homes  sector  as  It  unveiled  its 
best  operating  profits  for  six 
years,  ufrius  Toro>  May- 
Chairman  Joe  Dw^  saM; 
•The  lawvery  began  in  iso- 


lated pockets,  largely  concen- 
trated oo  (slsting  homes  in 
London  and  the  South-east 
Ifowevmr.  we  now  see  improve- 
ments beginning  tO  Spread  tO 
the  new  homes  sector  and  to 
other  regions  whidi  will  bene- 
fit our  profits  this  year." 

Opending  profits  rose  55  per 
cent  to  £S1.7m£ai<»  for  1996 
and  sales  increased  in  ew»b  of 
tbe  group’s  businesses. 


Stena  ferry  line  makes  loss 


STBNA  Line  AB.  Scandi- 
navia’s biggest  ferry  op- 
erator, yesterday  r^orted 
a pre-tax  lose  of 448  million 
kronor  ^87,3  million)  for 
1996  because  of  delayed 
forry  deliveries  and  tough 
competition  In  the  English 
Channel,  writes  Keith 
Borper 

Stena  and  P&O  hav^e 
agreed  to  combine  their 


English  Channel  opera- 
tions to  counter  competi- 
tion Grom  EnrotunneL 

A derision  fkxnn  the  Brit- 
ish Government  on 
whether  to  approve  the 
agreement  is  expected  In 
April  or  Blay. 

This  means  that  the  new 
company  can  start  opera- 
tions in  time  for  the  sum- 
mer high  season. 


Kvaerner 
chief  urges 
strong  action 


The  head  of  London-based 
shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering group  Kvaerner  yes- 
terday said  the  company 
needs  to  take  "drastic  action" 
to  stem  losses  in  its  manufoc- 
hiring  operations,  notably  in 
tbe  Kvaerner  Energy  division 
and  in  its  UE  Trafo^ar  House 
division. 

The  admission  by  chief  ex- 
ecutive Erik  Tonseth 
after  tbe  company  saidfourth- 
quarter  pre-tax  profit 
slumped  96  per  cent  to  20  mil- 
lion kronor.  Mr  Tonseth  said: 
"Tbe  1996  result  is  most  un- 
satisfoctory.  Cost  reductions 
and  restructuring  will  con- 
tinue in  1997,  but  with  con- 
tinaing  pressure  on-mai^ins 
and  short-term  over-capaci^ 
in  some  of  our  businesses.  It 
is  nnUkely  pnffits  will  im- 
prove slgiiificantly  until  the 
second  half  of 1997.” 
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MITSUBISHI 
INTRODUCE 
THE  NEW 
APRICOT  FT1200 
SERVER 


^ Intel 200MHz  Pentiran®Pro  Processor 
^ 32Mb  ECC  Memory 
El  2Gb  SCSI  disk 

Sf  3C900  PCI  Ethernet  card 
B^8  speed  CD-ROM  drive 


£1,999 


^ Lotegrated  Sj^steni  Management 

ET  fbur  Internal  dedicated  3.5” 
fixed  disk  drive  bays 

^ Manufacturer’s  RAID  option'^ 

^ UPS  cqitiont 

Lodsable  fixed  disks  & 
Exchangeable  areas 

^PCIBus 


PsmuHbm 


SPEC  FOR  SPEC,  POUND  FOR  POUND,  NOTHING  COMES  CLOSE 


"•-  V 

pr 


pin 


giro  there  was  a demonstiaticmrttlte  sheer  tedmribgicrimi^  of 

FT1200  servcL  Because  nothiiig  can  touch  it  for  overall  spedficatioD  at  - or  anywhere  near  - tbe  price. 

In  the  fist  place,  because  the  Apritw  FT12M  bosfte  fotri’s  200Mhz  Pentimn 


ISM 


to  the place,  because  fie  Apricot  FT1200  offers  the  khrirtoerfam  semrity 

nornBUy  found  m high-level  servers  for  the  price  of  some  deskb^ 


ultra-wide  SCSI  Like  kxiable  fixed  diska.  like  the  ability  to  spread  data  across  a number  of  hard 

drives  O' even  configure  one  disk  as  a “hot  spare"  to  automatically  take  over  from  a fefled  disk. 

In  fKt,  spec  for  spec  the  FT1200  trounces  the  "equivalent”  models  from  Compaq,  Dell.  HP  or  IBM. 

Whtch,  when  you  think  about  h,  doesn't  make  them  very  “equivaJent”. 


CALL  NOW  FOR  AN  INFORMATION  RACK 
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Golf 

Bailesteros 
faces  cup 
battle  for 
Parnevik 


David  Davies  on  a 

shortage  of  choice 
for  Europe*s  captain 


SEVERIANO  BaUes- 
teros,  the  Ryder  Cup 
captain,  is  deter- 
mined that  the  best 
European  team  possible  plaj^ 
the  Americans  at  Vaideixama 
in  Spain  in  SSeptember.  Jn  this 
he  differs  dramatically  from 
those  «bo  decide  the  roles  of 
elegibOity  for  the  contest, 
people  who  want  the  best 
players  possible  — provided 
they  do  as  they  are  told. 

Ballesteros  has  a probtem, 
and  he  knows  it.  He  was  at 
pains  yesterd^.  after  a prac- 
tice round  for  the  Dubai  De- 
sert Classic  here,  to  be  at  his 
diplomatic  best  but  a media 
hugely  sympathetic  to  his 
views  was  detennined  *hat  fae 
should  not  be. 

The  trouble  is  that  the 
European  Ryder  Cup  commit- 
tee, in  blind  allegiance  to  the 
£*GA. European  '^ur,  has  de- 
cided that  there  should  be 
only  two  captain’s  selections 
for  the  forthiroming 
This  was  not  enough  for  the 
1995  match  and  will  almost 
certainly  not  be  enough  for 
1997  but,  despite  entreaties 
firom  Ballesteros,  Nidc  Faldo. 
Colin  Montgomerie  and  izmn- 
merable  others,  the  commit- 
tee has  refused  to  listen. 

As  a result  Europe  could  | 
end  up  with  two  or  more 
their  very  best  players  fit 
playing  well  and  not  in  the 
team. 

The  nightmare  possibility 
is  that  Faldo,  Ian  Woosnam, 
Bernhard  linger.  Jose  Ma^ 
Olazabal,  Jesper  Parnevik 
and  Ballesteros  hirnwglf  will 


fc 

i:  ;tv 


not  qualify  as  of  right  for  the 
team.  Only  two  of  them  would 
then  play  at  Valderrama. 
given  the  intransigence  of  a 
committee  that  failed  to 
learn  from  the  situation  in 
1995. 

At  that  time  Bernard  Gal- 
iacher  had  to  leave  out  Woos- 
nam in  order  to  accommodate 
Faldo  and  Olanbal,  although 
the  Welshman  did  iday  when 
tlm  Spaniard  was  forced  to 
withdraw. 

Olazabal  has  not  played 
competitive  golf  since  then, 
although  he  returns  tomor- , 
row.  orpebing  up  the  tantalis- 
ing prospect  a Ballesteros- 1 
Olazabal  Ryder  Cup  reunion. , 
Jf  BaHesterds  opted  for  that  i 
he  ml^  have  to  leave  out  all  I 
those  other  great  players. 

‘'What  can  1 do?"  said  Bal- 
lesteros yesterday,  desper- 
atJBly  seeking  diplomacy, 
asked  for  four  picks  — more 
fhart  Otoe  ^ (hey  say 
only  two.  Since  1 know  it  is 
only  two,  there  is  no  point  in 
sabring  {foout  IL  All  It  Will  do 
Is  create  an  instability. 

*1)0  yon  want  me  to  resign? 

1 1 feel  very  strongly,  as  do 
I many  players,  that  the  cap- 
tain should  have  four  picla, 

I but  the  CQmmittjee  says  *Why 
change?  We  won  last  time.' " 

That  last  point  la  true  but, 
if  the  committee  re^ly  be- 
lieves the  desperate  cliff- 
hanger  at  Oak  Hin  was  Justifi- 
cation for  not  trying  to 
imprmw*  the  system,  one 
only  despair. 

In  addition  to  stipulating 
only  two  picks,  the  comnuttee 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  de- 
prive itself  of  Pamevl^  the 
fourth-he^  Eun^;)ean  in  the 
world  rankings  behind  Kfont- 
gomerie,  Faldo  Langer. 

The  Swede,  being  good 
onni^  to  do  so.  tO 


Sandstorm  brewing...  BaJlesteras,mDabai  for  the  Desert  Classic,  is  hamstrung  by  a committee's  ell^billty  rules  jeffkeily 


play  in  America  and  not  to  : 
support  the  European  Tour 
with  the  result  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  member- 
ship of  it  Without  member- 
ship be  cannot  qualify  as  of 
ri^t  and  so  the  only  way  he 
can  currently  get  into  the 
team  is  to  Join  the  queue  to  be 
a Ballesteros  pick, 

Parnevik  should  have  been 
in  the  1995  team.  In  1996  he 


won  the  Lanedme  Trophy 
a^dnst  one  of  the  strongest 
European  a>Tu^  thk  year 
in  America  he  finished 
third  in  the  Bob  Hope  event 
second  at  Phoenix,  fifth  In  the 
AT  and  T touznament  and 
second  ^ain  in  the  Buick 
InvitationaL 

That  little  run  took  him  to 
second  in  the  US  Money  list, 
one  place  ahead  of  Tiger 


Woods,  the  same  Tiger  Woods 
for  whom  the  Ryder  Cup  rules 
were  changed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  help  get  him 
into  their  Ryder  Cup  team. 

After  he  won  the  I^neomg 
tournament  Montgomerie 
said  of  Parnevik:  “He  is  defi- 
nitely one  of  our  best  five 
players.  We  will  need  our  best 
team  this  time  because  I 
tiunk  the  Americans  will  be  I 


stronger  there  than  they  were 
at  Oak  HilL  ' 

Those  were  wise  words 
then  and  are  even  wiser  now. 
There  was  a loud  chorus  of 
approval  when  the  Scot 
added;  “He  must  be  at  Valder- 
rama.” Unfortunately,  al- 
tl^ugh  this  is  not  meant  to  be 
a pantomime,  the  only  an- 
swering echo  is:  "Oh  no  he 
mustn't.” 
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Racing 

Maguireoiiit 
again  with 
broken  arm 


Chris  Hawkins 


After  tus  fabulous  ri%-e- 
timer  on  Saturday, 
.Adrian  Maguire  came 
donn  to  earth  with  a sicken- 
ing bump  at  Leicester  yester- 
da>‘  when  breaking  his  right, 
arm  as  Foxwoods  Valley  fell 
in  the  Rutland  Water  Novices 
Chase. 

Maguire  was  kicked  as  bo 
lay  on  the  ground  after  his 
mount,  trained  by  David 
Nicholson,  capsized  at  the 
second  fence. 

The  u\)ur\'  rules  him  out  of 
the  Cheltenham  Festival,  now 
only  13  days  away,  which 
means  he  will  miss  Jumping's 
shon-piece  meeting  for  a third 
successive  >‘ear. 

.A  broken  collar  kept  him 
out  last  year  while  the  death 
of  his  mother  meant  he  did 
not  compete  in  1995. 

Maguire,  whose  all-action 
st>'le  seems  to  make  him 
prone  to  serious  falls,  broke 
the  same  arm  in  .April  two 
years  ago  — an  injiirx'  W'hJrb 
put  paid  to  his  chances  of 
winning  the  jockeys'  champi- 
onship — and  cracked  a bone 
in  his  left  leg  in  a foil  at  .Ascot 
in  November  1995. 

Sound  Man  is  lame  and  will 
not  renew  rivalry  with  Vi- 
king Flagship  in  the  Queen 
Mother  Two  Mile  Champion 
Chase  at  Cheltenham  next 
month. 

Edward  O'Grady,  the  geld- 
ing's trainer,  announced  the 
news  ai  yesterday's  Guinness 
Festival  lunch  in  Dublin. 

"Sound  Man  was  lame  on 
his  near-hind  after  exercise 
on  Sunday  and  won't  be  able 
to  run  at  Cheltenham."  said 
O'Grady.  “No  decision  has 
been  made  whether  he  wiU  be 
able  to  race  again  this 
season." 

The  nine-year-old  started 
favourite  for  the  Queen 
Mother  Chase  last  season  but 
niined  his  chance  by  making 
numerous  errors  and  finished 
third  to  Klairon  Davis  and  Vi- 
I king  Flagship. 


.Although  he  has  won  eight 
times  in  the  last  tw'o  seasons, 
Sound  Man's  jumping  h^ 
been  deteriorating  and  he 
made  a succession  of  mis- 
takes when  well  beaten  be- 
hind Strong  Promise  at  Ascot 
recently.  His  defection  means 
that  Richard  Dunwoody  is 
without  n ride  In  the  race. 

Dunwoody’s  name  has  been 
linked  with  Strong  Promise 
but  according  to  his  agent 
Robert  Parsons,  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  Norman 
Williamson,  who  rode  an  im- 
peccable race  on  the  sbc-year- 
old  at  Ascot,  will  retain  foe 
mount. 

Strong  Promise  is  one  of  foe 
best  looking  and  most  excit- 
ing chasers  in  training  but 
history  is  against  his  Cham- 
pion Chase  bid  as  only  one 
six-year-old.  Inkslinger  in 
1973,  has  won  the  mce  since 
its  inception  in  19S9. 

With  Dunwoody  currentiy 
sidelined.  Brendan  Powell 
will  ride  the  19M  St  Leger 
winner  Moonax  for  Barry' 
Hills  at  Ludlow  tomorrow. 

Moona.x  has  been  beaten  in 
both  h'is  attempts  over  hur- 
dles but  has  run  creditably 
over  Inadequate  distances 
and  has  met  some  useful  op- 
ponents, notably  Sa  rnn  art  tno. 

Tomorrow’s  mce  is  again 
o\'er  two  miles  but  Hilfo  is 
aiming  him  at  the  Staj’ers' 
Hurdle  at  Cheltenham  where 
the  three  miles  and  testing 
' track  should  be  much  more  to 
I his  liking. 

At  Wetherby  this  afternoon 
Beachy  Head  (4.00)  looks  an 
interesting  proposition  in  the 
East  Keswick  Handicap 
Chase,  having  shoun  more 
than  a glimmer  ofhls  old  abil- 
ity when  fourth  to  t^isper- 
tng  Steel  at  Ayr  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  nap  is  Duke  of  Perth 
(5.00)  in  the  Micklethwaite 
Handicap  Hurdle.  He  would 
certainly  have  been  involved 
in  the  finish  of  a highly  com- 
petitive event  at  Newcastle 
recently  when  falling  at  the 
second  last. 


Wetherby  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


||Taunton  runners  and  riders 
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I Wolverhampton  all-weather  Flat  programme 
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8 4 0NLVJ08M(18)lblJlkn8aw»4 BBamkpB 

8 04  RQiraOaVIB(7)RCWrtionam-eiaWP4 — CWmlWO 

7 241ianVRBCOWOXrT(14)CBraek04 OMkrt 

B SMSiiaHDA(S)(8P)CBrtWn04 DHa8w84 

8 fl8-OGEAMU6Kr(1*t)AStiay04 DWritedS 

18  7 P0WnMU(14)PJalMenHaugMBB84 TlptaT 

1QP  MM -nPW  Oartap  I0|M  8, 4aOy  Jartaaa  7,  FSmayaW  • 

Otekm  84  Datbig  Hign,  5-1  Jotjr  Jaoaan.  Vwmb  CBtama  8-i  Pwnraaii.  aa  mnda.  0-1  Ainad 
AcadteOr.TO-lOMyJow  18  iiaaima 


2.40  ARMeUdEMOSTAEBOTI  BM* 

1 311080- DRAaevjGT{88)(C3(n)NUbaaean44-8 DOrtnKfwi* 

a 011131  SEN8EOPnM8WTT(8)n)(B)OWtea8-0-1l ilaak— 18 

a,  3Q0-ia  BAEnAH(18>(P)l5>Wt844 Samtems»* 

4 10SMS  JUSAa  801 01(80)  PMmteyO-P-O ..SBranMT 

5 m^0<f8mrB4ilT1N(18)<C0}[}Kwr  Jana  9-84 Ob^KO)** 

8 0»An- 8eorr8ll8K|8«7)VBarrU>-84 JlCarfbiaO 

7 084000  mnCHAHJE (84) (O) A Bliay 7-04 Rlbtepii** 


TOPMMnPfc«nweiAkiai7,a;aiWia7 

■adkp  6-4  Sanu  a kicfia.  74  jigraa  6uy.  a-i  OWyah,  3-i  Biagwiay.  13-1  (UflU  timn,  Mbs 
Cflarlta,ai-lScatfaHMlL  Tiwwra 


3 . 1 0 TAUMis  coannoas  SCAKE8  n CBM8 

1 aMUManmaBMp4)(en)faa)MmraaAj  __  aaurra..^^— 

1 nWM3-UUMUt|BATURB(148)JteafW  4-8-13 DBnmtel 

a 2500-10  poor OATTAUOa (88) (CD) (BP) RHoOItteBaa 84-1 FtmW(I)8 

TOP  POM  TPCs  Gki  Baai  Bw  I,  Dataid  taan  7 

■iliapCieni  DBlPiadFaahw.  11-10  Obi  tan  Bum.  8-1  Pea  Baaaiaa.  Sii^wb 


3.40  ISO  HAMKAP IHI II  TDfK  B4|Bn 

7 014U  SOI77NEOSnWfB9(*i;(G89NCWaeratw5'784 HtawarS 

S ISDTOD- EM  GMIURT  (188)0  HUiaia  84-13 Akateaaraa8 

S sne-M  FAIHIEU8IUI(11)Jiana844 8lateWl2 

4 30010- BRED VAVr (288) TCaldMll5-P4 AWtoral 

8 04-10  ■aeORDCOIINta(TMnOHnipa7-4-4 DEraikwa 

8 OOieO-CnOMT  ALT  (l)tQCBllnan  7-^1 DNteaadA 

7 411S-1  NUPAMDAHeBI(28)(C)Wk<senmc5-*4 JIMn(P)T 

8 <EIStPT1BMtHM8taEE(6)(D)HJianawS-64 IkteHi  raimii  6 1 

TOP  FCM  Ttek  tarn  eanWy  8,  Poate  tann  Aa4  T.  PHra  EMw  8 

Mtkp8-iNntarti>y.T-PSmteEa8mnPnte.5-lP»m«awr.5wniAl>,7-lS«mnaCclcwi.P-l 
mPwnDanai.  twnw 


4to10  AOIMIBKSMiaia  HAEHCAP  pro  w M88P 

1 EI403?  RaCHAIITICA(8S)JB«myO-7 TBaBncrai(P)8 

S 0-415  GMUn8(18)(i9HTbHaw5-7  J(KBd(7)1 

8 ODMM  wu.TeHn(i4)(ca)Piii*te7P4 senmd 

4 5-4B  BA*BlEPOMWB(11)WTwnis8S OPkate1k(T)l 

8 COO-foaBnPWErni(1D8)CPtete  9-1 .kHmwmBr7)6 

8 130-300  5EmaiMIRWlIE)Stelimi»P-1l KiWwS 

7 4W84WKBMEtOW(*1)HHBIteMBMP4 .F(«M*(8)T 

TOP  POM  TteW  tabartW  8.  Btaa  7 

•tetep  7-4  Ehtemat.  7-8  Ik  nan  ADBOua.5-1  ten  Tb  am.  8i  CnDing.  7-i  saraBe « Mapimw.  n-f 

CudagB  PniKMS.  13-1  Wibpm  Lon  7 mpan 


4.40  8MEI RUMV  EAMieAP  1*41  B.708 

1 3ns-40TAIir(n)JPaaraa4'184 GBenanlS 

2 54P-113  BBaO14terrM0(87D>te«>JBnia4-8-5 CtataS* 

8 OO-BIS  CAiate01Ari2>mDbto>1ay4-P'l3 Q Cairn  1 

« oaO-31  UBAmeN(41)ra(B)JPn2iM*yB5S-e-11  ... -BMm* 

8 S-OWI  HAIRBQII8IWAlJl(11)ieD)R0S(aH«an884 JQWal 

8 014-40  BeBBe»(27)RHontlStad86-; ...... .-..-...Fl4Wh(8}2 

Ba8kw’’-7CPteHWA>7Mano(Mr-5^2Mrteli;  6-l  Tte.  HatMqaw  wa.  P-i  Sermatae  nwai 


OrtwOBaUgaadkaaltapaima)  » Dwwal8i*aa 

HpaMkkratiaaakmbtetePateaa  dwHaWnmwnlakatiaka 


2.50  BET  ami  TIB  ion  EOtncE  CHASE  ara  B.TI8 
Ml  s-iu:  imPuTPiiU(zr)AFiwMio 

802  ^-1«STROmTAEBUM(M)(BP)PH«Mlia7-11-3 

802  Pm  8IUSHeeOfP)ADijm)818iI> 

80*  IF-rftP  BaBaE0881WU1))4»AHBnaPnc«i>.IMD 

80S  ai’D-P  WUAEOIMM(7O)HHPW5-1IKI0 

M6  4?^  COMLETIE (364) NHanoeriw 7-10-10  ..  

■07  00-5(64  DIBS5DAHCe(tB)NU«liUI7.10-10  . 

MB  ODA-IW  aEaS(0}JKInB7'IIV-IO  

308  so-39  PKiEOTiiMieotawciiBabtr-ii^io  

818  40-3BIDIANO2UaHT(1«)UP«ar-1lVt0 

811  5WDD5IT*QRAE8(B6)PRMCflwa8-IP-ID  

212  QP-  RE»B.PHr3 1 (872)  C Epanw  7-1(M0 — 

813  .*p.4.'temO6BMU0T(lt;CCand(«a7-W.5 

814  SIL8BI E2L Un S miUano 7-10-5  

TC0  60MTgR.>iHiiB64dyB,FanalEaraaaT,4aaagTa8M8 
■aMa  5-'  PonrM  AMiae.  <-i  Brcgaai  Laay-  b-i  5wia  Tnun.  Curakaa.  I 
14-1  WrinlklCR. 


..JPntei 
..BBiKteuK 
....  -.BIMHP 

..Rpaimw 

BTanaar 

JBEnanib 

twiha  Ml, Ml 

JCkWf 

OjbKta 

l~Jl.'8ta 

rrTjiPHecar 

- -JNwkrm 


1-1 1*  PWlJL  evava. 


3J20  CR0GOHBEH01IKREVmS8al18|dhBt83a 

481  TOQl  RARE IPnEADCAMhpa 7-11- 11  - ^PHaClv 

402  r-5f1l  WARHBIFDRFUyBW(14)PttWs5-IMT WNI8IPW. 

488  410-P73  cano 807(14) hBmiep 4-1 1-5  Rteaaaa 

404  a»UntEMXR[11)HC>«Mor-ll-5  ...  DUKy 

485  OOP  lOOK  W THfHRE—W  A TaiymMaMaS-ll-S  ....  -...C  Uimalia 

406  3 WUErAMPA1M(112)Nnm>mBn7-l1-S  .....  -ARRMaaK 

48T  FPBRL0VB.r(l4>JNHiiaSlV5  TBaacna*a(8) 

408  m>RORrH(l8)L«8fta4'l>-1 HMIMalT)*' 

488  39  SPmirOFBICGBB(71)Nljnura7-n-S  DOUBIPUL 

410  K'XiTAEameOTIIPTlECSOIRNnnO-ll-e  PRridpiiaai 

411  4 lEAHO(76)Hnw5-ll-^  - .iBBlaOnna 

412  deO  ABKrDORAN(18)WnJHntms6-ll-0  Jllhbb 

411  n-(Pti  AUCEWORBJUK(lS)5liMeM6>11-0 HiTBMad 

414  IBS5CB-aLNT>wiiun5-il-0  ....  taflwkW) 

TOP  PCM  TIPW  HaamK  Pate  8,  Raa  Ppaad  T.TKpbNaa  TBaa  8 

Baitew  5-^  Mouiten  PaW.  9-2  Rn  Senat  5-i  1>  Am.  look  in  The  Wnoi.  5-i  bme  Jtee.  iD-i 
TangaiHl  Tippw  12  nwaa 


Results 


CATTERICK 

1.SD  (2n  Hdla)i  1.  CUHHRIAH 
■JkESntOk  L Wynr  l^i  2,  Oaaaal  Bono 
(1 1-4  lav)-,  a,  PIra  On  too  (4-1).  14  ran- 8, 7. 
(TEOflleroy)  foiei  GV.^  D-RD,  CI.30.  C2SH 
Dial  P:  C14.DQ.  Trio;  C7S0.  CEF:  E22.44. 
*20  (ta  Hdlak  1i  nmr  M THE  PIBU), 
S HBwrtb  (aS-1);  9,  tamhiK  Lady  (6-11; 
a,  BiMiiM*iKy{a3-l  5-1  lov  Bast  of  All. 
IS  ran.  2, 2.  (N  Mason)  Tolo-  ESZQO:  tBSO, 
O.80.C4.a)  Oia<RCl48.mT1rioi(teiwen. 
CSF:£163  08.  TrIcaaL  C4  STem. 

2.80  (2m  ai  Ch)t  1,  Twai  PALLS,  J 
Callagiian  (8-if;  4 iMarty  Son  {4«a<t4 
lav):  a,  KMbaBy  Bay  (S-l).  7 ran.  S.  13.  (O 
Move)  Tote.  ERSO:  C3S0.  £140.  Dual  P- 
£4.aS:CSF.'£l4.i9. 

a.20(BaHdk>  1,9H.VTRM0rr.PWIva> 
(g-B)i  a.  Chummy^  Saga  (7-1);  2.  Brlbia 
Bmt  ^1)  r-2lav  KWrefam.  13  ran.  4.  10. 

Sira  u Rneiav)  Tote-  £3.70;  £2.10,  G3.70. 

.10.  Dual  f -.  GS1  JO.  G22S.40.  CSF;  G3SJB. 
Trtaa6B£s85.n. 

ajonmlMieydaMla>1,PilJCIII6. 
TON,  P Carbvry  (11-4  fav):  B,  Mar  (6-1): 
8^  Cyprasa  Awaano  (90-1).  13  ran.  1 1. 17, 
(J  Howud  Johnson)  Tote-  OJO.  £1.60, 


а. 10.  C4.10  Dual  F:  CUA  Trt«:  GET.Sa 
I C5P:CiaM.THea8fcCP78.44 

I 4M  (tea  eaoi  1.  wEAvn  oaem^  M 
MoiMtey  (IS-a  kv),  *1  Mwa  Pagaad 
(iCA-1)i  a»  MaabnB  Mnw  (5-1)  8 ran.  7. 

б.  (W  Sierayl  ToM;  CUD:  C2J0.  FIT  00.  Dual 
P-  QOM.  CSF;  C4688. 

4.60  (Sm>  t,  SPBUT  OF  STEBL,  R U» 
Carmy  {7-h:  e,  pm  UbM  (i>-4|;  a.  Wam- 
oiak  laBHiaal  (IV-Sl-  3-2  lav  TTuindar- 
potto.  12  ran.  4.  16.  (T  TaM]  TeW  C*30-, 
£2.4a  Cl.eo.  wan  Oval  F;  £Z9.m  Trio; 
CT26.7n.CSP.eS.36  MteuaHrTW. 
JACKPOTi  MM  won,  eamad 

over  teTaiMon  today. 

pLACMonesiJO.  cuappotickso.  i 

LBCeSTER 

2.10  (2n  w llOita  ChN  1,  RB 
BRANCH.  J Cwlloty  (4-1);  9,  TtaraaRate 
f9-}  kv):  % liaagitvaf  ‘S-7>  13  raa.  S/i  ad. 
11.  (J  King)  Tola:  £4.00;  Cl.Oa  Cl  50.  C2J0. 
DM-F;  £10.40  Tria  CMXO  CSF:  CISJO. 
TdcapcCWMO. 

S.40  (3m  OOi  1,  PAMWy  OLEIk  A 148- 
gutte  (3-ii;  a,  haapara  AaK  (9-1);  8, 
gawKii  f5-«  bvL  0 ran.  k 16  (J  O'tailV 
Taiac  £4J0;  £1.10,  C3.10.  D.io.  Duu  P 
£17  JO  CSF;  E2B.4a  XnasK.  €4828. 
a.10  (Sm  4T  IIQyda  CBN  1,  LANCS 
ARatSTHOIIG,  D Podt  (1  t-B  (av>;  2,  AilaB 


Auaua  C3-I)-.  E,  Dvtoua  |16-l|.  7 ran.  8. 
mu  (6  McCouil)  ToIF:  £2.48:  E2.10,  &J0 
DuaiPES.7aC8P  ESJla 
B.48  («ia  Ck)r  «,  kUSrai  TORT,  C 
I Uawoiiyn  (B-iy.  2,  IMy  Krdgbt  (11-4 
MpvD  8;  Wta  la  EtedWBte  Mi-4  JHav). 
iSran.i.iS  (NTwKian-Oav1aa)TMa-(*.lO; 
tIJD.  CiaO.  ClJO.  Dim*  F:  C14.I0  Trw: 
£13J0.CSP£27J3 

4.10(teii4l  IlOydaClipl.WllSWBT 
WBID,  J cmiDiv  (11-81;  1,  Maagaaraa  l*-S 
kvi;  e,  Qanamafa  Vagw  (S-i)  9 ran.  X. 
«bL  (Maa  H Knigm)  Tow-  C2».  £1.10. 
£1 ,40  Dual  F;  £l  JO.  CSP:  E263 
4m4o  (Sill  If  Gta  If  scornsf  lAiiBk  J 
Osborne  (6-t);  t,  Con  Wted  (100-80 
ri-favt.  a,T1w0uTaa  lit*  (100-80  )Mav|.  a 
ran  4.  9 (P  NaHMi)  Tou.  njm  £1J0. 
Cl.TO,  £1.50  Dual  F.  E15J0.  DSP.  t2l  70  I 
Trtcasc  £3608.  | 

piACMonnjo  ouADp(m£3ja 

UNOnELD 

8.00  (1m  4f)i  1,  AMADOUR.  A Mccanny 
(7-2);  B,  foajw  (B-6  lav);  3,  IifiW'b 
OLutaafua  in-4v  9 ran.  iE.  4 <p  miidmiii 
Teia:£5SRC&8D.£iao  Octal  P- SJO.  CSF: 
CT41. 

1.30  (»QC  %,  <»BATMr,  D Holland  (5-4 

tov);8.UftBayin-a).a,LBMadlaiaO-l). 


I 5 raa  2, 3.  (Miea  Oay  Keiirwavi  Tote  C1.7D. 
I C1.40.ei. 10  Dual P. can. C6F  £<.00 
I 3lOO(Sm2m  1,nFSeTUAi,DKc4lan0 
(4.5  lav):  •.SaaEarune  (l»-8l,  3,  Soonda 
Li  gal  >(1CM1V  S ran  9.  15.  (Mlsa  Gbv 
I KMlawayl  Tgte:  E2J0;  Cl.lO.  CIAO.  Dual  F. 
Cl.4aCSF.Cl  09. 

3.80  (IBI):  1,  TOP  SHELiS  D HolMno 
(100-00):  3L  Hevar  <toW  ciianiar J11-8I;  E, 
Prewar  (^  lav)  3 rgg  W,  17  (CBntialni 
T«o.  eSJk  DmIF-  £6.10.  CSF-  C7.32. 

4.00  (1B  Bra  1 1 HBVERQOLP  EAGLE,  S 
Sandare  <18-1);  2,  Eaiiitf  (4-1).  3.  Oaqw 
114-1}  s-1  lav  Cuina  10  tan  iX.  4 |T 
Naugmen)  Tals:  £1270.  £5 BO.  £120.  £220 
DualF'£2260  Tila.C454acsr:S54-IO 
4.90  (BIN  1.  pomorm-nMEs,  N car- 
iiBla  (2-1  lav).  X.  Hyatcry  Matthlaa  (S-1), 
3,TaebyeaRta{S-1).  6 ran.  2. 2k  |T  JonrS) 
TMe:  £220:  eiJaCCJO.  Dual  F-C4J0  C&F: 
ES40 

&00  (1m  RfN  1>  CAPTAUrB  DAY,  9 
Uullvn  (10-1):  2,  BakarS  Dau^iiar  (5-1). 
3,  HorraaUy  (10-1).  4-1  |Ma«  Fawious 
Miok.  Sfieraz.  (0  ran.  6. 2.  (N  CoiHtiarAfgr) 
TMa;  £8  50;  £390.  £2  JO.  £2.70.  Dual  P 
ES220.  Trio-  £127.90.  (»F-  £64.76. 
PUCBPOTSOSUO.  GUABROTkClSJO. 
• Martin  Barry  dwentad  ha  iigte  »llar 
bana  when  Eacardo  came  down  m mr  380 
BiCoitDriciu 


3«50  Einws  ouDE  chauehoe  teophv  miMiBir  chase  I 
C8J81 

081  l.-us:>4-  E8ABLT  OPUMOB  (81 5)  (C)  b SOM**  13-15-1 

S02  P-54C10  BOSTV  4002  (IS)  Mrs  b Joniww  lO-i J-l  - 

•88  CZ3tO-f  VKOHPTBE«Wa(Nir(f4]FmelWIB  I3-I8-I  ... 

684  t'lFtt->  APIERKBJ.Y(884)(C9)kttBTmn!  12-U-S  .. 

SOB  LaevDCMESSHB(T(By6)keaARo»l3-134  ... 

688  S65P.'-OHRBA7|2toMb»TBia;>yU-l3-6 

687  COHHAM88DBraEr4-1l-i;  

608  P/.>OOueillAC(8»B)RFamhaiialO-ivi2 

609  flbr.f- LAZZAREnD(14a8)LSaundlts9-ll-l2  

610  OV-P  HAJORIIAe(14)bWn«naiO-11-i: 


;waekrai)4mai118y8l 


■It  01420-  HISnr|276)Hll»C  Gordon  ID-lt'Q 


912  EOKV«BJOHEUJonmn-11-l2  . 

614  PINSBMSaP(28)i0Ottnes7-ff-l? — . 

814  0601- F1EALBD4IESS(0T1)UNbUii4»-iI-;  

018  4-0  KETTUS(S8)MPanlMI  IO-M-7  

510  PEPICES61MLLyAHABlKai:-ll-7  — ...  .... 

TOP  FOM  TlPti  WmnW  Ba  Wakiw  ULIkaty  Brtdia  7,  teprawnwl 
Battegt  Svpni  \1eeiiiri  De  vaowra.  5-1  Lvrnsinrra.  5-1  Cenm  Uma  1O-1 
PpkndU.  14- 1 AAerkd* 


..  .Taraad(T) 

_ .JIIWW(7) 
JTkterd{7) 
....JDa«Hte(T) 
..-.teOPwfaM{T) 

. ^HkaT8aay(7) 

JJakai(S) 

. . onwaadfT) 

. .IJabaawrT) 

. .8eiamk(7l 
....JBPrEteatefT) 
..  . HPJaaaa(7) 

. .A0aRM(7) 

...  Mau8VkAuty(7) 
. . APHBpa(7} 

...  jkEatdeirafWTT) 
18 


Riaiy  BtUgi-^-i  NaWy 


4>2  O TAUNTON  EOVKE  HURBLE  (Bk  2)  ku  ai  1 lOyte  C8J87 

601  710-3P1  ATAVtSnC(28)<0)CP(>(iUin5-IV11  . TBauimbaC») 

e02  22B33-I  STOMRUN(179)PHlc>Bia7-ll-ll  JkPHeCey 

608  2<-)D1  TRtSTRAteSEIAQE(18)(e)NHnteerMnO-l1-n  NrCWaav W> 

684  0-(PAQUAAIIB8R(6S)JBiadl<it5-l<-4  - RPenate 

606  00-0  BOaZV9DREAH(«)NTIaffiSDn6-i1-4  SBamugh 


504  US-aC0L0HeLBUZER(8B)MUsHMiigm6-u-4  . JT  Bub 

007  P5  ontllVdStCNrCaunr-lt-l ..BftfdoMkr 

608  D M0RLAII0ie(85)PHBCM5-1l->  . OTteteay 

800  a3<4-5P  0UTF0RABueK(87)Hhayiie45'tt-4 ....Hrl toua4fc{7) 

810  SPB01LA8AW(1^HPWeO-)i-4 JaarkBaM 

•If  7-4  STARBVSIBIV(t2)CEmroii5-l1-« NWfcaM 

818  te  CA1EUA8 Legacy  (20) M Cak 6-1D-1 J DIkRatear 

818  O-euPlON  HATCH  (612)  8 Uilknan  5-10-13 _JSalkr{5} 

814  M nafiPmil  (22)NLanplr0 5-10-13 HrLRtear(T) 

TOP  FOM  nPk  Bar  Hydaiv  8,  Tfkbteuk  bnaaa  7, 9M|  tew  8 

8aakM5-£  Sui  Wy9a’V  *'l  TiBiram*  Inaai.^l  Swan  Run.  AavHllc,^i  Cdml  Biasui.  U-l  RoR 
Agati  l4wmM 


4»50  SAWMACOTTflETweEHAIIPICAP  CHASE  at  tWyte  8^814 

1 UVFW  LOESMICaTTAQB (92) (D)K  Bum  9-13-0  8HMW8 

2 1F5F73  HOBDKVAUEV (28) UPi|ia 6-11-13 APHuCpr 

a r-raa  AFTERTNBPm0NN4MVT5-lf-tl AUgim 

4 65-5134  OUJV8R1SUeKEIT(10)(S)CPomHn5-l1-9  OTnrawy 

5 k33iUF  NDRIHiRHHEeai(18)(D)(8P)RHodeei7-1l-« Tll-anuibi (8) 

8 IXLplOO  RO«ESTAE(2B)Jinne(-1l-a  CliBHte 

7 IIOPB-FF  RBJUNPBI<a8Mi>arMr'rumdl7-.il-7  HRMoudl 

8 6543FP8eU>ACRS<1B)JBfMWy7-11-7 JdlgM* 

B P-3DC  BAIBECItB (18) tt Bteeapa 5-1 1-3 Vntokll 

18  6<G«-<  PbOiPW6iHV8R(18]H*fteWII1-fO-l3 Oigik HBilWff) 
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• Plumpton  could  lose  its  second  meeting  of  the  week. 
Monday's  fixture  was  abandoned  due  to  waterlogging  and 
there  will  be  an  inspection  this  afternoon  to  determine 
whether  Friday's  fbeture  can  go  ahead. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — TAUNTON:  2.20  Mick  The 
Yank;  3.20  Rory'm.  WOLVERHAMPTON;  2.40  Miss  Charlie 
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Soccer 


New  Fore^ 
owners  aim 
for  the  stars 


Martin  Thorpe 


ONDAY  night's 
ggm  finally  ush* 

ered  in  new 
owners  at  Notting- 
ham Forest  and  yesterday 
they  started  sorting  the  wood 
fix>m  the  trees. 

Not  that  the  main  flnancier 
of  the  winning  coDSortiunu 
Nigd  Wray,  is  short  cff  wood. 
He  owns  the  last  bat  used  by 
WG  Grace,  Jardine’s  firom  the 
Bodyline  series  and  a stump 
from  the  1930  Leeds  Test  in 
which  Bradmw  made  his  re- 
cord 334. 

This  is  the  level  oT  sporting 
excellence  Nottingham’s  for- 
mer European  champions 
must  rediscover  if  the  consor- 
tium’s £19.1  million  takeover 
is  to  score  highly. 

“It  is  the  greatest  challenge 
of  my  life,”  said  Wray,  “and 
the  most  unusual,”  an  odd  as- 
sessment given  that  48- 
year-old  millionaire's  busi- 
ness successes  include 
turning  round  the  Burford 
Property  Group,  the  Troca- 
dero  Centre  in  London’s  Picca- 
dilly and  Saracens  rugby  dub. 

But  ambition  is  no  object  at 
Forest  “If  Roberto  B^gio  is 
unsettled  at  Milan  and  Stuart 
Pearce  wants  him.”  said 
Wray,  ”weH  go  and  get  him. 
We're  not  messing  about." 

Neither  was  Pearce  yester- 
day when  he  assessed  the  task 
of  keeping  third-from-bottom 
Forest  in  the  Premierhip:  "1 
want  new  players,"  he  said, 
“and  the  sooner  the  better.’’ 

So  training  for  Fcarce  was 
foUovred  by  a I'A-hour  meet- 
ing with  the  consortium's 
football  brain,  the  former  Tot- 
tenham chairman  Irving 
Sdiolar.  henceforth  known  as 
Forest's  football  consultant 

Top  of  the  agenda  was  how 
Pearce  will  spend  his  new  £16 


mniinn  transfer  fund.  **Feople 
talk  about  getting  a striker,” 
said  liie  ^ gland  full-back, 
“but  I'm  looking  at  all 
posltioas." 

He  has  a list  of  targets  but 
can  he  prise  them  away  firom 
Clubs  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
season  without  paying  prices 
inflated  by  the  si^t  ^ his 
transfer  war-chest? 

As  Scholar  warned:  “It  is 
not  about  what  you  spend  but 
who  you  spend  it  on."  Pearce 
needed  no  remin^ng.  “I  am 
only  interested  in  signing 
quality  players.”  he  said, 
“and  though  time  is  of  tbe  es- 
sence we  won’t  be  hdd  to  ran- 
som.  If  dubs  think  they  can 
start  tailing  telephone  num- 
bers they  can  think  again." 

Pearce  will  review  his  posi- 
tion as  caretaker  manager  in 
the  summer.  Meanwhile  be 
win  be  helped  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a general  manager. 
The  extent  of  Wray’s  daily  in- 
volvement is  likely  to  be  min- 
imal though  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  takeover 
triumvirate  Phil  Soar  was 
yesterday  made  diief  execu- 
tive, with  Scholar,  back  in  the 
game  after  six  years,  “avail- 
able for  whatever  th^  want 
me  to  do”. 

One  of  bis  tasks  win  be  to 
help  with  Forest's  Option 
before  tbe  end  of  the  season. 
It  aims  to  raise  £20  wintlnn 
Sffhftiar  was  InstTum^tal  In 
maicing  Spurs  the  Grst  dub  to 
be  listed  on  the  Stock  Market 
in  1983. 

He  was  also  at  the  dub 
‘%hen  we  were  ofiered  this  21- 
yearold  for  £80,000  by  Weald- 
stone.  But  when  we  asked  our 
scout  what  be  thought  he  said: 
“Unfortunately  he  isn't  good 
enough."  Ibat  player  was  Stu- 
art Pearce,  who  has  12  games 
to  the  end  d the  season  to 
prove  him-<alf  again  to  Snhnbir, 
thi«e  Hmo  as  a manage. 


InteiToto  gets 
cold  shoulder 


England.  Italy.  the  Ibe- 
rian countries  and  Scot- 
land have  dealt  a blow 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Inter- 
Toto  Cap  by  deciding  not  to 
enter  teams  for  this  summer's 
competition.  They  are  among 
a group  of  nine  countries  to 
snub  the  event 
Last  year  Rngllsh  clubs  did 
not  take  part  because  of  Euro 
96  but  the  FA’S  decision  wm 
be  popular  with  playera  and 
clubs,  who  saw  the  competi- 
tion as  an  unwelcome  exten- 
sion to  the  domestic  season. 
In  1995  Tottenham  Qelded 
what  Uefh  deemed  an  under- 
strength  side  and  were 
heavily  fined. 

However,  with  UeCa  Cup 
places  at  stake  for  the 
three  finishers,  Germany  and 
France  will  enter  dubs.  I^t 
season  Bordeaux  reached  the 
Uefit  Cup  final  after  qualify- 
ing from  the  close-season 
competition. 

Brighton’s  future  is  closer 
to  being  resolved  following 
the  latest  round  of  talks  be- 
tween tbe  dub  chairman  Bill 
Archer  and  Dick  Knight, 
leader  of  the  consortium  try- 
ing to  take  over  the  dub. 

It  was  the  third  meeting 
held  with,  mediators  from  the 
Centre  for  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion. an  iniependent  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  FA  to  try  to 
break  the  deadlock  between 
the  two  sidt.  ‘ 

A statemeii  issued  after- 
wards  said:  “All  parties  rec- 
ognise tbe  pressing  need  for  a 
resolution  to  the  club’s  prob- 
lems and  report  that  further 
prepress  has  been  made." 


Leicester  City  and  Chelsea 
are  unlikely  to  be  punished 
for  the  violence  that  marred 
their  FA  Cup  fifth-roood  tie 
at  Filbert  Street 

Following  a meeting  with 
the  home  dub  and  Leicester 
police  yesterday  the  FA'S 
spokesman  Steve  Double 
said:  "As  things  stand  we  are 
satisfied  with  bow  the  situa- 
tion was  bandied." 

Fighting  broke  out  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  main  stand  duz^ 
tbe  first  half  after  visitiz^ 
fkns  apparently  Infiltrated  an 
area  reserved  for  borne  Ians. 
But  the  match  was  held  up  for 
less  than  a minute. 

John  Ebbrell,  tbe  Bverton 
ml^leld  player,  is  set  to  leave 
the  dub  and  rejoin  the  former 
Goodlson  Park  manager  How- 
ard Kendall  at  Sheffield 
Uoited  in  a £l  mllUoa  deaL 

The  Hungarian  interna- 
tional midfield  player  Peter 
Lipcsei  has  joined  SheBleld 
Wednesday  on  a trial  from  the 
Portuguese  ebampiona  Porto. 

Walsall’s  Bermudan  Inter- 
national striker  Kyle  Light- 
bourns  has  rejected  the  wer 
of  a long-term  contract  with 
tbe  Second  Division  side, 
which  may  open  the  way  for  a 
move  to  Coventry. 

Plymouth's  caretaker-man- 
ager Mick  Jones  is  to  be  of- 
fered the  post  fUU-time.  He 
is  the  preferred  choice  of 
Argyle's  chairman  Dan 
McCauley. 

Last  ni^t’s  First  Division 
match  between  Crystal  Palace 
and  Reading  at  Selburst  Park 
was  postponed  because  of  a 
waterl<%^  pitch. 
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Scottish  Cup 
Fourth  mdrepl^ 

Dundee  U1.  Hearts  0 


Blonds  have  more  ftin . . . Alan  Birchenall  is  «Hn  game  for  a laugh  holding  conzl  as  Filbert  Street’s  resident  jester 


PHOTOGRAPH:  OOUO  UARKE 


Master  strokes  of  The  Birch 


Frank  Keating  finds  the  reiuming  Ch^sea 
idol  in  fluent  form  for  tonight’s  Cup  replay 


IT  HAS  been  some  years 
since  Alan  Birchtfiall's 
ripe  humours  raised 
rafters  and  eyebrows  at 
Stamford  Bri^e.  He  is 
back  In  town  tonight  for  Chel- 
sea's FA  Cup  fifth-round 
replay  with  his  beloved 
Leicester  City,  for  whom  be 
has  been  general  public  rela- 
tiOTis  factotum.  oEBcial  court 
jester  and  cheerleader  for  17 
years.  Before  sporting  cap 
a^  bells,  he  play^  for  City 
for  six  sparky  years  — and 
before  tiiat  he  played  for  Chel- 
sea in  their  previous  strutting 
era.  Blue  is  definitely  fals 
colour  and,  as  he  puts  It, 
“bouffant  firiH  his  barnet”. 

He  played  at  Stajoford 
Bridge  in  the  late  Sixties, 
busily  fetching  and  carrying 
with  a nod  and  a wink  for  tbe 
more  voluptuous  talents  such 
as  Peter  Osgood  and  Charlie 
Cooke.  “Chelsea  just  swag- 
gered then  and  now.  30  years 
on,  tbe  Italians  have  recreat- 
ed • it.  In  my  Bridge  days. 
iziiDd.  Eyetie'  was  the 
Joint  where  we  dined  and 
wizied  in  tbe  evenings  San 
Lorsizo,  San  FMiano,  that  lot 
down  Eljlham  Road.  Doubt  tf 
rn  recognise  the  Bridge  now. 


I’ve  just  rung  Ossfa  to  meet  me 
off  the  Leicester  bus.  rve 
heard  Ken  Bates  has  thrown 
out  better  znen  than  me.  You 
don’t  think  he'd  toss  out  The 
Blrdudoyou?" 

Like  other  legendary 
^Mrtsmen Vivian  Richards 
for  one.  or  Carl  Lewis  — he 
refers  to  himself  in  tbe  third 
person.  And  for  sure  The 
Birch  is  a l^end  in  Leicester- 
shire, as  well  as  in  his  lunch- 
time as  mine  host  at  bis 
lovely  village  pub,  Tbe  Grif- 
fin. at  Swithland  in  the  heart 
of  Quom  country  — huntin', 
shootin’,  quaffin’  and  remin- 
iscin’. The  pub  is  wiann^  by 
his  son  Dean  and  The  Birch's 
wife  Heather  referred  to  with, 
awed  fcxidness  as  The  l^nk 
Commander. 

Birchenall  is  51.  HO  was 
bora  a cockney  in  East  Ham 
but  began  his  career  as  a 
bazd-nmning  enthtuiast  for 
Sheffield  United's  gz^d  at- 
tacking side  in  the  mid-Six- 
ties.  With  his  blond  hair 
shampooed  and  shoulder- 
length.  his  cocky  ezuieewjur, 
knowing  cheek  and  his  shorts 
short,  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  his  era.  His  league  career 
lasted  18  yeaza,  14  of  them  in 


the  First  Division,  and. 
though  he  looked  a glamour 
guts,  he  was  not  He  fed  azid 
watered  a string  of  the  finest 
league  forwards  of  his  time. 

.Apart  fimn  one  BBC  TV 
go^  of  the  season  — a 30- 
yaider  for  Leicester  against 
Leeds  — Birchenall  won  no 
serious  awards  or  medals  — 
or  not  until  last  week  when 
Griffin  was  named  the 
CAMRA  pnb  of  foe  monfo  for 
real  ale.  It  even  hac  an  olde 
worlde  skittle  aU^.  In  it  he 
holds  bale  and  hearty  court 
as  landlords  should.  You  sup 
deep  and  listen: 

"If  Chelsea  look  to  cruise. 


do  the  fancy-danning  stuff 
they  did  whra  two  up  in  the 
first  game,  then  we  coold  give 
them  a bigger  shock  than 
they  had  then.  We’ve  got  to 
hoof  it  in  among  them,  ruffle 
them  up  with  some  real  partz 
football  After  Tve  done  my 
pre-match  announcements  I 
always  watch  at  Filbert  Street 
from  tbe  tuzmeL  I thought 
’blimey,  do  us  a favour'  — tbe 
subs  on  the  bench  to  my  left 
were  Gullit  and  VialU,  tbe 


two  on  my  right  were  Jamie 
Lawrence  and  little  Stuart 
WDson,  who  looked  as  if  we'd 
just  called  out  of  the 
fourth  form.  But  we  held 
them.  Afterwards,  as  ever,  I 
was  fizst  in  our  room.  I 
hugged  Martin  (O'Neill,  the 
manager}  and  located  over  his 
shoulder  and  the  euphoria 
was  only  one  ratchet  below 
that  of  our  last-gasp  promo- 
tion in  foe  Wembley  play-off. 

'Tve  seen  nine  Leicester 
managers  come  and  go. 
They’ve  all  been  barmy, 
they’ve  got  to  be  to  do  foe  job. 
1 don’t  know  if  he  likes  to 
hear  it  but  I can  detect  in 


Martin  streaks  of  Cloughia  io 
his  great  days." 

He  never  played  under 
Clough  bimsdf  bxzt  played 
with  and  against  no  end  of 
true  greats.  *'as  Semprlni 
used  to  say  'did  ones,  new 
ones,  loved  ones,  neglected 
ones'  — against  Greaves  and 
Moore,  Law  and  Best  your 
real  tough  men  like  Norman 
Hunter  and  Jack  Charlton, 
witii  Osgood  azid  Worthington 
and.  at  the  end  in  America, 
Pale  himself,  and  Eusebio  and 
Beckenbauer.  Why,  my  First 
Division  debut  was  for  [Shef- 
field] United  agaizist  Stoke 
Cify  In  1964.  Sir  Stanley  Mat- 
thews was  playing  one  of  his 
last  games  for  Stoke.  1 met  Sir 
SfazUey  a faw  weeks  ago  at  a 
‘do’  at  FQhert  Street  I said  to 
him,  *YouTl  never  believe  this 
but  I played  against  you  on 
my  debut  as  a kid’.  He  flab- 
bergasted me  by  saying  be 
remembered  tbe  occasion, 
and  me,  very  weU.  Wtutti  'Hiis 
most  fainous  footballer  in  tbe 
history  of  the  world  and  be 
could  actually  remember  my 
soddlzLg  debut.  *What  ezartly 
do  you  remember  about  me 
azid  my  debut?’  I asked  hhn.  'I 
remember  thinking,'  be  said 
with  that  lovely  smile  of  his. 
That  rd  never  seen  such  a 
camp  ponce  on  a football 
field.’ 

"Of  course,  foe  game  has 
changed.  Tbe  Framietship’s 
brought  bade  a lot  of  tbe 
glamour  but  for  sheer  enter- 


i talnment  you've  still  got  to 
ferret  out  gaznes  to  get  a dead- 
' cert  cracker.  I grin  to  myself 
when  the  old  mates  bring 
I their  teams  now,  each  deadly 
' serious  in  tiielr  blazers  or 
suits,  and  I think  what  laughs 
and  ruckuses  we  used  to 
have.  AH  entextainmwt  and 
all  dianged  now.  The  game’s 
too  analytical  as  well,  it’s 
Andy  Gray  on  TV  with  bis 
ruxi^off-the-ball  and  hi*  puB- 
ing-this-way-and-that.  My 
guys  didn’t  have  to  learn  that 
it  was  all  ou  natural  with 
your  Osgoods  and  Worfoing- 
♦aob  and  Cookes.  Nor  did 
marhing  come  Into  it  with 
the  second-best  Grosser  of  a i 
ball  in  tbe  history  of  the ' 
world,  Chdsea's  Peter  House- 
man. Or  tbe  very  best  [Shef- 
field] United's  Alan  Wood- 
ward; he  could  ping  them 
across  Inch-perfect  high  or 
low.  and  Mick  [Joses]  and  me 
would  toss  up  for  which  of  us 
would  take  the  near  post  or 
far.  When  Don  Revie  bought 
Mick  for  Leeds,  be  wanted  me 
too.  but  that's  another' 
story... 

“So  is  the  time  old  TC 
[Tony  Currie]  and  I ended  up 
on  the  ground  after  a goal- 
mouth collisum.  1 muttered 
to  him  'GiSSa  then*  and 
the  moment  he  puckered  his 
lips  the  Sund^  Mirror  snap- 
per snapped  it  We  both  had 
long  blond  hair  like  Brigitte 
Bardot  and  tbe  pictiue  went 
front-page  round  tbe  world. 
The  FA  got  stroppy  so,  Tm 
telling  you.  did  Tbe  Tank 
Commander,  the  National 
Front  threatened  to  'get  us’, 
and  Paris  Match  magagme 
asked  TC  and  me  over  for  a 
photo  shoot  — in  a sodding 
double  bed,  no  less.  No  way." 

Last  season,  he  was  waraed 
for  over-exuberant  — "C’mon. 
boo  the  reC”  — PA  announce- 
ments at  Filbert  Street  but  in 
over  500’  League  games  as  a 
player  be  was  cautioned  only 
once.  "My  very  last  season, 
for  Notts  County  v Btunoley. 
For  ’obstruction’  when  this 
guy  baiges  right  across  me. 
‘Blimey,  ret  for  thatfMy  first 
In  over  500  games?’  He  looked 
at  me,  smiled  meanly,  and  got 
out  the  ydfow.  ‘Refa  also  inm 
breaking  records,  Birchenall.' 
he  said.  The  bastard.  He  knew 
me.  Ife  could  at  least  have 
addressed  me  pn^rly  as  The 
Birch,  couldn’t  h^’ 


Winters 

header 

breate 

Hearts 

Pattrick  dMin 


DOURNBSSond  tenacity 
prevailed  otTr  artistry 
to  enable  United  to 

reach  the  last  eight  of  the 
Scottish  Cup,  the  tie’s  solitary 
goal  coming  in  nn  early  flurry 
of  open  exchanges  which 
would  not  be  repeated 
throughout  tbe  rest  of  a 
flercefy  competitive  replay  at 
Tannadice  last  night. 

Teams  as  cazmy  and  as 
well-matched  as  these  two  — 
there  had  not  been  more  than 
ozie  goal  between  them  in  four 
pr^ous  mootings  this  season 
— are  not  normally  associ- 
ated with  disturbing  the  net 
as  early  as  the  f^zrth  minute. 

United  not  only  managed 
that  improbable  feat,  but 
could  even  have  scored  with 
the  sweet  move  which  pre- 
ce^  the  opener  from  Win- 
ters. Zetterlund  played  the 
ball  to  McLaren,  who  moved 
it  on  to  Perry,  and  the  big  de- 
fender quickly  drove  It  into 
the  path  of  Zetterluzid.  who 
sprung  towards  the  right 
side  of  the  Hearts  area. 

From  there  the  Swede  bit  a 
fierce  drive  off  the  crossbar, 
the  ball  then  striking  McPher- 
son and  trundling  away  for  a 
comer.  From  the  left.  McKin- 
non delivered  the  ball  to  the 
he^  <k  Malpas,  whose  knock 
across  goal  was  in  turn  nod* 
ded  in  by  Winters. 

Soon  afterwards  Hearts  al- 
most replied  from  a corner. 
Metro’s  swinging  kick  from 
the  left  found  the  towering 
Mifherson  ei^  yards  from 
goal  and  his  downward 
header  was  pacy  and  true  — 
only  for  Dykstra  to  dive  and 
smother  at  the  second  go. 

After  that  early  excitement 
the  pl^  became  as  tight  as 
expected.  Olofsson's  caution 
for  a challenge  on  Locke  and 
Salvatori’s  bookmg  for  persis- 
tent fouling  testified  to  the 
competitiveness,  while  the 
lack  cf  gommoufo  Incident 
reflected  the  delicate  balance 
of  the  outfield  contest. 

Even  so.  a minute  from 
half-time  Cameron  should 
have  equalised  for  Hearts. 
Salvatori’s  through-ball  was 
flicked  on  by  HaoUlton,  leav- 
ing Cameron  one-on-one  with 
Dykstra.  and  he  should  have 
given  tbe  goalkeeper  no 
chance.  But  his  shot,  from 
ei^t  yards,  bit  Dykstra’s  legs 
and  boujiced  wide. 

With  tbe  prize  a home 
match  in  tbe  quarter-finals 
against  tbe  winners  of 
tonight’s  Motherwell-Hamll- 
ton  replay,  foere  was  always 
^ing  to  be  an  unoompromis- 
ing  edge  to  the  match. 

But  the  cautions  handed  to 
Cameron  (dissent),  McKinnon 
(foul  on  Locke)  and  Tfamiltoa 
(Mp  on  Dolan)  in  the  space  of 
six  minutes  early  in  the 
second  half  owed  more  to 
over-enthusfasm  than  malice. 

Still,  it  was  evidence 
enough  that  both  sets  of  play- 
ers would  have  to  work  excep- 
tionally hard  for  crum'bs.  or 
that  chances  would  come 
from  unexpected  defensive 
errors  or  set-pieces.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  from  a free- 
kick  that  Hearts  contrived  an- 
other halfchance. 

McCann's  chip  from  the 
rl^t  was  headed  accurately 
to  foe  right  of  Dykstra  but  the 
big  goalkeeper  maria  a fine 
save  by  diving  and  stretching; 
even  managing  to  hold  the 
ball. 

UnilGdi  Dyk^lra;  McKinnon. 
MalpM.  Praaloy.  Perry,  Pedaraen. 
Oiotsaan.  Zanenund,  winnra.  Dolan, 
McLaran. 

Haartai  Rameb  Locke.  NaysiMitt,  Wetr, 
MePheraon,  Ritenie.  Salvaiori.  Pulion, 
Hamliion.  Cameron.  McCairn. 

HMai^m  H Dallaa  (Mooierwoil}. 


Swinging  with  the  Bines . . . BfrdieiiaU  bzlzi^  Stamfoiti  Bridge  to  its  feet  daring  tbe  Sixties 


‘Par®  Match  asked  TC  and  me  over 
for  a photo  shoot — inadouWebed’ 


Sport  in  brief 

Table  Tennis 

England's  run  of  four  vio 
tories  at  the  Qatar  Open 
ended  with  a 3-0  quarter-final 
defeat  by  Sweden  in  Doha 
yesterday,  tbou^  Sweden’s 
former  world  champions 


Jorgen  Persson  and  Jan-Ove 
Waldner  were  taken  to  decld- 
izig  games  by  Carl  Prean  azid 
Matthew  Sy^  respectively. 

Cricket 

Micfaad  Sevan  and  Matthew 
Hayden  hit  98  off  il  overs  in 
Australia’s  79-run  victory  at 
Soweto  yesterday.  The  tour- 
ists, who  made  261  for  seven 


before  dismissing  a Transvaal 
Invitation  51  for  182.  wUL  go 
into  the  first  Test  agaizist 
South  Africa  unbeaten. 

The  former  Somerset  skip- 
per Peter  Roebuck  has  been 
re-elected  as  captain  of 
Devon,  who  are  aiming  for  a 
record  fourth  successive 
Minor  Counties  title. 

Boxing 

The  US  Marines  are  contest- 
ing Riddick  Bowe’s  claim  that 
he  walked  out  tf  their  com- 
bat-training course  because  of 
homesickness.  They  say  the 
former  world  heavyweight 
champion  was  thrown  out  for 
refiising  to  obey  orders. 

Chess 

China’s  top  grandmasters 
crushed  an  English  trio 
headed  by  tbe  natioiial  ebam* 
pion  Chris  Ward  3-Q  in  tbe 
opening  round  of  a six-day 
match  at  Finchley,  in  London, 
unites  Leonard  Barden.  (Ali- 
na’s No.  1 Jlan^uan  Ye  was 
the  fastest  winner,  brating 
NeU  McDonald  in  34  moves. 

Snooker 

Stephen  Hendry  began  his  at- 
tempt to  win  a record  29th 
world-ranking  event  by  beat- 
ing another  Scot  Jamie  Bur- 
nett 5-1  at  the  European  Open 
in  Malta,  writes  Clive  Eoerton. 
A resurgent  Jimzny  White 
beat  the  promising  Welshman 
Matthew  Stevens  5-1. 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 

0891  33  77-h 


Arsenal 

06 

IpswiOhTown 

19 

Sheffield  United 

15 

Aston  VMS 

11 

Leeds  Unitsd 

03 

SheffleldWed. 

14 

Bkm.Ctty 

34 

Ls)cs5tsrCny 

36 

Southhampton 

23 

Blackbuni 

21 

Livetpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Belten 

86 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

TottsnhamHoL 

(T 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

ChoinoQ 

08 

MIUwsll 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  LHd 

16 

Woivss 

37 

Deiby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

CeWe 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd.Town 

32 

OPR  ' 

26 

CailS  COET  5CP  PBI  im  AT  ML  7H«S. 

ams>Bv:us.lSMMiRLivc,t£iBai3i  8u.HaPuc:0i7i  ri34473 

77jfQuar^an  SiWTERAcnVE 


Results 


SocGor 

NATRNfWBNE  LEAGUE 
FlratDhriskm 

VhiMwuiI  <0|  1 HqnvMl  iC|  t 

Ttamaon  6i  Fleck  67 

S.16B 

POS I PUmZk  Crystal  Palaea  v RM6i«9 
Second  DhiWon 


mt 


Rna  (9)  1 
Curak  132.33 


|U9 

PMiups  e.  euilay  a 


voritma 
Bull  S7.  PappvSS 
R0W6  01 

TIlM  Division 


’1210 
8vna6.42.47 


<0)0 
<0)0 
C«<OIO 

sm? 

|6)0 

i0)O 

4mi 


CanwrtQtii  S* 
7415 


Nd4k  16 


0)1 


L633 


uMitno 


(0)0 
1.164 

lOl  > 

ET’«  60.  HousAarn  67 


(1)1 
Notenaii  3* 
L7B0 


» (1)1 
Russell  S 
1.348 

(f)  9 

Jones  21. 65  <pen),  69 
3JSW 


ii0}1 
MeAUodu)  81 

Mmz 

Joyee  12 
Ojrby  71 


TT 

Blaka  03  (pan) 


TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Fourth-round  replay 

Umtdmm  Utd  |1)  1 heerts  lOI  Q 

Wlntore  5 12263 

IDunOM  u home  u MonerwM  or  Hrrlltan) 


SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 
Firet  Drvtefpn 

(0)» 


IS90 


Third  DivWea 


W1 

Al*f«n  74 


(1)S 
cooper  IT,  68  (pert) 
Connelly  66 


ID)  « 
POWSD 


FOVrFONBP:  Ron  Co  v Oueon's  A. 

SEMl-PHOTESSIOHM. 

DtTERNA’nONAL 


PeporkvOT*  awbmHqo 

$ Oeoehogan  4. 36  ' i.lOO 

ICIS  U(MLA  Pmner  BMrine  fee^ 
pentdi  QripTS  C v Eitfleld 
eowTPM  uokQVW  FieiMlw  BirietBw 
snetT  wee  2.  Umppsi  P.  Phet  DMalon 
sri^  UU  2.  W«H  Brom  ft  Sioidertend  T. 
Middlaseroupk  1 VaueeO  Phrieldm 

GniTvOy  6.  BATTsioy  a 

AVen  IMMIRAMCE  eOHMHATIOM; 
net  DMHute  egurnenwutP  2.  Oieriton 
L 

61LBBRT  LXAOUK  CUVi  O— »■ 
eeeend  lee  Inm  CaUe-Tel  1.  Berry  Tn  2 

Idsp:  3-5) 

UAOUe  OP  WALCA  camtfi-9  Ouw  ft 
Conwy  3. 

sounsw  juMon  nooeur  cwi 

«aml.6aeh  Amnel  6.  Brtetal  C ft 
DCiTT-MATKBI  DUNHOL  CUP  (Kuala 
Liirrpur)'  Finland  1.  Smsepere  ft  Chine  L 
tMieypla  0 

Rugby  Union 

arpnMUaiiATWfB  lUTetfc  Loiceaer 
2ft  BdiVaHana  80. 

CtUB  MATeiBSi  Lanpholm  ift  Keisp  15; 
Maaaie83i.  WMKDiN  XV31;Peeb)al2, 
Hawlc*.  9:  Rienmend  XV  GO.  Havy  1ft 
CMoeCaA  Odord  v Orisrd  U>ev. 

AKOLD  WXLSN  DfinSKM  TWO  CIM6- 
PCTmONi  Foot  Me  PujtpuiieiL  Peniy. 
peal « ppchtnond, 

Tennis 

ADVANTA  MBIPS  CHAMPIOHBHIPB 

(Ptiifodriptiial:  nm  rondi  P rtaMtiiili 
(Nemi  K J Novak  (Ci)  1-6.  6-3;  S 
5cAiAen  iNeOi)  H j Slortanberp  lAae} 
6-S'  e Albert  VIoca  (Sp)  m A 0‘Brten 
(IfSI  6-ft  3-6,  6-3;  T JohOBMOM  (Swro)  M 
3 Rusedski  (Can)  6.4,  s-ft  k 


(Den)  M T CatoneR  (Sp)  4-6. 6-4,  6-2  o 
~ ■ (U6)  H S Laceeu  (Can)  6-4,  6-6;  J 
~ (US)  MM  Joyce  013)6-0.6-3. 

NSOOR  TOUIMAMBfTk  Plral 

C PWWp  (Ft)  M Or  Cemporese  IK) 
4-6.  6-4.  6-1;  A Be  He  BA  (Fr)  W K Aleml 
(Mor)  6-S.  6-e;  M MMilB  (It)  M M-K 
Goollnar  (Gar)  2-6. 6-4. 6-4;  Q hMln  r-B 
(Croanet  (a  A Ottonkiy  (Rus)  T.6.  6-7. 
6-e  D PitiliB  (Oar)  M M SDch  lOer)  5-7. 
6-4.  6-?;  M Ptrnppmmmlm  (Aua)  U O 
UiM  (II)  6-1.  6-a.  A BvMteoel  (Spl  U 
A 06udeiBl  (m  6-a.  6-4. 

LTA  SBNS  INDOOn  SATBim  (Croy. 
don);  Meowd  nwidi  V UHdeo  (Rn)  H R 
Kokavac  (Can)  A4:  C Hoey  j ($A) 
M C Seedier  (OB)  6-4,  T.«  D VHi  IMa- 
lae  (Bd)  M M Lee  (GB)  6-7.  6^  A 

maPHdMi  (GB>  M M Benollnl  (It)  7-6, 
6-ft  ■ Wedlin  (Swei  M A Mubll  (Ca)  T-6, 
B-a  T Kaede  (Fill)  M M Hanlechk  «3dr) 
6-ft  *-7.  6-4;  J OHpede  (OB)  M N WMl 
6-8.  6-2;  T SpMa  |QB)  H 1 
TdielyGhev  [Ru»>  B-e,  6-3. 

BilUarite 

UK  OtAMPfOeiSHiP  (Nofwleh  Sport  Vil- 
■^);  fhet  nmd  ^og  unien  staled):  e 
Btadt  M A Geenka  (India)  327-326;  S ta^ 
M (IflOlB)  B1  B Dll  766-260;  D *«.T*rn 
(Inoli)  tt  A PdDiyan  (Rusi  865-318. 

rwH*  * ItardcaeBe  M M Wild- 
man  460-413;  I)  Claea  tt  A AW4W6I  (In- 
<S4)  7IM19;  e Eearlee  (Wales)  H B Ban. 
nan  30^110  (ret  III). 

Cricket 

CWMV  MATCH  (Soteaie)-  Audralla 
281-7  (65  overs:  M EUloti  GO.  J Lanoer  63; 
Hall  4-48.  Traneved  mvltaBM  xi  tea  i42 
ouert:  Btchel  ft-2l.  Enun  3-11.  (UHeepia 
2-21).  Auetralla  mn  by  76  runs, 
im  SrmPB  CUPi  Aneeito:  Leetvaid  IS- 
lanea  I6B  and  235  (K  Arthurton  95;  Oavis 
»43).  winoMord  Mandi  188  and  203  (J 
Murray  52).  LaeMM  WsnM  mn  by  mo 

m Pvt  of  Spate  TflMdod  and  ToboBo 

305  and  204-9  dec  (NaQainooteo  4-69). 
Aiynna  S41  and  3-0  run  Mopped  piay. 
MsicA  dfSwn 


Ice  Hockey 


MHb  WadMnpion  3.  Boann  3 (oD;  Phoenlii 
ftOebeUft 

Snooker 

BimoPftAll  OPSI  (Voleoa.  Malta):  iwel 
tMMdi  P Ebdon  (Eng)  bt  T Chapplo 
(Wales)  5-2:  H Bate  (Engl  U B Lawwr 


M6  fPI  I9I0VV4«* 


6-V,  S HiMy  (icol)  ht  j Buman  (! 

5-1;  K Paemj  (Ira)  M R MUUns  (Ern) 
5-3;  T PioMU  (Malta)  M P Darina  (Walant 
5-0. 

Table  Tennis 

QATAR  BrrBilllATIONAL  OPBI  (Doha): 
■no's  taMB  niftm  lliteni  China  X 
Austria  2,  Korea  X Germany  1,  Japan  3, 

France  ft  BoMdoP  a,  Biglaad  0 J Pars- 
SMI  bt  C Prean  I6-21,  2%.10.  2Vil:  j 
Wateiar  M U Syad  2V12. 13-21. 8V-16;  P 
KartneoN/  T Vop  Sehada  bl  PrasnlA 
Parry  21-17. 2l-i5.  Satedtaate  Korn  3, 
China  ft  Sweden  3.  Japan  1. 

Sweden  3,  Korea  2. 


Fixtures 


(7X0  untee  ataiad) 

Soccer 

RA  CUPS  fWh  rotate  Derby  V Cm 
(7A5).  PHteeaotad  soplivi  ChMi 
teteaetor  (745). 

COCArOOLACUritawl  WeU.lfca 
Stodipart  v MUdlateough  (B.O). 
PACAwma  PweusRSMiPisoue 

Ion  vWUnbledon. 

NATiellWIM  UAQUe  nnt  DM 

Swindon  v Blrmlngnam  (7.45], 

TRHMRinX  SCOTTISH  CUPl  Pi 
MHnrf  iwp»te»  Coiae  V Hibamun  { 
Hamliwn  w Uolherwall  (7X0:  Broao 
Stadium.  Clya^. 

SCOTTISH  LRAOUn  Saeawd  BM 

^ngsttn  v BraHim  TMnl  mi^im 
SorUng  v AfOroatfi. 


Boabn  Uw  v GaimborcMiph.  Fhw 
■tee  Paralay  Celtic  « Sieckabridao 
OR  MARIUU  IjABMft  Titanlai 
Maw  NowpoR  AFC  V GrovesoM 
(7.46)  Midteld  DhteoM  vs  Ru 
Tamwortti  tatteem  DMetae  Baa 
Si  LconardK  Faraiwm  Tn  v Darden 
NORtHRRH  GOUHTIRS  HASr  WU 
Premier  PMetom  Donaoy  Uid  v 
***ir  «— r---  r ~~  tUihwii 
■ n V GIBwheughton  WH, 
•CHRWRX  INMeT  *”***vr  Pr 
BMeltau  Tiverton  Tn  v Sraimplon. 
AVOH  IHSURAHCS  eOMBniA' 
nwDMelem  Brighun  V Oktord  UK 
CardW  V Swonsoa  (20);  ipawleh  « 
(7.15);  Noniich  v Bnttal  C. 


potmus  uAoite  miriir  ~~  • ~ — 
Bofion  tf  Blacitaum  (7  Q.  Man  Utd  v Nodm 
Foraai  1701.  taret  Wileleni  Asian  vtue  « 
Woltfarhamplon  (7.0);  Port  Veie  « Blach- 
pou  (7  0):  PrailMi  V MeldersUold  (74)). 
Teeend  Dfataiow  Hun  « vrrMAom  (7.0). 
York  « Bumlay  (7.0).  TMrd  rtrlelimi 
Rochdale  v Bury  (7  0).  Lappua  Cite 
<krav  Onoi  Oldham  v Catiitlo  |70). 
Grnap  TWta  ScarOoroiigh  v Bradloid 
(7.0).  Grate  Fatal  Sninihorpa  v Grintev 
(ffl). 

W6I«H  eUPt  Qtertar-flml  raplayi 

(>mnaran  V Holyei^ 

UEAQur  OF  WALHSi  Cormanhtai  Tn  v 
AborysMyn. 

BUSH  UlAiQVb  rtrw  BteMimi  Pmi- 
eenedi  Omagh  Tn  u Lome  (74SI. 

Rugby  Union 

WBM  NATKMUU.  LBAQIfh  5We«  Dlu- 
blew  Uanelll  v (tardM  (TO). 
cuiR  diATCMRw  BiaeMioatn  « riw 
Army,  cpmbridgo  IMv  w Pnnoulne  |7.15); 
Onen  V Mendoza  (Arg)  |7.16). 

Basketball 

■UROPRAH  CHAitelOtaBIIIP  (Gullatora 
SpBctnifn):  Droap  Bi  Enoiand  v RugWe 
17  46) 


Q Joanna  Mtiggorldon,  Bouiond's  loading 
women's  aingiea  piayor  is  in  rurmor 
Mubin  wWh  dm  Bndminten  Aas^uinn  nl 
England,  wmas  ff/coerd  Jaea,  Thn 
Wlmbladon-baadd  pUyar  lmn<  Kent  may 
bo  diteipllnoa  lor  ptaylng  lor  her  dub 
FriadrIcfcshalQn  in  die  Oermnn  Bunoodl^ 
on  Sunaw.  When  MW  tad  algiwo  to  ploy  m 
Itio  Piiends  PravManl  Brlllsn  Grpiui  Slam 
toumamem  in  uanatlaW 
Muggorlitge.  whoso  two  wieiorios 
earriod  Eiiglond'a  womon  unaxpeciodiy  to 
mo  uber  Cup  world  team  diwis  taai  yov. 
hos  olraody  bMn  ihrown  out  o(  Ibe 
notional  iraining  w]tMd  by  England's 
dlrocnr  of  aPw  play  suw  Baddolay.  wiw 
eenaidors  Mr  nimndanco  rncord  and 
ntnoso  hiadaquaiQ. 

• JuMtn  Pldeack  at  Caimodi  boo  boon 
Invtiod  ID  roptace  bm  MOrrtoan,  mo  Old 
Louphtonlan  dotondOr,  lit  vw  Engihnd 
loam  (or  ths'jublioa  oT  Pakioton 
tournament  nori  month,  writes  Pat 
RowAw.  At  38  no  IS  ono  oi  me  ohm 
p)«ior6  tn  roceni  years  to  bs  adoaod  by 
England.  Uorrlaan  has  boon . lorGBd  H 
wuhdraw  because  at  werh  coimWtmenli 
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Rugby  Union 

Paul  Rees  on  determined  new  efforts  by  both  BBC  and  IW  negotiators  to  keep  the  game’s  showpiece  tournament  from  going  satellite 

Five  Nations  battle  may  see  Sky  fall 


The  BBC  and  ITV 
have  launched  a 
i^or  counteroSte- 
sive  to  keep  the  Five 
Nations  Cbampioo- 
sbip,  England’s  home 
matcbes  excepted,  on  terres- 
trial television  anrt  out  of 
Sky's  clutches. 

ft  is  understood  Che  pair 
have  tabled  separate  bids 
worth  betireen  £120  nuiUos 
and  £140m  over  four  years  for 
the  ri^ts  to  show  the  cham- 
pionship matches  in  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  wdl 
as  Helneken  Cup  games  in 


those  countries  and  intema- 
tlonals  in  the  Celtic  nations 
against  Australia,  South  Af- 
rica and  New  Zealand.  The 
figures  are  very  dose  to  Sky’s 
rhral  offer  but  the  Is  ex- 
pected to  emeree  victorious 
In  tiie  neict  week. 

Sky  were  fovourttas  to  se- 
cure the  primary  rights  for 
the  nhatnpifttiship  Until  they 
foil  out  with  the  Walsh,  Scot- 
tish and  Insh  unions  over 
what  precisely  was  to  be  in  in 
the  TV  pot 

Sky  wanted  the  ri^t  to 
televise  any  rugby  matob  at 


any  level  in  the  four  home 
union  countries  but  Wales 
last  month  invited  teirestrlaZ 
tenders  for  their  internation- 
als against  iTTMwgiwg  nations, 
the  league  and  cup  pro- 
gramme, home  European 
Conference  matcbes  and  tour 
gamftg  against  dub  sides. 

The  snecessfta  bidder  will 
be  announced  today  with  a 
joint  package  put  tc^efoer  by 
the  Welsh-Iangnage  channel 


S4C  and  HTV  Wales,  worth 
some  £12  million  ovm:  four 
years,  esqiected  to  beat  the 
from  ESC  Wales. 


Ordinarily  that  would  raise 
eyebrows  bmuse  BBC  Wales 
has  always  had  the  pthnary 
r^ts  for  Wddi  ru|by  but, 
with  the  network  now 
tbe  fovouzite  to  clean  up  the 
rest  of  the  five  Nations  pro- 
gramme, it  would  avpiain  the 
presumed  local  success  of  the 
independent  stations. 

On  the  BBC/ITV/Sky 
battle,  a Five  Nations  source 
said  last  night:  “The  problem 
we  had  vrith  Sky  was  that 
they  wanted  to  hoover  up 
everything.  Our  priority  was 
to  balance  the  need  to  raise 


sufficient  revenue  from  what 
Is  tbe  first  televlston  contract 
in  the  prctfossional  era  triiile 
at  the  same  time  not  denying 
the  game  to  tbe  vast  malority 
of  the  population.  Sky  were 
initially  the  only  bidder  to 
offer  a substantial  sum  of 
money  but  that  bas  changed.” 
An  announcement  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  With  England 
putting  £66  miUion  from  tbeir 
Qve-year  deal  with  Sky  into 
the  communal  chest,  the  over- 
all worth  of  British  and  Irish 
rugby  at  all  levels  is  expected 
to  be  £240  miflion,  only  some 


£20  million  less  than  Sky's 
original  bid. 

Sky  effectively  broke  off 
talks  with  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  two  weeks  ago 
after  tbe  row  over  dual  tender- 
ing. Ihe  imjQns  thmight  K 
brinkmanship  but  tbe  satellite 
station’s  hand  bas  be^  called 
by  the  ht^  offers  made  by 
both  BBC  and  ITV. 

ITVs  problem  is  that  it  can- 
not guarantee  all  its  networks 
will  provide  tbe  blanket  cov- 
erage ad(^)ted  by  the  BBC. 
The  BBC,  desperate  to  keep 
its  flagghip  sports  programme 


Grandstand  going,  has  no 
such  problems. 

5k>'  may  make  one  last  a(- 
tmnfFt  to  secure  the  rights  but 
sources  in  the  four  home 
unions  last  ni^t  indicated 
Rupen  Murdoch's  company 
had  run  out  of  time. 

The  cost  to  the  BBC  will  be 
enormous  but  having  lost 
Premiership  soccer  and 
motor  racing,  it  bas  been  de- 
termined to  remain  a m^or 
player  in  tbe  British  sporting 
vrorld.  Tbe  signs  are  that  it 
has.  against  the  odds, 
succeeded. 


Robert  Armstrong  hears  the  Uons  selectors  sent  a message  as  the  England  squad  gather  for  their  final  sessions  before  Saturday's  clash  with  France 

Rowell  has  pointed  praise  for  snubbed  bio 


INGLANB’s  coach 
Jack  Rowell  yester- 
day mounted  a vigor- 
lous  defence  of  Phil  de 
Glaovflle,  Tony  Underwood 
and  Jonathan  Sleighthcdme, 
the  three  Ezi^and  backs  left 
out  of  the  preliminary  62-man 
Lions  squad  named  last  we^. 

Rowell,  who  admtHiad  be 
had  ^ken  to  Fran  Cotlon, 
the  Lions  manager,  about  the 
timing  of  his  announcement, 
praised  the  individual  quali- 
ties of  England’s  try-scoring 
trioy  suggesting  it  was  stiS 
possible  for  them  to  win 
places  on  the  forthcoming 
Lions  tour  to  South  Africa. 

De  Glanville,  the  England 
captain,  who  hinted  last  week 
that  be  may  have  been  ex- 
cluded for  reasons  of  rugby 
politics,  received  a glowing 
testimonial  from  Row^  The 
England  coach  compared  his 
skipper  to  tbe  former  Wales 
and  Lions  captain  John 
Dawes,  who  led  his  country  to 
a Grazid  Slam  in  1970  and  the 
Lions  to  a edebrated  Tbst 
series  triumph  in  New  Zea- 
land a year  later. 

"Phil  bas  shown  good  tacti- 
cal leadership  since  be  was 
appointed  and,  like  John 
Dawes,  he  has  the  ability  to 
pot  into  effect  the  ideas  we 
devdop  with  the  coaches  in 
training,'*  said  RowelL  “Tbe 
Rngianri  team  Is  (Xiiy  starting 
to  exercise  its  talents  and  de 
GlanvOle  has  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  that  process  in 
our  recent  matches.” 

Rowell  added:  “Knowing 
the  three  Individuals  as  1 da  I 
would  have  thought  their  ex* 
dusion  would  make  them  all 
the  more  determined  to  win 
places.  I tbou^t  Tony  Under- 
wood played  his  best-ever 
game  of  rugby  against 
Ireland.’* 

Rowell  also  paid  tribute  to 
the  recent  perfonhances  of 
Slelghttaolme  who,  like 
Underwood,  scored  two  tries 
in  Dublin,  and  Paul  Grayson, 
the  Fngiflnri  fly-half  who  bas 
been  Included  in  tbe  Lions 
squad.  “England  players  tend 
to  do  better  with  more  aeperi- 


Mean  machine . . .the  England  cioacb  Jack  Itow^  pots  his  forwards  through^  their  paces  at  Bisham  Abbey  as  they  prepare  for  Saturday’s  showdown  with  France 


FRANK  BARON 


ence  and  Paul  comes  into  that 
category.  He  has  exceeded 
peo^e's  expectations  and  he's 
now  In  p<^  position  for  the 
No.  10  shirt,  although  it’s  a 
very  open  situation  with 
Mike  Catt  and  Alex  King  in 
tbe  frame,**  said  Rowell. 

Tbe  England  coach  ac- 
knowledged that  the  decision 


to  name  a Lions  squad  half- 
way fbrough  the  Rve  Nations 
chsuupionship  had  been  taken 
because  of  the  need  to  give 
{flayers  the  details  at  ooo- 
tracts  at  an  early  slae^. 

’TTan  Cotton  rang  me  up 
about  it;  you  just  have  to  take 
it  in  your  stride,”  be  said. 

foi^and,  who  have  scored 


an  a^regate  87  points  includ- 
ing 10  tries  in  their  Uve 
Nations  games  against  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  wm  face  a 
bigger  challenge  hi  March 
when  they  take  on  fyanoe  and 
Wales,  dedared  RowriL 
“As  long  as  we  score  tries 
at  any  stage  of  foe  game  FU 
be  very  happy  but  we  do  need 


to  settle  early  and  play 
with  more  accuracy.”  he 
said.  French  win  pres- 
ent a substantial  challenge. 
Tliey  had  a strong  team  last 
year  and  I thou^t  that  after 
they  beat  us  in  Paris  they 
would  go  on  to  win  the 
championship." 

Rowell  admitted  he  bad 


talked  to  foe  Errand  for- 
wards about  the  need  for 
tighter  discipline,  which  had 
not  always  been  evident 
against  the  Irish. 

“We  played  too  loosely  at 
Lansdowne  Road  in  mamr 
respects  and  allowed  our- 
srives  to  drift  off  course  early 
on.  We  must  concentrate  and 


get  more  cohesion  into  our 
game.” 

Five  of  foe  En^and  squad 
— Including  de  Glanville  who 
has  an  axMe  strain  — are 
nursing  injuries.  Tbe  others 
are  tbe  flanker  Richard  Hill, 
foe  locks  Simon  Shaw  and 
Martin  Johnson  and  the 
reserve  back  Mike  Catt 


Untested  man  in  for  disgraced  Maii^raaff 

Du  Plessis  is 
new  SA  coach 


The  former  South  Africa 
wing  Corel  du  Flessis 
yesterday  became  tbe 
youngest  Springbok  coach 
ever,  in  succession  to  foe  dis- 
graced Andre  Markgraafr. 

Described  as  The  Prince  of 
Wii^  in  his  playing  days,  the 
36-year<fld  former  Western 
Province  captain  has  never 
coached  a club  or  provincial 
side  but  served  as 'tactical  ad- 
viser for  the  Sprln^ks  on 
their  highly  successful  tour  of 
Argentina  and  Europe  late 
last  year. 

He  now  has  the  dual  res- 
ponsibility of  leading  bis 
country  through  a grayling 
13  internationals  in  1997  as 
well  as  healing  some  ot  foe 
game’s  self-inflicted  wounds. 

“It  is  not  only  about  obtain- 
ing results.  It's  also  the  show- 
case which  the  South  African 
RFU  has  to  presmit  to  the 
rugby  public,  the  disadvan- 
tage communities  and  inter- 
nationally,” he  said. 

‘1  believe  that  1 can  per- 
form tbe  job  (ff  coach  at  a high 
levd  because  it*s  not  always 
about  experience.  It's  about 
vision.  It’s  about  equipping 
players  for  Test  rugby.” 

Du  Flessis,  who  is  no  rela- 
tion to  South  Africa's  World 
Cup-winning  Monie 

du  Flessis,  retired  at  the  age 
of  29  as  sporting  isolation  lim- 
ited his  international  career 
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to  only  22  Tests  between  1362 
and  1989. 

He  subsequenfly  made  a 
career  as  a ^Its  trader  and  is 
a partner  in  a Cape  Town  cor- 
porate services  company, 
letarnlng  to  the  game  in  an 
official  capacity  for  the  Gve- 
Test  tour. 

"Carel  is  a great  leader  and 
visionary  and  be  possesses  a 
shre^  rugby  mind,"  said  the 
union’s  chief  executive  Rian 
Oberbolzer.  "The  executive 
nnmmtttflP  are  Confident  that 
be  can  knit  together  the  dif- 
ferent strands  Sprix^mk 
rugby  and  come  up  with  a 

iffiwniwg  iwmhiwaH/iH  ” 

A new  Tnanagor  is  .expected 
to  be  announced  mg*  week 
along  with  stmport  staff.  The 
roles  of  manager  and  coach 

had  been  united  under  Mark- 
graaff  but  have  again  been  di- 
vided. Markgraaff  resigned 
last  week  after  a secret  tape 
recording  was  published  of  a 
conversation  in  which  he 
made  racist  remarks  against 
black  sports  officials. 

• Tbe  Heineken  European 
Cop  Will  be  {flayed  on  a home-, 
and-away  basis  in  the  .pool 
stages  next  season. 

'nie  number  of  teams  in  the 
competition  from  each 
country  will  be  the  same  as 
this  season,  with  England, 
France  and  Wales  each  hav- 
ing  four  representatives,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  foiee  each 
and  Italy  one.  As  was  the  case 
this  Italy’s  seoemd 

nominatkai  will  play  off  with 
Romania’s  champioa  club  for 
aplace. 

The  20  wth  be  sjflit 
into  five  pools  of  four.  Tbe 
winners  of  the  five  pools  will 
autoznaticaliy  go  forough  to 
foe  quarter^nals. 

The  renmlning  three  quar- 
ter-finalists will ' he  drawn 
frexn  three  matches  played  be- 
tween the  five  ronnexs-up  in 
the  pools,  and  foe  best  tiiird- 
plBced  team  from  the  five 
pools. 


Scotland  chop  and  change  their  backs  again  as  a front-row  forward  comes  from  nowhere  to  Lions  contention 


Tait  brought 
back  to  take 
centre  stage 
with  Townsend 

A LAN  TAIT,  Oie  fbnaer 
/xmgby  le^oe  star,  was 
yemeiday  waTneii  by  Scot- 
land for  Saturday’s  Five 
Nations  Championship 
match  with  Ireland  at 
Muirayfield. 

The  Newcastle  player  has 
been  included  in  a new-look 
ba^  division  and  forms  a 
centre  partnership  with 
Gregor  Townsend, 

Craig  Chalmers  is 
recalled  at  stand-off  after 
miaring  the  defeat  by  Eng- 
land at  Twickenham,  when 
Townsend  filled  the  No.  10 
shirt,  and  Tony  Stanger  is 
swttcflied  from  tiie  centre  to 
Us  more  regular  position 
on  the  right  wing  to  accom- 
modate tbe  return  to  inter- 
duty  Of  Tatt 

Tait  will  win  Ms  ninth 
cap.  He  gained  the  previous 
eight  before  turning  to 
niglby  leagne  with  Leeds. 
There  is  one  alteration  in 
the  paife:,  with  foe  skipper 
Boh  Wainwri^t  moving  to 
blind-side  wing-forward 
and  Peter  Walton  switching 
toNo.  8. 

sccnuuiBK  B miiriiii  ii  (Uairasah  A 
e^gtr  Vtaridg.  A Tae  (NcwcMHe).  Q 
TtfimsMe  (No/ifiampten),  x ln^it 
isamng  CoiMyt;  C CialnM  (UefroM). 
■ R*di»alb  (MairDSA):  T SHlih 
{wBuMiHaM),  O ICurls).  ■ SMwart 

INorthamMont.  e Mir  (NMcaslla),  A 
BMd  (Wasps),  a Walawrlekt 
(WUsoNans.  ovO,  I Smith  (MeaelCQr).  P 
WaaoD  (NewcBsUe).  nawlasiiiuanUt  c 
aiaa9»*f  (Harlot's  FP).  D H«dg« 
(WaBonlaiiaV,  O Amuttans  (NawcasUa). 
O Crahta  (Wnpa),  >D  mim  (Bam),  s 
BruMiSrstBiia  (MelraBB). 

• Ireland’s  loose-head  pziH) 
Nick  Popplewell  has  been 
mled  out  tbe  team  to 
iflay  Scotland.  The  Newcas- 
tle prop  suffered  a ham- 
string strain  in  the  PilUng- 
ton  Cop  against  Leicester 
on  Saturday. 

He  was  nn&ble  to  take 
any  part  in  training  when 
the  Ireland  squad  assem- 
bled in  Limerick  on  Mon- 
day. PoppleweU  had  a medi- 
cal examinatioa  yest^day 
and  a replacement  will  be 
aaaoonced  today. 


A prop  from  the  old  school 


Gordon  Lyle  on  Tom  Smith,  a man  to  enjoy 
the  outdoor  life  in  South  Afnca  with  Ihe  Uo^ 


For  a player  who 
attended  mioi-rugby  at 
London  Wffsh  during  an 
era  when  NeQ  Kinnock  was 
one  of  the  dub’s  coaches,  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  Tom 
Smith  will  pack  down  on  the 
left  side  of  Scotland's  scrum 
against  Iceland  on  Saturday 
at  Murran^eld. 

Never  mind  poUticai  coi> 
rectness,  thou^  The  loose- 
head  prop  Smith  dearly  has  a 
large  measure  of  tedinical 
correctness  if  his  iudusion  in 
the  Lions  provisional  squad 
of  62  players,  after  only  one 
appearance  in  a Scottish  jer- 
sey against  England  at  Twick- 
enham earlier  fhia  month,  is 
anything  to  go  by. 

Lemdon-bom  Smith,  how- 
ever, is  qu^  to  credit  the 
outdoor-re  gizne  life  at  one  of 
foritahi's  most  remote  public 
schools  wann^J^,  near  Fort 
WDliam,  for  TywiriHg  him  into 
international  rugby  raw 
materiaL 

^lere  the  amphagia  is  on 
the  great  outdoors  and  Smith 
recalled  it  with  obvious  aflbe- 
tiem  for  his  old  alma  mater: 
"The  r^ime  was  de- 

manding but  1 enjoyed  it  and  1 
think  it  helped  me  become  an 
international  player.” 
Rannoch  School  was 
founded  post-war  by  teachers 
from  Gonlbnstoun.  Origmally 
regarded  as  austere,  without 
having  Gordonstoun’s  reputa- 
timi  for  eaziy-moming  cold 
foowers,  there  is  now  said  to 
be  more  focus  on  providing 
an  awidamir  education. 

“There  was  bill  running 
virtually  every  day  and  1 was 
able  to  build  up  a tonk  of 
fitness  training  for  half 
markons. 

‘There  was  also  a special 
run  which  requii^  us  to  go 
IS  miles  out  across  the  moor 
and  up  a hm,  fow  15  mii^ 
back.  That  was  a sl^  which 
seemed  to  take  forever  but  I 
did  added  a proud  Smith, 


who  went  on  to  represent 
Scottish  Schools  in  rugt^  and 
field-event  athletics  white  at 
Rannoch. 

"There  is  only  one  road  in 
and  out  of  Raimoch  and  for 
much  of  the  year  we  were 
snowed  in.  Rugby  wasn’t 
played  after  Christmas  but  we 
played  a lot  of  basketbaU.” 

Shrewd  rugby  men  such  as 
Scotland’s  assistant  coach 
David  Johnston  have  in  tbe 
pari  credited  basketball  with 
building  up  peripheral  vision. 

Scotland’s  nominated  Lions 
selector  is  Ian  Lawrie,  a for- 
mer prop  forward  with  Her- 
iofs  FP  and  Edinburgh  Dis- 
trict, which  has  perhaps  done 
Smith’s  prospects  of  touring 
South  Africa  no  harm.  In  Uiat 
an  expert  eye  is  scrutinising 
hirn, 

But  <Jim  Tehbr.  foe  assis- 
tant Lions  coach,  is  also  a 
long-time  admirer  of  the  25- 
year-old  fotward. 

Indeed,  announcing  Scot- 
land’s squad  for  the  tour  of 
New  Zealand  which  he  Dian- 
as last  summer,  Trifer  ac- 
knonledged  how.  In  his  days 


Smith . . , one  cap 


attached  to  the  Melrose  club, 
he  bad  made  it  clear  that 
Sntlfo’s  bali-pjaying  abilities 
would  have  been  welcame  at 
The  Greenyards. 

In  those  days  Smith  played 
for  Dundee  High  while  study- 
ing for  a business  degree  at 
Abertay  University  where  his 
final-year  dissertation  con- 
cerned the  commercial  impli- 
cations of  a Scottish  Cup. 

But  Smith  chose  to  move  to 
Watsonians,  where  he  en- 
joyed a memorable  first  sea- 
son in  1995-sa 

Within  days  of  helping  Wat- 
sonians  capture  the  htetoric 
Meli^e  Se^ns,  where  pure 
footballlDg  sldlls  earned  him 
comparisons  with  the  illustri- 
ous David  Sole,  Smith  was 
picked  for  tbe  Scotland  tour 
of  New  Zealand. 

Although  unable  to  force 
tate  way  into  the  Test  side. 
Smith  came  close  when  an  in- 
jury to  tbe  loose-head  David 
Hilton  saw  him  peel  off  a 
tracksuit  and  make  his  way 
down  to  the  side  of  the  Auck- 
land pttch  during  the  second 
and  final  'Test  Just  when  it 
seemed  cap  status  would  be 
accorded  him,  Smith  had  to 
return  to  foe  bench  when  Hil- 
ton recovered. 

The  new  season  was  only 
weeks  old  when,  in  a rare  act 
of  aggression.  Smith  was  sent 
off  for  his  part  in  a fracas  in  a 
league  match  at  Jed-Forest 
Back  fi:om  a three-week  sus- 
pension, Smifo  scored  Scot- 
land A’s  seflita^  try  in  a de- 
feat by  Australia  to  mnaln  in 
the  public  eye  before  becom- 
ing a key  member  in  foe  Cale- 
donia Reds  side  that  enjoyed 
notable  moments  in  foe  Hein- 
eken European  Cup.  not  least 
when  foey  held  foe  eventual 
winners  Brive  to  four  tries 
apiece  at  Perth. 

During  Caledonia’s  final 
Twatnb.  at  H^lequins.  Smith 
turned'  an  ankle  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Scot- 
land’s prelimlo^  squad  for 
the  Australian  international. 
Beyond  that  little  was  known 
of  Smith. 

But,  after  a debut  perfor- 


mance otarked  by  the  up-end- 
ing of  England  full-back  Tim 
Stimpson  in  a head-on  tadcle. 
came  signs  that  Smith  was 
starting  to  come  out  of  bis 
shell. 

Even  tbe  effervescent  Craig 
Chalmers  commented  in  his 
weekly  newspaper  column 
how  international  recogni- 
tion had  contributed  to  his 
colleague's  burgeoning 
personality. 

Now.  ha\'ing  worked  bard 
to  devdop  extra  scrummag- 
ing strength.  Smith  is  keen  to 
b^me  a hammer  of  the  Irish 
and  take  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  South  Africa  with 
tbe  Lions. 

And.  if  the  tradition  of  ac- 
cording tbe  Lions  a govern- 
ment reception  is  maintained, 
the  powerful  Smith  might 
even  get  one  up  on  his  old 
rugby  mentor  Kinnock  by 
mak^  it  into  10  Downing 
Street. 


Rugby  League 

Wigan 
hit  by 
Martin 
cash 
call 


Paul  Fftzpatrfck 


TESCO's  increased  offer 
of  £11  million  for  C.en- 
tml  Park,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  allow  for  Wigan  to 
continue  at  the  ground  for 
three  more  years,  could  result 
in  the  former  champions  be- 
coming "nomads"  nrcordlng 
to  John  Mnnln,  the  former  di- 
rector who  is  now  demanding 
the  return  of  his  £250.000 
stake  in  a club  which  has 
debts  of  more  than  £3  million. 

With  Dave  Whelan  due 
back  from  holiday  on  Pridny 
and  likely  (o  be  angered  that 
his  e.*)rlier  offer  has  been  put 
to  one  side,  Martin  fears  that 
the  wealthy  owner  of  Wigan 
Athletic  may  pull  out 
IT  Whelan  docs  withdraw 
his  offer,  Martin  fears  for  the 
club's  future.  “I  can  see  the 
day  when  we  become  no  more 
thw  nomads  and  that  is  not 
what  you  w.tnt  for  the  great- 
est rugby  league  club  in  the 
world,"  he  said  ycslcrd.*ty. 

Whelan  has  offered  to  buy 
the  ground  for  £l  million  and 
spend  a further  £12..*;  million 
developing  it  as  a joint  home 
for  rugby  league  and  soccer 
clubs.  His  plan  was  accepted 
by  a sizeable  majoriiy  of 
shareholders  test  month. 

However,  the  supermarket 
chain's  improved  offer  would 
give  Wigan  at  least  £3  million 
for  reinvestment.  It  forced  the 
four-director  board  to  recon- 
sider. prompting  Martin  to 
resign  on  Monday  charging 
that  foe  club  was  “slowly 
draining  away". 

Tbe  new  deal's  mooted 
three-year  grace  period  would 
give  the  board  time  to  negoti- 
ate a ground-share  deal  with 
Bolton  Wanderers  at  their 
new  stadium  at  Horwlch.  or 
seek  council  help  to  build  a 
ground  of  tbelr  own. 

Under  Whelan's  proposals 
Wigan  would  clear  their  debts 
but  would  be  left  with  only 
£700,000  of  working  capital. 
They  would  also  hand  over  10 
per  cent  of  all  gate  receipts 
and  television  fees. 

Jack  Robinson,  the  club's 
chairman.  Insisted  yesterday 
that  no  deal  had  been  agreed 
with  and  declared.'  "As 
long  as  I breathe  1 will  look 
after  foe  best  interests  of  this 
club.  At  Wigan  we  have  an 
asset  of  approximatelii'  £20 
million,  and  a knockdown 
price  of  £4  million  is  not  my 
idea  (fl'good  business. 

“We  are  simply  determined 
to  achieve  the  best  possible 
future  for  foe  dub.  It  is  unfair 
that  we  have  been  put  under 
so  much  pressure  to  sign  a 
deal  with  Dave  Whelan." 

Wigan’s  director  of  opera- 
tions David  Bradshaw  said: 
“It’s  absolute  rubbish  to  say 
the  club  is  draining  away. 
The  directors  feel  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  dub  is 
paramount  and  should  con- 
tinue as  it  bas  done  for  the 
last  75  years." 

Amateur  clubs  whose  plaj’- 
ers  Join  Leeds  Rhinos  from 
now  on  will  receive  a signing- 
on  fee  of  £500.  Further  pay- 
ments of  £250  will  be  made 
when  a player  reaches  the 
first  team  and  if  be  wins  a 
Great  Britain  cap. 

These  are  still  modest  sums 
but  are  a huge  improvement 
on  foe  risible  £50  that  profes- 
sional dubs  must  currently 
— albeit  often  reluctantly  — 
pay  an  amateur  feeder  dJub. 
This  initiative  is  part  of 
Rhinos’  youth  community  de- 
velopment programme  in  foe 
Leeds  area. 

Tony  Smith,  the  CasUeford 
Tigers  stand-off,  has  asked  for 
a transfer.  Smith,  who  bas 
played  three  times  for  Great 
Britain,  feels  that  a mov'e 
would  enhance  his  career. 

The  BBC  will  have  live  cov- 
erage of  Saturday  week's 
Challenge  Cup  quarter-final 
between  Warrington  Wolves 
and  Salford  Reds.  The  second 
cup  semi-final  will  start  at 
2pm  to  avoid  a clash  with  tbe 
Boat  Race  on  Afarch  29. 


t:  ACABl£&WIRa£S5COMW(NY 


MERCURY  CATCHES 
BT  OUT.  AGAIN. 

Looks  likr  we've  hitBT»  latest  round  of  price  cuts  lor  six. ..again. 
Tbe  fan  is.  wt'tc  sail  20iu  cheaper  chan  BT  for  ioiemabonal  calls  on 
wrekday  evenings  and  all  wrekrnii  How^  that  ior  good  neu-s. 
For  details  FreeCall  0500  500  366. 

Mercury  SmartCall 

Ybu  dorTt  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  youH  save. 

p *nll.Mlniir(.iS,.1<iNT1M  infefrftMrr  '-"VUiri 
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Sport: 


Shearer  back  under  the  knife 


Michael  Walker  on  the  latest  setback 
for  the  Newcastle  and  England  striker 


Alan  shear&r 
bas  undergone  a 
third  operation  in 
eight  months  on 
his  troublesome 
groin  and  is  almost  certainly 
out  of  Newcastle’s  next  six 
matches,  threatening  both 
their  domestic  title  and  Euro- 
pean challenges. 

At  3pm  yesterday  the  Eng- 
land strUcer  was  in  a London 
hospital  under  the  knife  of  Dr 
Jerry  Gilmore,  who  operated 
on  him  last  October.  He  also 


underwent  surgery  shortly 
before  Euro  96. 

That  first  operation  had 
been  on  the  left  side  of  Shear- 
er’s groin  but  October’s  sur- 
gery and  sresterday’s  were  on 
the  right,  his  preferred  kick- 
ing side.  Walking  is  encour- 
aged during  recuperation,  so 
Shearer  will  not  be  on 
crutches.  But  the  19-goai 
scorer  will  miss  a key  phase 
of  Newcastle's  season  and 
probably  England’s  next  fix- 
ture, the  friencOy  with  Mexico 


at  Wembtey  on  Mardi  29. 

Howerer,  with  such  an  in- 
jury Utae  can  be  said  with 
certainty.  In  October,  when 
Shearer’s  gflccod  operation 
was  revealed.  Newcastle  said 
recovery  could  be  as  long  as 
three  months  but  was  more 
Ukdiy  to  be  two  m/mtha  jq 
fact  Shearer  returned  to  first- 
team  action  after  tmly  33  days 
and  the  £15  tnillioa  striker 
immediate  scored  a mono- 
rable  goal  at  Chelsea. 

Then  Kevin  Ke^an  hailed 
Shearer’s  miraculous  powers 
of  recovery  but  his  successor 
Kenny  Dalglish,  and  others  at 
Newcastle,  may  think 
Shearer  returned  too  soon. 


There  was  no  comment  from 
DalgUsfa  or  Sheiior  yesterday 
but  Newcastle's  spokesman 
Graham  Courtney  said:  "Any- 
one watching  Alan  play  lately 
would  agree  that  he  has  not 
been  the  Alan  Shearer  New- 
castle fans  know  and  love. 

*'Be  tiaa  been  strug^ing 
vdfli  the  Injury.  We  fook  for- 
ward to  having  Mm  as 
quickly  as  possible.**  * 

The  lengmof  amvalescence 
after  iriiat  is  known  as  "Gil- 
more's Groin"  varies  with 
eadi  individual  — the 
Tu^iy  union  coitre  Jeremy 
Guscott  missed  ah  England's 
1991  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship eampaign  with  the 


injury,  yet  returned  as 
as  ever — but,  accord- 
ing fo  Newcasde.  Shearer  will 
almost  their 

pfTt  six  mattes,  thereby 
seriously  imdermming  their 
Premietship  and  Uefo  Cup 
chances. 

Shearer  will  miss  next 
week's  visit  by  Monaco's  in 
the  first  leg  of  the  Uefe  Cup 
quarter-Sn£u  He  will  also  be 
out  tbe  second  plus 
Coventry  City  at  home  and 
possibly  Liverpool  and  Wim- 
bledon away. 

Geordie  optimisls  will  hope 
that  he  is  fit  for  the  home 
game  with  Sunderland  on 
April  S but  Sheffield  Wednes- 


day away  cm  April  12  or  the 
rearranged  home  match  with 
Chelsea  on  April  16  mi^t  he 
a more  realistic  target. 

Glenn  Hoddle  will  certainly 
be  keen  to  have  his  captain 
back  for  England's  next 
Worid  Cup  qualifier,  against 
C^rgia  at  Wembley  on  April 
30. 

• The  Arsenal  and  England 
goalkeeper  David  Seaman 
went  into  hospital  last  night 
for  an  exploratory  knee  oper- 
ation. 33-year-old  bas 

missed  hi*  club’s  last  three 
and  EogLand’s  World 
Cup  defeat  by  Italy  after  dam- 
aging his  knee  in  an  accident 
at  home. 


Quality  the 
only  issue 
not  in  doubt 


Jim  White 


Olazabal 
bears  the 
pain  of 
his  first 
steps 
back  to 
the  Tour 


David  Davies  in  Dubai 


Jose  MARIA  OlazabaL 
two  days  into  the  start 
of  tbe  rest  of  his  life,  is 
content,  but  susplcionsly 
so.  *‘I  have  a bearable  pain 
at  this  moment,”  he  said 
yesterday  after  a second 
practice  round  for  tomor^ 
row’s  Dubai  Desert  Classic. 

Olazabal,  who  has  not 
played  competitively  for  18 
months  because  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  Is  being  pur- 
posely wary.  Asked  if  he 
could  have  a career  with 
that  "bearable”  pain  he  at 
first  reftised  to  answer.  “I 
have  to  be  positive,”  be 
said.  "I  believe  it  will  im- 
prove, so  I will  be  able  to 
play  golf  normally.  Positive 
thinking  helps  everyone.” 
Later  be  relented:  “It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
play  a foil  schedule  If  1 did 
oot  get  better.” 

The  Spaniard  is  nnder^ 
standably  cautions.  L^s 
than  eight  months  ago  he 


Back  in  the  swing . . . OlazabaLcautionsly  hopefiil  after  18  months  orrtofcompetltign,  drives  at  the  2nd  in  yesterday’s  practice  round  alexuvesct 


IT  IS  not  quite  file  death 
Deng  Xiaoping-  The  nation 
is  unllk^  to  go  into 
mourning.  Grown  men  will 
not  be  witnessed  weeping 
openly  on  tbe  streets,  black 
armbands  will  remain  In  their 
boxes,  a minute’s  silence  has 
yet  to  be  called  at  this  week- 
end’s sporting  occasions.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  our  sad  duty  to 
inform  you  that  Sky  Sports 
Ma^zlne  is  no  more.  Its  pub- 
lisher Hmnn^ket  is  withf 
drawing  it,  citing  disappoint- 
ing sales.  This  month’s  edition 
win  be  the  last  Thus  its 
quaint  and  heait-wannlng 
stories  flrom  tbe  world  of  Sky 
^orts — “Boxers,  brawls  and 
gunshots:  a ni^it  at  the 
ABAs”,  for  instance,  or 
“Rucks,  pit  bulls  and  conqur- 
acles:  Julian  Dicks  it  to 
you  straight” — will  be  lost  to 
us  an. 

According  to  the  UK  Press 
Gazette,  which  broke  the  chin- 
wobbling  news,  “internal 
research  had  shown  that  the 
Sky  televisxQn  brand  was  a 
tum-oCfbecause  Sky  subscrib- 
ers expected  the  m^azine  to 
be  free.  wbRe  non-useis  felt 
Sky  was  too  low  rent*  to  jus- 
tify baying  it”. 

There  will  be  heartless  cyn- 
ics out  there  who  will  bardy 
be  able  to  suppress  a titter  at 
this  analysis.  Coupled  with 
the  news  that  Umbro,  tailors 
to  the  footballing  gentry,  are 
In  financial  trouble,  they  may 
be  tmupted  to  throw  tbeir  hats 
in  the  ^ at  the  suspicion  that 
the  stripmlningof  sport  for 
commercial  gain  has  reached 
a pteteau.  After  aU,  If  the  pur- 
veyors of  a dozen  new  nylon 
nightTnaresayearandamaga- 
zine  dMunicllng  the  macho 
j(^  of  pay-for-view  cannot 
turn  a penny  any  more,  the 
gold  rush  mi^t  ji^  be  over. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Danny 
Kelly,  editor  of  tbe  emloenfiy 
readable  Total  Sport.  There 
have  been  so  many  new  sports 
magazines  a shak^own  Is  in- 
evitable,”be5a7s.  “Itwllllead 
to  a survival  of  tbe  besL  Tbe 
less  good  ones  wm  go  to  the 
walL" 

The  figures  su^st  be  may 
be  ri^it  Id  tbe  most  recent 
circulation  statistics  o^  one 
sports  magazine  reported  an 
inoease  over  last  year:  FOnr- 
FouiTwo,  whose  sales  rose  by 
a hardly  ecstatic  0 A per  cent 
For  others,  however,  the  fells 
were  snflfoientiy  prodigious 
to  require  the  fitting  of  para- 


chutes. The  montialy  Soccer 
Stars  saw  sales  plummet  by 

34.6  per  cent,  and  the  weekly 
90  Minutes  Is  curreutly  about 
as  buoyant  as  Grimsby,  down 

87.6  per  cent  on  last  season. 

A trip  to  the  newsagents. 

reveals  why  the  market  Is 
wobUlng.  At  least  25  identikit 
tlfiesjoslle  for  shelf  room, 
each  offering  the  same  mix  of 
shock,  crisis  and  Steve 
McManaman  cm  the  cover. 
Most  of  then  appear  to  belteve 
that  anyone  who  is  a fen 
^rt  must  also  eqjoy  Loaded 
magazine’s  relentless  c^hra- 


tkm  of  booze,  brawls  and  birds 
in  bfidxns  playing  beach 
voUeybaU. 

There  are  oth^  problems, 
even  in  tbe  more  considered 
publications.  Open  some  up 
andos»wonders,lztafest- 
moving  world  more  than  ade- 
quately covered  by  television 
and  newspapers,  what  they 
are  on  about  The  edltimi  ^ 
Goal  magazine  on  the  news- 
stands at  the  moment  includes 
an  intmdew  with  tbe  foot- 
baller Robert  UUattiome  ooz- 
ing on  about  the  pleasures  of 
playing  for  Osasima  in  the 
Spanish  second  division 
(‘Tve  always  fencled  the  idea 
of  playing  abroad,”  the  player 
enthuses,  “and  1 haven’t  been 
di^pointed”).  This  is  the 
Ullathome  who  broke 
hJs  1^  on  his  debut  for  Leices- 
ter a week  ago.  And  <dsewbere 
Goal’s  Mardu  offering  deals  at 
lengfii  wilfo  Kevin  Keegan's 
resignation  from  Newcastle 
Or,  as  they  say  in  show  busi- 
ness: Kevin  V^o? 

' 7n  the  monfifiy  magazine 
market  you  are  always  a hos- 
tage to  fortune  wifh  ^ 
news.”  says  Kdly.  “R  is  the 
way  yc^  deal  with  that  reality 
tiiat  marks  you  out.  You  have 
to  know  your  stuffand  back 
your  judgment  But  recently 
the  reader  has  felt  betrayed. 
There  have  been  so  many  rub- 
bish mags  around,  nobody  be- 
lieves the  market  can  delfver. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  has  to 
be  a place  in  Britain  for  a good 
sports  magazine.  *ntougb  1 
suppose  I would  say  that, 
wouldn't  IT” 


I reason 
I should 
I Amerii 


Is  no  good 
reason  why  there 
shouldn't  be.  After  all, 
America  bas  Sports  n- 
lustrated  and  Australia  boasts 
Inside  Sport.  Britain,  one 
would  have  oipnghfr,  is  soffi- 
(dmtiy  endowed  wi&  sports 
fens  to  sustain  a publicati(Bi 
of  similar  quali^. 

For  those  who  found  Sky 
Sports  Magazine’s  agenda  of 
tits,  trouble  and  snow-board- 
Inga  turn-off^  however,  the 
hope  is  that  publishers  will 
have  got  the  message  of  its  de- 
mise and  realised  that  what 
foe  readers  want  from  their 
sports  magazme  is  something 
else:  good  pictures,  good  writ- 
ing, good  sport  There’s  a 
novel  prqiiosition. 


was  forced  to  crawl  around 
his  own  home,  unable  to 
bear  any  weight  on  his  feet. 
At  that  time  be  had  no 
hopes  of  playing  golf  again 
and  tbe  drugs  and  treat- 
ments were  having  no  ef- 
fect Ozily  when  another 
doctor  changed  foe  regime 
did  *hiwgg  improve. 

First  he  was  able  to  hit 
shots  again,  then  walk,  and 
last  week,  after  18  holes 
and  a long  drive  followed 
by  a long  Interview,  Olaa- 
bsd  left  for  home,  skipping 


down  a flight  of  steep, 
stone-flagsed  steps  with  no 
discomfort  But  such  has 
been  the  pain,  so  deep  the 
depression,  that  he  can 
scarcely  allow  himselfMo 
believe  the  agony  is  over. 

He  was  asked  about  his 
chances  of  playing  In  foe 
Masters  or  Ryder  Cop.  *T 
dbnt  want  to  pot  any  dates 
or  targets  on  my  recovery,” 
he  said.  ”My  intention  is  to 
play  at  Augusta  but  I have 
to  see  how  strong  and  good 
I feet”  As  for  this  we^  T 


have  to  be  realistic.  After 
18  months  it  would  be 
strange  to  do  welL  I win 
have  difificolty  just  being 
on  foe  first  tee.” 

Severiano  Ballesteros, 
the  Ryder  Cup  captain,  bas 
Olazabal  firmly  in  mind: 
“To  play  four  rounds  this 
week  is  probably  his  tar- 
get,” he  said.  “He  has  to 
keep  going  at  his  own  pace. 
But  It  is  not  impos^ble  that 
you  will  see  Olazabal  and 
Ballesteros  in  tbe  Ryder 
Cop.  In  golf  anything  is 


possible.”  He  added  with  a 
laneh:  Tt  is  very  realistic.” 
There  has  been  a lot  of 
laughter  in  Olazabal's  Ufe 
these  past  couple  of  days  as 
he  has  been  welcomed  bade 
to  foe  European  TOur.  Ola- 
zabal has  often  been  bard 
on  himself,  occasionally 
hard  on  those  around  him. 
But  people  sense  he  has  his 
heart  in  the  right  place, 
and  be  has  been  missed. 
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DWIeiteroe  and  the  Ryder 


Labour  threatens  to  hold  up  Academy 


NiekVarley 


The  fate  of  the  National 
Sports  Academy  was 
1^  night  thrown  into 
question  as  a political  row 
overshadowed  news  of  the 
short  list  for  foe  development 
Three  sites,  from  an  original 
list  of  13,  are  competing  for  foe 
right  to  £100  million  of 
National  Lottery  money  ear- 
marked for  the  Acadm^. 

But  foe  eventual  winner  — 
from  bids  from  tte  ESast  Mid- 
lands, Sheffield  and  Upper 


Heyford  in  Oxfordshire  — 
may  be  forced  to  undergo  the 
judging  process  again  if 
Labour  wins  the  election. 

The  shadow  sports  minister 
Tom  Pendry,  angry  at  being 
excluded  from  the  selection 
procedure  by  the  government, 
said  he  may  want  to  re-assess 
foe  bids. 

“As  Labour  has  not  been  in- 
volved in  important  decisions 
regarding  the  Arademy,  we 
cannot  commit  ourselves  to 
supporting  a chosen  bid 
shnniri  w6  become  foe  govern- 
ment," he  said. 


"Instead  we  will  Instigate  a 
thorough  review  of  all  proce- 
dures and  decisions  invidved. 
We  realise  that  a good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  but  H 
may  be  that  they  have  m <«»«»<< 
somet^g  we  consider  im- 
portant We  wanted  to  work 
across  tbe  political  divide  but 
we  have  not  been  invited.  We 
believe  this  should  be  above 
being  a political  fbotbalL” 
Labour  supports  tbe  devel- 
opment of  the  Academy  but 
wanted  to  ensure  it  was 
happy  with  any  decision 
made,  he  added. 


The  danger  is  that  foe 
Academy  ~ proposed  by  John 
Major  in  July  1996  and  al- 
ready behind  schedule  — 
could  fece  further  dela^. 

The  winning  bid  was  due  to 
be  announced  last  month.  Ttw 
latest  ^timate  is  by  the  end  of 
next  month  — foe  last  poss- 
ible moment  to  okay  foe 
schene  before  a May  election. 

A spokesman  for  the  UK 
Sports  Council,  which  Is  over- 
seeing the  assessment 
the  government,  said  its 
chairman  Lord  NIacLaarls 
had  written,  to  the  spe^  min- 


ister lain  Sproat  to  say 
^ndry's  claim  fw  inclusion 
had  “a  certain  validity”. 

Last  ni^  Sproat  said  be 
was  “saddened  and  surprised’’ 
by  lAbour’s  threat  The  fiiree 
sites  were  chosen  on  tbe 
recommendations  cf  tbe  unbi- 
ased evaluation  paneL 

‘'The  panel  is  expert  noo- 
political  and  objective.  At  no 
previous  point  has  Labour 
complamed  about  its  exis- 
.tence  or  judgment  and  it’s 
hard  to  see  w^  it  should  now 
unless  to  make  party  political 
cs«ltaloutofit”  . 


Across 


No  doubt  the  group  will  appear  to  some,  in  age  and  style,  as  a weird 
revival;  others  udil  view  the  occasion  as  an  airing  of  foe  fomiiy  silver. 
But  in  pop-mythical  terms,  foe  prospect  of  their  appearance  is  akin 
to  a musical-ecumenical  Second  Coming. 

Julian  Evans  on  Kraftwerk 
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1 PickpocSteis  pel  credit  for 
tasting  oil  (EQ 
9 One-hofse  t^ly?  (6) 

9 Aseat  In  church  andabeast 
In  chur^ — at  Scotch 
Comer?  (4,5) 

11  Permts^onfo  depart  (5) 

12  Graaterpowerfortuming 
cameto  ii^ure  OTiemal  @,7) 

15  ^ntinlshed  accommo- 
dation? (4) 

16  Pope^  men  in  strange  un- 
Engli5h9jisesinthe'lViff7(5,5) 

18  Salad  without  dressing,  m 
bebound(5.5) 

19  Audble  aid  to  solve  endless 

ohscurfbr  is  the  idea  (4) 

81  Prevented  trouble  about 
musical  talk,  which  can  be 
painful  (7,5) 

24  The  test  of  WHIiam  Bishop 

(9 


25  Settefb  backing  a 
countiymw  thara  coning 
out  (9) 

26  Ybur  solving  this,  for 
example— turned  round 
(nothli^^losQ^B) 

27  The  woric  of  the  setter  alone 

(2.6) 

Dowii 


1i83Cut  shortapage:h 
helps  if  one^  nettled  (4,4) 
2,82  Cask  flax.  In  which 
projects  develop?  (Q) 

3 Put!  mote  foan  one's  wei{^ 
In  Roses  battle  (^ 

4f  13  Clean  high  bounce 
wanted  if  possible — 
lmpossiblel(6,5.2.lA.S) 

6 Extract  money  from  prisons 
at  tea-time?  (4,4) 

7 Spanish  phOosopher.  no 
less,  dark  trredeiernal!:^ 
serious  (10) 
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8 Make  alterations  In 
unfinished  dothes — 
extraovdtnarylCU^ 

10  Minister,  very  old,  keeping 
me  under  wraps 
18See4 

14  Pike  with  head  of  sh^  can 

go  through  rock  00) 

17  Familiarisation?  Thmh 
trouble  on  anofoer  poirrt 
20  One  going  by  tr^?ifa 
strict  for  the  birds  (Q 
22  Sees 
28See1down 
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